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SKETCH OF THE ANCIENT DISSENTING CHAPEL 
AT ELLINTHORP, 


NEAR BUROUGHBRIDGE, YORKSHIRE, 


THE estate at Ellinthorp was, in 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in the possession of John 
Brooke, Esq. who was twice Lord 
Mayor of York. This appears 
to ati been his country resi- 
dence: from the notices of this 
gentleman and his pious lady, in 
the Nonconformist Memorial, it 
is probable the Dissenting interest 
here was founded by that family. 
The chapel was erected in the 
year 1658, for the use, it is conjec- 
tured, of the proprietor’s domes- 
tics and neighbours. 

Mr. Richard Frankland resided 
in the family of Alderman Brooke, 
and exercised his ministry at El- 
linthorp betwixt the years 1653 
and 1662. He was ejected from 
the Church of Bishop Auckland, 
and was afterwards tutor of a Dis- 
senting academy at Rathmell, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Noah Ward preached al- 
ternately at York, Selby, and El- 
linthorp, about 1686, when King 
James’s declaration for liberty of 
conscience was published. 

Mr. Cornelius Todd, ejected 
from the Church of Bilton, in the 
Ainsty of York, removed from 
Healough, where he had been 
patronized by Lord Wharton, to 
take the charge of the congregation 
at Ellinthorp, in the year 1692. 
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Lady Priscilla Brooke died pre- 
viously to this settlement ; she lies 
interred, by the side of her hus- 
band, in the chancel of the parish 
church of Aldborough. By will, 
bearing date 11th day of Decem- 
ber, 1691, she gave £500. to Sir 
Marmaduke Wyvill, Bart. and 
four other gentlemen, “ upon this 
special trust in them (and such 
as shall be elected in manner 
after appointed in their or any of 
their places) reposed, that they 
shall place the same sum out, 
either in some safe hand or hands, 
or in the purchase of some estate 
in lands, and with the considera- 
tion, or product thereof, provide 
some nonconformist minister, sound 
in the faith, who will take the 
oaths, and make the subscription 
to the articles of religion, except 
as is now allowed by law, to preach 
every Sabbath-day in Ellinthorp 
chapel.” The testatrix ‘further 


adds :—‘* I make it my last and 


dying request unto my grandson, 
Sir James Brooke, and his heirs, 
to give and grant, within three 
months next after my death, unto 
my said trustees, and the sur- 
vivors of them who shall accept 
my said trust, for the said pious 
uses, such sufficient and good li- 
cense and liberty, for such preach- 
ing and hearing in eee 
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Chapel, as my said trustees and 
counsel shall advise; and if my 
said grandson, Sir James, shall 
grant unto me this, my dying re- 
quest, then I give more to him, £50, 
if my estate will answer it; but 
if my said grandson, Jas. Brooke, 
shall deny me, or neglect to grant 
me this, my said dying request, 
then I do hereby i ta that I do 
absolutely revoke and make void 
all and singular legacies and be- 
quests I have herein before given 
unto him the said Sir James.” 

In the following close of her 
will she bequeaths the residue of 
her personal estate to the cha- 

1:—“ Andif, after all my debts, 
uneral expenses and legacies are 
a and charged about the per- 

ormance of this will are dis- 
charged, it shall fall out that there 
shall still remain in my executors’ 
hands above £100. a-piece, Eng- 
lish money, I do desire my exe- 
cutors to dispose of such over- 
plus which shall or may happen to 
be over and above the same £100. 
to the same pious uses for which 
I have given the said £500.” 

Mr. Todd died suddenly at Alne, 
June 29th, 1696, aged 65 years, 
and was buried there July ist, as 
appears from the parish register. 

. Calamy says, that Mr. 
James Taylor succeeded him and 
copied his good example. He 
was buried at Aldborough, Feb. 
13th, 1743, having sustained the 
pastoral relation at Ellinthorpe 
47 _. 

is successor was Mr. Josiah 
Owen, who was also buried at 
Aldborough, Oct. 1st, 1755. 

He was followed by Dr. Wm. 
Wood, who removed to the charge 
of the old Presbyterian congrega- 
tion at Whitby, in the year 1764. 
He practised as a physician. 

r. Kemp, a native of North 
Britain was elected in his room, 
but died two or three years after- 
wards. 


Sketch of the ancient Dissenting Chapel at Ellinthorp. 
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Mr. James Cunningham, edu- 
cated in London, was the next 
minister, who died at Ellinthorp 
the latter end of Nov. 1784. 

Five years previously to the de- 
mise of the last-mentioned minis- 
ter, the Rev. William Howell ac- 
cepted an invitation to the Inde- 
pendent congregation, Knaresbo- 
rough, and assisted Mr. Cunning- 
ham at Ellinthorp, and succeeded 
to the sole charge of both congre- 
gations at hisdeath. After having 
preached there for seventeen years, 
without any apparent success, he 
had determined to give up the 

lace ; but on the very day which 
he purposed taking leave of the 
people, it pleased God to awaken 
one of his hearers to such a 
sense of her danger, as led her 
to cry out for mercy im the 
congregation. This person held 
fast the beginning of her confi- 
dence to the end of life; and her 
conversion being followed by that 
of others in the neighbourhood, 
prepared the way for the com- 
mencement of preaching at Bo- 
roughbridge, and the erection of a 
chapel in that town. 

Mr. Howell relinquished the 
charge of this little congregation 
in 1809. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Wm. Norris, who has 
made full proof of his ministry at 
Ellinthorp, and done the work of 
an evangelist in the neighbourhood. 
The seat of this ancient dissent- 
ing interest is in a sweet retired 
situation, close to the navigable 
river Eure, in a peculiarly fertile 
district, occupied by about half a 
dozen respectable farmers and 
their labourers: here divine ser- 
vice is celebrated on the morning 
of every Lord’s-day, with much of 
the simplicity of the primitive 
Christians, and the orthodoxy of 
the nonconformists. The congre- 

tion seldom numbers more than 
orty persons; but of these there 
are about fifteen communicants, 
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walking with their beloved pastor 
in the fear of God and the conso- 
lation of the Holy Ghost. 

The chapel having stood for 
173 years, was in such a state of 
dilapidation as not only to render 
it exceedingly uncomfortable to 
the people, but to threaten its 
ls dissolution, when Mr. Nor- 
ris took on himself the responsi- 
bility of putting it into a complete 
repair, greatly improving the ex- 
terior, and pewing the whole of 
the area, so as to render the edi- 
fice a neat and convenient place of 
worship, at the expense of about 
£80, a part of which has been 
already refunded to him by friends 
in the neighbourhood. It was re- 
opened Oct. 11, 1831, when Mr. 
Jackson, of Green Hammerton, 
commenced the service with read- 
ing the Scriptures and prayer; 
and the Rev. Dr. Boothroyd, of 
Huddersfield, preached an excel- 
lent sermon from Isa, xxxv. 56. 

The minister of this chapel for 
the time being has always received 
£22. a-year, which was under- 
stood as the proceeds of Lady 
Brooke’s bequest. Forty shillings 
per annum is still paid by Mrs. 
Lawson, of Boroughbridge; but 
twenty pounds of the annuity, 
paid by another family, has been 
withheld for the last three years, 
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to the loss of the minister, who, on 
account of the sittings having 
never been accustomed to be let, 
and the hearers being in general 
poor people, has not, to this time, 
received any thing for his la- 
bours from the congregation.— 
Proof of the regular payment of 
the above sum, for more than sixty 
years, has been verified by affi- 
davit, but hitherto without suc- 
cess, the present inheritor of the 
estates and title of the family al- 
leging that he believed that his 
ancestors never had the principal, 
and that the half-yearly payments 
made by them were donations, for 
which there could, therefore, be no 
claim. The presumptive evidence 
of the facts of the case seems to 
lead to a different conclusion ; as 
there is no knowledge that any one 
of the family ever worshipped at 
Ellinthorp, or was a Protestant 
Dissenter, or had any special inti. 
macy with the Ministers.* J.J, 
Green Hammerton, Nov. 1, 1831. 





* This case seems to demand the at- 
tention of the Dissenting Deputies ; or if 
any legal friend of the rights of Dissen- 
ters would take up the matter, the en- 
dowment might, perhaps, be recovered, 
acircumstance which would greatly tend 
to accomplish the design of the bene- 
volent foundress, the comfort of succeed- 
ing ministers, and the perpetuity of the 
gospel. 





A DIALOGUE ON THE ADMISSION OF MEMBERS INTO 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


Erastus.—D1p you read that paper 
in the Congregational Magazine of 
last month, on the subject con- 
cerning which we were speaking 
when I last had the pleasure of 
seeing you—I mean “ On the Ad- 
mission of Members into Christian 
Churches ?” 

Sceva.—Y es; it did not escape 
my notice; for I have thought 
much of what you said on the 


occasion of our interview, and am 
very desirous of arriving at settled 
scriptural views of the matter. 

Erastus.—I should like to know 
what you think of that article—I 
do not mean as to ability, for truth 
is a pearl, though it be not set 
in gold; but in respect of the ar- 
guments and proofs derived from 
the New Testament—what think 
you of these? 
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Sceva.— W hy, to be candid with 
you, if I were satisfied of one 
point, viz. that the order of the 
Apostolic Church was designed 
and adapted for after ages, I 
should find the greater part of 
those statements and re? ster 
unanswerable. But even then, it 
would appear to me, that several 
pointed objections which may be 
urged against certain details of the 
system remain untouched in the 
paper to which you allude ; and I 
must say, that I have not yet met 
with any arguments that can re- 
concile me to them. 

Erastus.—I1 am not surprised, my 
friend, that you should object, 
either in part or wholly, to a mode 
of church government, the divine 
authority of which appears to you 
doubtful, and which you not only 
conceive to have been framed for 
a particular period, but to be, from 
its nature, inapplicable to succes- 
sive ages. The question to be pri- 
marily considered and settled in 
your mind is, whether the laws 
and practical regulations of the 
primitive churches are obligatory 
on us? and when this point of 
authority is fairly established, I 
should not wonder if your cir- 
cumstantial objections were to 
vanish, as dew before the morning 
sun, without any endeavour on my 
part to sweep them away, one by 
one, in the way of argument. 

Sceva.—Not quite so fast, my 
good friend! you vault to a con- 
clusion against which J must ab- 
solutely protest. However, if you 
can, in the first instance, bring 
your premises to bear, we shall 
then see how far the result you 
anticipate will be involved. My 
only desire is, that in the light of 
the Lord I may see light; and I 
would equally avoid the blind per- 
suasion that a thing must be right 
because it obtains in the denomi- 
nation with which 1 have been 
connected from my earliest youth, 
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or that it cannot be correct, be. 
cause it has not that infallible 


sanction. I consider myself to be 
in search of the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and shall be happy to hear the 
grounds on which it is possible to 
maintain your position, that the 
constitution of New Testament 
Churches was designed as a model 
for all future churches, and is 
adapted to our own times as well 
as to those of the apostles. I be- 
lieve that is the opinion you ad- 
vanced, if not, you will correct me. 

Erastus.—That is precisely my 
view of the subject. But, before we 
enter on the proofs which may be 
adduced in its support, will you 
state to me the reasons which in- 
cline you to the opposite conclu- 
sion ? 

Sceva.—In the first place, it strikes 
me, that as Christianty was in its 
infancy in the days of the apostles, 
we ought not to look for a per- 
fect system of church-rule in the 
writings of those who planted the 
first collective bodies of Chris- 
tians, and that it is more reason- 
able to suppose, that the Holy 
Spirit left these matters of form 
and order to be arranged and ma- 
tured as the subsequent wisdom 
and experience of the people of 
God and their superior advantages 
of external circumstance should 
render expedient and’ desirable. 
And, to my mind, this may ac- 
count for the very little that is 
said of these things in the New 
Testament. 

Erastus.—The sentiment you 
have just expressed is one on which 
I am completely at issue with you. 
I know that it is a very prevail- 
ing notion that the New Testa- 
ment is almost silent on these 

oints; but you will excuse me 
if I say, that comparatively few 
persons seem to be aware how 
much it contains in the way of 
materials for the frame-work, and 
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rules for the governance of that 
house, over which Christ, the 
Lord, is represented as the ruling 
head. How, I may ask, could 
the Son of God be likened to, 
and accounted worthy of, more 
honour than Moses, if, instead of 
legislating for his church, as Moses 
did for the Jewish people, he had 
left his household exposed, on 
all hands, to the vicissitudes aris- 
ing from speculation, the love of 
novelty, caprice, and every variety 
of fitful innovation; like a ship 
at sea, at the mercy of every 
surge, without rudder, compass, 
or cable to guide its course, or 
to keep it from driving upon 
rocks, to the great detriment of 
the precious cargo? Does it stand 
the test of reason that He who 
has graciously taught us how to 
conduct ourselves in every civil 
relation of life, as children, pa- 
rents, servants, magistrates, and 
citizens, has really left us, as 
members of his church, without 
law, without instruction, without a 
resting-place? I trow not. And 
in regard to the infancy of Chris- 
tianity, as that circumstance did 
not affect the full disclosure of 
doctrines and precepts the most 
subtle and the most minute, why 
should it be employed as an ar- 
gument against the sufficiency of 
revelation in this one department 
of Christian duty and privilege? 
If I did not fear to offend you, 
IT would say, that in reasoning 
thus, you are like a philosopher 
assigning very plausible reasons 
why it has been deemed inexpe- 
dient to throw a bridge over some 
rapid current in the adjoining 
parish, when, if he would walk 
abroad, he would see many of his 
neighbours crossing over its well- 
sustained arches, and thankfully 
enjoying the accommodation and 
advantage of its actual erection. 
Sceva.—It is not likely that I 
shall be offended at any thing you 
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say; but let me tell you, that if 
all who hold the opinion which I 
have advanced are such blind 
fools as your philosopher, I am 
far from being alone in my abstrac- 
tion or short-sightedness. 

Erastus.—1 know it, my friend, I 
know it. But you are the last 
man in the world to attach any 
importance to multitude in a ques- 
tion of this sort. 

Sceva.—Y ou are right there. A 
mind of an independent cast al- 
ways thinks for itself, and decides 
on evidence. But if, as you as- 
sert, there is so much testimony in 
the Scriptures, relative to the 
nature and discipline of the church 
of God, how do you account for 
the opposite persuasion being so 
generally, I had almost said uni- 
versally, prevalent? 

Erastus.—On these grounds: that 
the notices pertaining to the sub- 
ject in question are detached ; that 
they often occur incidentally ; that 
they do not stand prominently for- 
ward, but are interwoven with nar- 
rative; and that they are apt to 
be overlooked when the sacred 
Volume is read in private, for in- 
dividual profit a purposes of 
pure devotion. 

Sceva.—I see some force in those 
reasons ; and though I am sure 
you will agree with me that per- 
sonal edification, and the advance. 
ment of the life of God in the soul 
should ever be our paramount 
objects in the perusal of the in- 
spired volume, yet I admit the 
propriety, and even the duty, of 
giving attention to every “ jot and 
title” of the New Testament, and 
am resolved to give a little extra 
attention to the Epistles, espe- 
cially with a view to the topic of 
our present discourse. 

Erastus.—Y ou will find the time 
well bestowed ; and if you pursue 
the investigation, not critically but 
devotionally, in order to ascer- 
tain the mind and will of our 
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adorable Lord, that you may walk 
in all things according to his rule, 
and put your foot into every mark 
which he has caused to be im- 
printed in the track that leads to 
glory, you will soon be convinced 
that there exists not the least 
necessity for the separate position 
which you would assign to one 
part of the sacred text in contra- 
distinction from others which you 
ptofess to read for edification. I 
am not speaking to an ignoramus. 
You know the radical import of 
the term “‘ edification ;” and there- 
fore 1 am bold to ask, whether 
you can suppose that it tends to 
our spiritual advancement to over- 
look some of the truths contained 
in our holy canon, or to read any 
of them with indifference! 

Sceva.—Assuredly not. But we 
read of “‘ the weightier matters of 
the law;” and I presume you 
would not rank the subject of our 
present discussion with truths of so 
much greater importance as those 
which affect the salvation of the 
soul. 

Erastus.— You have quoted a 
passage extremely in point, and I 
thank you for it, as it brings to 
my mind what is written in the 
immediate context: ‘‘ these ought 
ye to have done, and NoT TO 
LEAVE THE OTHER UNDONE.” 
J contend not for a disproportion- 
ate, but for a due attention to 
Apostolic rule in these—I will say, 
if you please—minor, but, in their 
place, important particulars. 

Scera.—Do not so far mistake me 
as to think, that [ would advocate 
a total absence of inquiry, and 
conviction, and practical decision 
in these matters; but, to digress 
for one moment, Do you not think 
that Dissenters are just now 
making too much stir about what 
they call their “‘ principles ?” 

Erastus. In dat ae to that ques- 
tion, I am first reminded, that for 
those very principles our forefathers 





suffered the loss of all things ; and 
though martyrdom is no positive cri- 
terion of the goodness of any cause, 
yet it is a sure proof of sincerity 
on the part of the sufferers. Now, 
in this view, where is the evidence 
of sincerity in us, who are not 
called to bleed in defence of these 
principles, if we have not courage 
to assert, to maintain, to defend, 
and to propagate them ? 

Sceva.— But sincerity is, I would 
fain hope, no new sentiment among 
the race of nonconformists; and, 
therefore, [ do not understand how 
that can affect the question of their 
present excitement. 

Erastus.—It cannot have escaped 
your notice, that the Church of 
England aod the body of Congre- 
gational Dissenters stand, at the 
present period, in a very a 
position in relation to each other. 
For the last half century, the en- 
lightened members of the former 
have been manifesting a ‘‘ libe- 
rality” towards their ‘‘ dissenting 
brethren,” which had its origin 
in the fewness of evangelical men 
within the Episcopal pale, and the 
unfeigned love which those emi- 
nently worthy few entertained for 
true piety, in whomsoever they 
discerned it. Many of them were 
converted on occasion of their 
covert visits at some meeting- 
house or conventicle, and the 
dearth of congenial minds within 
their own canonical enclosure, 
induced a most cordial and frater- 
nal feeling towards the spiritually 
minded sectarians with whom they 
had occasional intercourse. This 
condescension and lenity on the 
part of the Churchman called for 
a kindly and grateful return from 
the unbeneficed Dissenter; and 
the first spontaneous expression of 
mutual feeling evinced itself in the 
utmost possible care to avoid any 
allusion to existing differences of 
opinion. Silence, and occasional 
conformity, were deemed a small 
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price to pay for the blessed effects 
of love, harmony, and co-opera- 
tion; and the new coin, bearing 
on the one side an impress of the 
figure of truth, sealing her lips 
with her fore-finger, and on the 
other, the words, Union is strength, 
soon became as current as though 
it had issned from the mint of 
heaven. Thus, for a while, things 
went on smoothly, The number 
of evangelical preachers in the 
Church continued rapidly to in- 
crease, Our own ministers breath- 
ed not a syllable that could be 
termed narrow or sectarian. Our 
heads of families forbore to teach 
their offspring why they them- 
selves worshipped the God of their 
fathers “after the way which” 
some ‘call heresy.” The war- 
hoop against bigotry gave place 
to mutual congratulations and flat- 
teries; and, on one side, to very 
considerable compromise. “Our 
young people began to frequent 
the churches of the Establishment. 
The Gospel being preached there, 
what did it matter? If some true- 
hearted descendant of the Bartho- 
lomew confessors ventured to hint 
at a growing laxity of principle in 
modern Dissenters, and to predict 
its evil results, the remark was 
stared at asa piece of rubbishing 
antiquity, which no one present 
could be so unfashionable as to 
own or to admire. In this man- 
ner, years have rolled on; and a 
new generation has arisen that 
know not the obligations and 
grounds of action which swayed. 
the consciences of their forefathers. 
In the meanwhile a change, so 
gradual as to be almost impercep- 
tible in its progress, has taken 
place in the aspect of the Congre- 
gational Body. Most of its wealthy 
adherents have slidden into the 
Church of England, few of such 
remaining among us. Some of the 
public institutious which originated 
with and were nurtured by dis- 
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senters, are, in point of manage- 
ment, passing into other hands. 
The remaining friends to Noncon- 
formity have their eyes opened to 
perceive the defalcations often oc- 
curring in their ranks; and, dis- 
cerning its cause, are beginning 
to rally round their long-deserted 
banner, and to assert, with up- 
lifted voice, the much-injured 
claims of truth and ancestral 
virtue. The fundamental articles 
of our separation from the religion 
of the State, begin to be sought 
after; they aredug up again, after 
having been buried for a number 
of years, as by common consent; 
the expediency which advised 
their inhumation is come under 
suspicion; and such is the “ stir 
about that way” in which the pri- 
mitive churches walked, when 
they were ‘ edified” and ‘‘ multi- 
plied,” that priest-‘‘ craft is in dan- 
ger to be set at nought,” and the 
great national Establishment “ to 
be despised,” and her “ magnifi- 
cence destroyed,” 

Seeva.—As usual, my dear Sir, 
you are very sanguine in your an- 
ticipations. But though [ cannot 
yet see so far as yourself, I have 
been greatly interested in the out- 
line which you have rapidly 
sketched before my mind’s eye. 
I could wish you to fill it in with 
a few remarks; but (looking at 
his watch) we both forget that 
time flies, and we have not yet 
advanced beyond the threshhold 
of our subject. Will you, without 
further preface, show me the foun- 
dation of your theory, that our 
churches ought to be formed on 
the model of those which the 
Apostles planted. 

Erastus.— Most willingly though 
you will not expect that I can go 
fully into detail in a single con- 
versation. I shall merely give 
you afew hints: your own ieollen 
and reflection will supply the rest. 
Observe then, that every thing in 
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those primitive churches was ar- 
ranged by the Apostles. Paul, 
after giviag a number of important 
rules to the Corinthian Church, 
wrote to the brethren, saying, 
** And the rest will I set in order 
when I come.” For the same 
purpose, he sent Timothy to Co- 
rinth, and left Titus in Crete to 
set in order the things that were 
wanting ; and this he did, because 
that having, as he tells us, ‘* the 
care of all the churches,” i. e. of 
their formation and internal regu- 
lation, it was not possible for him 
to fulfil a ministry so extensive, 
except by appointing pastors or 
evangelists in different places, to 
model the churches upon certain 
given principles. 

Sceva.—Surely then the Bishops 
and Archbishops of the Church 
of England have, in the Apostolic 
office, a precedent for that kind of 
supervisorship which they exer- 
cise. 

Erastus.—Let them show the 
same supernatural endowments, and 
exercise their functions after the 
same pattern of diligence, disinte- 
restedness, and self-denying zeal, 
and they will establish their claim ; 
not otherwise. But I was going 
to mention further, that special care 
was taken to form all those churches 
upon one plan. Hence we read, 
** As I teach every where in every 
church.” Hence ‘the decrees 
that were ordained of the Apostles 
aud Elders which were at Jeru- 
salem,” were delivered to the va- 
rious churches to be observed by 
them. And as every letter, that 
was indited under the inspiration 
of God, contained some important 
matter which it was incumbent on 
all the churches to learn and to 
observe; therefore Paul addressed 
the Colossians thus: “ And when 
this epistle is read among you, 
cause that it be read also in the 
church of the Laodiceans: and 
that ye likewise read the epistle 


from Laodicea.” By means of 
such communications, from con- 
venient distances, irregularities and 
confusion were checked, whole- 
some administration established, 
and such a state of church affairs 
superinduced, that the Apostle 
was enabled subsequently to write 
to the Colossians in these com- 
mendatory words, ‘ For though I 
be absent in the flesh, yet am I 
with you in the spirit, joying, and 
beholding your orper, and the 
stedfastness of your faith in Christ.” 
Now, my friend, can you persuade 
yourself that all this Apostolic 
arrangement and studious aiming 
at uniformity, had no more exten- 
sive design than the immediate 
bearing of these instructions upon 
the churches then in existence. 

Sceva.—That argument may be 
evaded ; but I own that it is be- 
yond my power to controvert it. 
But still you have not adverted to 
a very essential point, that of the 
adaptation of such a constitution 
to our times. 

Erastus.—The secret of its adap- 
tation lies in its simplicity ; and the 
proof of its adaptation will be 
found in its universal practica- 
bility. Send a pious Church of 
England Missionary to some dis- 
tant heathen land to publish the 
gospel of the grace of God, where 
hitherto the name of Jesus has 
been unknown; and what sort of 
a church will he form? He can- 
not, in the first instance, follow 
out the model of his own National 
Establishment ;—for where will he 
find a magistrate to be its State- 
head 7?— Where a convocation, to 
enact its canons ?—W here a par- 
liament, to direct, sanction, or 
reverse the proceedings of the 
convocation /—Where a levy of 
church-rates, for building a stee- 
pled-edifice ?— W here a bishop, to 
consecrate the brick or stone ?— 
Where individuals, to fill the 
numerous offices of archbishops, 
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bishops, archdeacons, deans, pre- 
bendaries, canons, minor-canons, 
chancellors, vicars-general, com- 


missaries, officials, surrogates, 
proctors, churchwardens, &c.? I 
might go on to put questions of 
this kind without number; and 
you must perceive how ill-consti- 
tuted is such a cumbrous machine 
for adoption, under every variety 
of external circumstance. But let 
the same individual take the New 
Testament for his guide: and what 
will be the plan of his operation ? 
He preaches the Gospel in the 
open air, or in a private house ;— 
the word being blessed, and con- 
verts made to the Cross of Christ, 
the Missionary proceeds to build 
a church, — not of frail, perishable 
materials ; but of “ living stones,”* 
As ‘*a wise master-builder,” he is 
solicitous, not merely to lay the 
only solid foundation which can 
be laid—** which is Jesus Christ ;” 
—he is also anxious that the labour 
he bestows in building upon that 
foundation may not be lost, his 
materials destroyed, and his work 
burned ; but that the sacred edifice 
may stand the test of that “fire” 
which * is to try every man’s work, 
of what sort itis.” For this reason 
he does not put “ wood, hay, or 
stubble,” (unconverted characters) 
into the house or ‘ building of 
God ;” but rears it of “ gold, silver, 
and precious stones,”+ (true be- 
lievers); which being “* fit/y framed 
together,” the structure ‘ groweth 
unto an holy temple in the Lord,”} 
Thus the Church is formed,—the 
Missionary, however— 
Sceva.—To interrupt you, for one 
moment :—Is it not written, that 
**in a great house there are not 
only vessels of gold and silver, but 
also of wood and of earth; and 
some to honour and some to dis- 
honour?”§ Does not that passage 
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imply that all sorts of characters 
may belong to the outward and 
visible church ? 

Erastus.—N ot so, for as the meta- 
phor is different, so is the allusion. 
But allow me here to remark, that 
I cannot find, in any part of the 
New Testament, a shadow of an 
“ outward and visible Church,” 
apart from those voluntary Chris- 
tian Associations which were com- 
posed of * Saints and faithful 
Brethren.”* If, among these, a 
few professors were occasionally 
found, who proved themselves 
false at heart ;—if, I say, they 
who for a season appeared as 
*‘ precious sons of Zion, compar- 
able to fine gold,” were discovered 
to be no better than ‘* earthen 
pitchers, the work of the hands of 
the potter,” you will observe, that 
they never were employed as 
stones in the building,—they never 
constituted an integral part of the 
edifice :—they might lie about in 
a detached form, and be made use 
of by the master of the house for 
purposes no way honourable to 
them; though always subservient 
to his own designs ; but they were 
never joined to the “ foundation,” 
nor attached to the ‘‘ corner stone,” 
nor essentially connected with ‘the 
house of God, which is the Church 
of the living God.” It is sucha 
refined luxury of mind to trace the 
appropriate change and bearing of 
Scripture metaphors, that I am 
jealous of my own heart, lest the 
mere gratification of intellect and 
taste should prompt me to a study 
which ought to be pursued from 
motives of the highest order. 

Sceva.—I am not surprised at the 
interest you take in these subjects. 
The field, I perceive, is wide and 
diversified ; and, as good Matthew 
Henry says, ‘‘ those truths are 
the most precious which we have 
digged for.”—But pray go on. 
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You were going to state what is 
the next step taken by the Mis- 
sionary, in forming a Church upon 
the Apostolic plan. 

Erastus. —Of course the nature of 
his office requires that he should 
leave this newly formed Church, 
and go elsewhere, to break up 
fresh ground. Before his depar- 
ture, however, a Pastor must be 
settled over the little flock. This 
important matter is decided, not 
by the will of a rich and ungodly 
patron, but by the choice of the 
assembled church.* After so- 
lemoly imploring Divine direc- 
tion,+ some individual, known to 
the brethren, and possessed of the 
requisite qualifications, { is pro- 
posed, and the judgment of the 
Church is taken by their individual 
votes, collected by ballot, signa- 
tures, elevation of the hand,§ or 
any mode agreed upon among 
themselves. Exact uniformity, in 
a point of this trivial nature, is of 
no more moment than whether the 
place of meeting fronts due east, 
west, north, or south. The Pastor 
thus chosen, by the soffrages of the 
people, is ordained, or solemnly 
appointed to his office, by the lay- 
ing on of hands, || without any of 
the pomp and parade attending the 
“ nomination, congé d’elire, elec- 
tion, royal assent, confirmation, cre- 
ation, consecration, and enthrone- 
ment, homage, &c.” This matter 
settled, the Missionary may depart ; 
—the elder and his flock being 
competent to elect their own dea- 
cons, according to the pattern of 
the first Church,{’ and the charac- 
teristics laid down in our inspired 
ecanon.** The number of deacons 
is of course regulated by the 





* Actsi. 13. + Acts i. 24—26. 

t 1 Tim iii. 2—7. & Tit. i. 6—9. 

§ Acts xiv. 23. In the Greek xeupo 
Trovyngayvrec they elected or appointed b 
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1 Tim.iv. 14. Heb, vi. 2. 
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amount of members in the church, 
and the proportionate number of 
them who may be suited to sustain 
the office. Seven cannot be required 
in cases where there is compara- 
tively little work or trust to de- 
volve on them. These things being 
set in order, the word and ordi- 
nances are dispensed, without any 
unscriptural impositions, either of 
state policy or priestly power. The 
minister is supported by the volun- 
tary contributions of the people of 
his charge ;* and they ought to 
know that it is their interest, as 
much as it is their duty to support 
him liberally.+ But I really must 
beg your excuse for this detail, 
which has been longer than I in- 
teuded. I hope it has tended to 
show the unfettered simplicity and 
unlimited adaptation of New Tes- 
tament principles in the formation 
of achurch. The same might be 
shown to operate equally in respect 
of its continued government and 
discipline. 

Sceva.—Pray do not apologize ; 
for I am glad to have these points 
presented to my view in their con- 
secutive order. Will you allow 
me to ask your opinion, whether 
Church-meetings should be open 
to indiscriminate attendance ? 

Erastus.— There was certainly no 
temptation to such publicity in the 
days of the Apostles, for the Dis- 
ciples met in an upper chamber, 
** for fear of the Jews,” or resorted 
to * deserts and mountains, and 
dens, and caves ‘of the earth,” to 
escape persecution, and enjoy the 
unmolested exercise of their reli- 
gion. It would, therefore, be un- 
just to ground an argument upon 
the character of primitive practice 
in this respect. This being the 
case, I can but frame my opinion 
according to inference and. ana- 
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logy. In the way of inference, I 
argue, that as the Church is always 
distinguished by the term ‘‘ within,” 
and the world by the term ‘ with- 
out,”* it was a dictate of truth and 
propriety, as well as a measure of 
precaution, to hold special Church- 
meetings of the disciples only ; and 
it appears to me that these meet- 
ings are, in many instances, clearly 
distinguishable from the promis- 
cuous assemblies to whom the first 
Evangelists took every possible 
opportunity of preaching Christ, 
and him crucified.t To reason 
from analogy, as the Church is the 
family of the Lord Almighty,{ it 
would seem strange aud incom- 
patible with the distinct order and 
appropriate privileges of the house- 
hold, to admit the presence of 
strangers, when the inmates are 
arranging their domestic afiairs, 
settling their accounts, reprimand- 
ing their servants, admonishing 
their children, or rubbing up and 
trimming their lamps, that they may 
shed forth a brighter light, not 
only in their own habitation, but 
as they walk abroad in a dark be- 
nighted neighbourhood. But your 
question reminds me, that you 
spoke of objections which you en- 
tertain to some of our church- 
proceedings. Will you be kind 
enough to notice these, if they still 
exist in your mind ? 

Sceva,—1 think the plan of exa- 
mining and sifting candidates for 
membership is a dreadful ordeal, 
especially for the young. 

Erastus.—A dreadful ordeal, do 
you say? Why, my friend, have 
you forgot the rack, the dungeon, 
the brand, and the stake? What is 
the light and gentle cross that at- 
tends a modern professor of Chris- 
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1 Thes.iv. 12. 1 Tim. iii. 7. 
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tianity in this country, compared 
with the wrongs, privations, and 
hardships of ‘the noble army of 
martyrs ?” 

Seeva.—I cannot allow that argu- 
ment to be admissible ; for the suf- 
ferings of our forefathers afford no 
reason why we should make a 
cross for ourselves, though it be 
very much lighter than that which 
they endured for conscience sake. 

Erastus.—I admit the justness of 
your observation. But would you 
dispense with all criteria of genu- 
ine discipleship, and throw open 
the Church of God to the free in- 
gress of unconverted characters? 
1 know it is a common argument, 
and one which seems like an ora- 
cle, because it is conveyed in 
Apostolic language, though ap- 
plied, in this instance, to a subject 
very remote from the mark of the 
inspired writer:—‘* Who art thou 
that judgest another man’s servant? 
—To his own master be standeth 
or falleth.” This is an admirable 
rule in things indifferent, and to 
such only it is shown, by the con. 
text, to have respect ;—but where 
we have an express rule and law of 
action, CHRIST is OUR MAsTeR, 
and we are bound to obey him, 
Now look at 1 Cor. v. 11—13, 
and see whether we are not en- 
joined and required to exclude the 
ungodly from the fellowship of the 
Church; and if such are to be 
“* put away,” it surely behoves that 
they be not lightly admitted. Al- 
lowing, then, that some care is pro- 
per on this head, what can be more 
simple, aud less onerous, than the 
requirement, that a letter be ad- 
dressed, by the candidate, to the 
church with which he wishes to 
unite, stating his views of Divine 
Truth, and the effects which the 
Gospel has produced on his de- 
sires, affections, and purposes ; or, 
—which is far preferable to a let- 
ter, because less liable to be abused 
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in the way of plagiarism and tech- 
nicality,—that the pastor, one of 
the deacons, and a lay-brother, be 
appointed to converse with the in- 
dividual, and elicit those deeply 
interesting varieties of Divine ope- 
ration and Christian experience, 
the details of which call forth the 
sympathy, admiration, and devout 
thanksgivings of the assembled 
disciples, while they tend to bind 
the new member to their body, by 
a union of more force than any 
civil compact, and of more dura- 
bility than any merely external 
relation. I am so far from agreeing 
with you, that the ordeal is too 
formidable, that I think we are in 
danger of making the entrance to 
church-privileges so wide and so 
smooth, that not the sheep only, 
but “ grievous wolves ” will enter. 

Sceva.—But is not the work of 
searching into the quality of a can- 
didate’s religious profession often a 
mere empty form? 

Erastus.—It ought not to be so ; 
and will not, if believers are faith- 
ful to God,—to their own consci- 
ences,—and to the soul of the 
individual proposing himself for 
church-membership. Indeed, truth 
warrants me in affirming, that it is 
not so; for proofs of due discrimi- 
nation in this department of chris- 
tian duty are equally numerous 
and beneficial. 

Sceva.— But does this method avail 
to the exclusion of hypocrites ?— 
rather, are they not very frequently 
found in churches professing the 
purest principles ? 

Erastus.—Instances of the kind 
may, and certainly do, occasion- 
ally happen. We find one such 
case in the first Christian Church. 
Ananias and Sapphira were de- 
ceivers, But it was not known, 
nor even suspected, till Peter was 
commissioned, by super-human 
means, to detect and punish the 
hypocrisy of their hearts. We 


cannot discern the secrets of the 
mind, and are, therefore, liable to 
be deceived. Such cases, however, 
are very rare, when we go prayer- 
fully and impartially to work in 
this matter; and their occurrence, 
so far from militating against the 
system of cautious inquiry and 
examination, tends to prove its 
necessity, and to urge to its con- 
scientious administration. 

Sceva. 1 had very nearly for- 
gotten the most powerful and scrip- 
tural objection that can be urged 
against that purity of communion 
for which you contend ;—that is, 
that Judas received the Lord's Sup- 
per from the hand of Christ, who, 
at the same time, knew him to be 
false and traitorous. 

Erastus.—Are you sure of that, 
my friend? Itis, at any rate, a 
questionable matter; and therefore, 
not one on which the advocates of 
open communion can build. In 
John, (taking out his pocket Bible) 
in John xiii. 30. I read: “ He 
then,” i.e. Judas, “ having received 
the sop, went immediately out.” 
This sop was the flesh of the pas- 
chal Lamb, which our Lord dipped 
in the dish of bitter sauce, and 
gave to Judas, ver. 26. The traitor, 
convicted in his own conscience, 
by the words of Christ: —** he that 
dippeth his hand with me in the 
dish, the same shall betray me ;”* 
and urged on by the evil one, who, 
at that moment entered, and took 
complete possession of his mind, 
withdrew indignantly, and in haste, 
not even waiting till the passover- 
feast was concluded. The Lord’s 
Supper was dispensed after the 
Paschal Supper, as is evident 
from the narratives of the whole 
four Evangelists, The only cir- 
cumstance that seems to favour 
your position is, that Luke speaks 
of the hand of Judas being on the 
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table, after the cup of the New 
Testament had been dispensed. 
But the order of time is not always 
observed by this Evangelist ;— 
John is the only one of four who 
points out the precise period of 
Judas’ withdrawment; and he is 
admitted, by the best expositors, to 
be, not only more particular than 
the rest, in his details of what 
passed that night, but every where 
more exact than they, in narrating 
events in the order of their occur. 
rence. J must own myself unwil- 
ling to cede this point; though, if 
justice compelled me to do so, I 
could still undertake to show, that 
it would not make so much for the 
practice of indiscriminate com- 
munion as you seem to imagine. 
Sceva.—Indeed ! [ should be gra- 
tified in hearing what you would 
advance on that point; but we 
must reserve it for some distant 
opportunity, when I hope we may 
pursue this and some other topics 
connected with the nature and in- 
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terests of that kingdom, which is 
destined to survive all other rule, 
and to be co-extensive with the 
habitable globe. You have given 
me much to think of; and I shall 
weigh your arguments with the 
attention they deserve. I had in- 
tended tc ask you, whether it would 
not be advisable to leave the fitness 
of candidates for church-fellow- 
ship entirely to the judgment of 
the pastor? but I have not time to 
enter on the subject now. 

Erastus.—A bint on that point 
will suffice to furnish you with my 
opinion. You know how highly 
and how justly [ esteem and love 
my pastor; but I would neither 
burden him with so great a weight 
of responsibility on the one hand, 
nor, on the other, would L expose 
him to so great a temptation to be- 
come a Protestant-pope! But I 
must not detain you. Adieu, my 
friend, adieu. 

KOHELETH. 





ON THE CONNECTION OF THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT WITH 
THE MEDIATION OF CHRIST. 


No. III. 

THE Holy Spirit being the gift of 
God through Jesus Christ, and being 
communicated by him, it remains 
to be inquired, whether we may 
not, in all the work of the Spirit, 
trace an intimate connection with 
that of the Mediator, and perceive 
that the former is merely the com- 
pletion of the latter. That this is 
the case, shall be the last proof of- 
fered of the intimate connection be- 
tween the Gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and the Mediation of Christ. The 
object of this paper is to illustrate 
the following proposition :— 

III. That the Holy Spirit, in 
his operations, is principally con- 
versant with the mediatorial work 
of Christ. 


This subject is a very copious one, 
since all that is performed by the 
sacred Spirit might be introduced ; 
but a few only of the most promi- 
nent operations shall be mention- 
ed, and some of them treated very 
briefly. 

1, The Spirit of Prophecy ut- 
tered predictions relating to Jesus 
Christ. The prophecies indeed de- 
monstrate and illustrate the Provi- 
dence of God, in its wide dominion 
over the world; they relate to 
the commencement, the extensive 
power, the decay, and destruction 
of mighty empires; but, vast as 
these subjects are, and important 
to human happiness, they are chiefly 
mentioned to introduce something 
concerning the kingdom of Christ ; 
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they are but the scaffolding which 
is erected and removed with sole re- 
ference to that sublime structure; 
and hence we find, in almost every 
prediction, something relative to 
the Church of Christ, its founda- 
tion, its establishment, its oppres- 
sion, or itstriumph, The prophets 
are said to speak of the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow. This is the great topic, 
never overlovked. In the New 
Testament, the prophecies can 
searcely be said to assume a more 
Christian character; for what can 
be more exclusively Christian, than 
some parts of the writings of Isaiah? 
but they are more confined to spi- 
ritual subjects; all men are regard- 
ed as they are ranged, either under 
the banner of the Holy Jesus, or 
under that of Antichrist. This cor- 
responds with what is said, Rev. 
xix.10. ‘* The testimony of Jesus 
is the Spiritof prophecy.” «It is 
the true Spirit and proper intention 
of prophecy, to reveal things relat- 
ing to Christ and his church.”* 

2. The testimony of the Spirit is 
borne principally to Jesus Christ. 
The messengers of God have all 
agreed in this, that they are his 
witnesses—Jesus himself came to 
bear witness to the truth ; and this 
is no small part of the office of the 
Holy Spirit. But what is the truth 
especially attested by him? Is it 
that God is the great and glorious 
creator, governor, and supporter of 
all things? Is it his eternal power 
and Godhead ? Is it natural re- 
ligion, exhibiting the relation of the 
creature to his Creator, without any 
regard to man’s fallen condition, and 
the interposition of the Deity, on 
his behalf? No: these are not 
the doctrines peculiarly confirmed 
by the Spirit, they are left to be 
demonstrated, in great measure, by 
the works of Creation and Provi- 
dence ; light and conviction beam 
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on them from every part of the uni- 
verse; and, without any further 
proof being offered, those are left 
without excuse, who, beholding the 
operations of Almighty Power, re- 
fuse to acknowledge and to worship 
the Supreme God. In the former 
dispensation, indeed, the fact is for- 
mally announced, and to the con- 
fusion of idolatry and polytheism, 
the revelation commences with it; 
that, in the beginning, God created 
the heavens and the earth; but, 
in the New Testament, the Holy 
Spirit bears witness repeatedly, that 
it is the Word who formed all things 
without any exception, that, by 
him, all things consist, and that 
he upholdeth all things by the 
word of his power. Even this, 
while it is the highest testimony to 
Jesus Christ, while it shows him to 
be crowned with unspeakable ho- 
nours, yet does not refer sufficiently 
to his mediation; and, therefore, 
closely connected with these testi- 
monies, which evince him to be the 
brightness of the Father's glory, 
we find it said, the Word was made 
flesh—He himself purged our sins. 
This is he that came by water and 
blood, even Jesus Christ, not by 
water only, but by water and blood, 
and itis the Spirit that beareth wit- 
ness, because the Spirit is truth,— 
1 John v. 6. 

When the Apostles, the chosen 
witnesses of Jesus, in the face of an 
opposing world, spake of the purity 
of his character, and the dignity of 
his office, their ultimate appeal was 
to the Sacred Spirit. They testi- 
fied, that Jesus of Nazareth was 
approved of God among them, by 
wonders and signs that he did— 
that though he was condemned for 
uttering blasphemy, in saying that 
he was the Son of God ; yet, after 
his crucifixion and burial, he arose 
from the dead on the third day— 
that God received him to heaven, 
and through him, proclaimed par- 
don to sinners—and that, by his re- 
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surrection, God had given assurance 
that he should be the final Judge of 
all men—they had only to look to 
heaven, and to say, Mighty Spirit 
of truth and holiness, give thy tes- 
timony to our declarations! It 
is immediately done. Is any one 
present, lame or blind, or sick, a 
miracle is wrought; or, while they 
pray, the place is shaken, where 
they are assembled, and they are 
filled with the Holy Ghost, Acts 
iv. 31. In addition to this, there 
was an attestation, such as had 
never followed the instructions of 
philosophy, the inculcation of moral 
duties, or of any system of doctrines, 
in which Christ was not exalted— 
the entire change of character, the 
permanent alteration of temper and 
conduct ; this effect, following their 
preaching, in the case of many 
thousands of persons, was a deci- 
sive and enduring proof of the verity 
and power of evangelical instruc- 
tion. Him hath God exalted with 
his right hand to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, for to give repentance to 
Israel, and forgiveness of sins.— 
And we are his witnesses of these 
things; and so is also the Holy 
Ghost, whom God hath given to 
them that obey him. Acts v. 31, 
32. 

If it be asked, what is the gene- 
ral outline of this testimony borne 
to the Redeemer? It may be an- 
swered, it affirms, that he came in 
the flesh, and for the two-fold pur- 

of securing our acceptance 
with God, and of making us holy ; 
or that he came both by water and 
blood—that he was perfectly pure 
and free from the slightest stains of 
those crimes which were charged 
against him—that he is the true 
Messiah, foretold by the prophets— 
and that he is the Supreme Sove- 
reign ofthe Church. Hence, every 
one who is concerned to avoid the 
criminality of disbelieving the tes- 
timony which God hath given to 
his Son, acknowledges the incarna- 
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tion of the word, believes Jesus to 
be the Christ, looks to him as the 
Holy One of God for righteousness 
and sanctification, and with due ho- 
mage calls him Lord. 

The Spirit is likewise said to bear 
witness with our spirits, that we 
are the children of God, Rom. viii. 
16. This he can only do when we 
really become such. But it is 
through Jesus alone that this privi- 
lege can be bestowed on any one, 
whatever his previous character 
may have been. As many as re- 
ceived him to them, gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe in his name. The 
immediate testimony of the Spirit, 
within the hearts of believers, is, 
that they have received JesusChrist ; 
that they are, therefore, introduced 
as children into that family of which 
he is the head; and that, if they are 
children, then heirs, heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ. The 
whole of the testimony thus relates 
to him. 

3. The instruction of the Spirit 
imparts the truth of Christ. The 
first instructor of the disciples was 
Jesus himself; but bis continuance 
with them was only temporary, and 
those whom he tanght, had many 
prejudices, and heard many things 
without understanding them. In- 
deed the gospel could not be fully 
taught whilst our Lord continued 
on earth ; the great work of mercy 
itself had not been accomplished, 
and how could it be fully explain- 
ed? Jesus had not yet died to 


‘make atonement, nor risen for our 


justification, nor ascended as our 
forerunner—how then could truths 
which, as yet, wanted their most 
interesting illustrations, and their 
sublimest evidence, be fully ex- 
plained? These teachings were re- 
tained in their minds as parables, 
to receive a solution in future, and, 
as propositions, the demonstration 
of which was not yet given. “ I have 
yet many things to say unto you, 
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but ye cannot bear them now.— 
Howbeit when he, the Spirit of 
truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth; for he shall not speak 
of himself; but whatsoever he shall 
hear, that shall he speak: and he 
will show you things to come. He 
shall glorify me; for he shall re- 
ceive of mine, and shall show it 
unto you,” John xvi. 12—14. We 
are here told, that the Spirit would 
teach whatever is necessary for man 
to know concerning the Saviour ; 
that his instructions would not, 
strictly speaking, be new, for the 
dispensation of the Spirit would not 
be a new system like that of Jesus 
Christ ; but would be simply the 
exhibition of what he called his— 
that all his teachings would tend to 
exalt and glorify the Son of God, 
by displaying the riches of the com- 
munications made through him to 
mankind, since all the fulness of the 
Father was in him, that abundance 
of grace and truth might be be- 
stowed. 

Without discussing these several 
re one shall be selected as the 
subject of brief comment. There 
is reference made in another place 
to the Spirit, as being a remembran- 
cer; itis promised, * he shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance whatsoever I 
have said unto you.” The emphasis 
that is placed on the assertion, that 
he shall not speak of himself, and 
the repetition of it in various forms, 
shows the importance of the fact, 
that the Holy Spirit comes as the 
teacher of the truths of Christ. He 
has no new doctrines to reveal, he 
comes to explain, to apply, and to 
enforce the instructions of the great 
Teacher, and to remove all that 
would prevent a ready and cordial 
reception of them. Thus it will 
appear, that the whole scheme of 
revelation is uniform and entire, 
from its very commencement—it 
only needed development; the 
very first promise made, when our 


first parents were summoned to hear 
their dreaded sentence in Paradise, 
contained thefgerm of the whole 
gospel; it expanded in the commu- 
nications that were made to Abra- 
ham the friend of God, and after- 
wards to Moses, to David, and the 
prophets ; Jesus himself referred to 
the testimony of the former Scrip- 
tures, as the confirmation of his 
own, and the Apostles constantly 
founded all their instructions, on 
what they had heard from Jesus 
himself during his personal ministry. 

“The things to be declared to 
us and bestowed on us, are origi- 
nally the Father’s things; he is the 
peculiar fountain of them all ; his 
love, wisdom, goodness, counsel, 
and will, is their supreme cause and 
spring. They are made the things 
of the Son, on account of his me- 
diation, for thereby they were pre- 
pared for us, and given out to us, 
by the Holy Ghost—He shall take 
of mine and shall show it unto 
you.”* 

4. The Holy Spirit convinces 
mankind of sin committed against 
Christ. ‘The first decisive opera- 
tions on the human mind appear to 
be those of reproof and conviction. 
He wounds, that he may heal. As 
the beautiful colours of the bow ap- 
pear not in the heavens, unless the 
sky has been beclouded and rain has 
fallen ; so the promises of the cove- 
nant will not cheer the heart, unless 
it has been saddened by that godly 
sorrow, which causes the tears of 
true repentence to be shed. 

It is said, when he is come, he 
will reprove, or convince the world 
of sin, What isthen the particular 
crime which he shall charge on the 
conscience, and prove to be of the 
greatest magnitude, and the a 
est malignity ? It is that the world 
believed not on him; yea, that when 
dwelling in the frail tabernacle of 
flesh, yet displaying the glories of 





* Dr, Owen. 
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the only begotten of the Father, he 
came unto his own, and his own re- 


ceived him not. ‘This was indeed 
the very conviction which wounded 
the first converts to the heart, they 
felt that they had been the betray- 
ers and murderers of the Son of 
God. Itisadded, he will convince 
the world of righteousness, even 
the perfect righteousness of Jesus, 
who, though he suffered as an im- 
postor, yet, by his resurrection and 
return to the Father, was declared 
perfectly blameless, and, indeed, 
was in many ways justified by the 
Spirit. Seen no more in this world, 
it might be regarded as certain, that 
he who was received into heaven 
had brought in an everlasting righte- 
ousness. He will convince too of 
judgment, the condemnation of Sa- 
tan and his works. Already had 
that enemy been foiled, he had been 
seen falling like lightning from 
heaven, and, in like manner, he 
must be also expelled from earth. 
Now is the judgment of this world, 
now shall the prince of this world 
be cast out, John xii. 31, 32. The 
Spirit convinced many of a future 
judgment ; of its certainty, and of 
the striking fact, that Jesus himself 
was to be the adorable Judge, so 
that they not merely trembled for 
the time, as did Felix; but they 
made every effort to fly from the 
wrath to come. It will be observed, 
that the whole work of conviction 
relates to Jesus Christ. The siu of 
which the world is convinced is un- 
belief as to himself—the righteous- 


ness demonstrated is his, both per-. 


sonal and communicated—and the 
judgment certified is that, by which 
he will condemn the evil Spirit and 
his followers. 

This corresponds with a prophe- 
tical passage which has already re- 
ceived a remarkable fulfilment, in 
the conversion of many Jews, and 
is yet oo to be accomplished 
in a far more delightful manner 
with respect to their descendants ; 

N. 8, NO. 84, 
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and which gives a vivid description 
of the very method, in which the 
Holy Spirit continually commences 
and carries on his great work in the 
salvation of mankind. I will pour 
upon the house of David, and upon 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the 
spirit of grace and of supplications, 
and they shall look upon me whom 
they have pierced, and shall mourn 
for him, Zech, xii. 10. A complete 
rejection of the Messiah, by those 
who have known him, is called a 
crucifying the Son of God afresh ; 
all neglect of him, and want of 
faith in him, is felt, by the enlight- 
ened conscience, to partake of the 
nature of this criminality ; and, 
therefore, while every recollected 
sin will occasion shame and grief, 
the thought of having pierced so 
kind a friend, will fill the mind 
with sorrow peculiarly bitter. 

5. The Holy Spirit, in renewing 
and sanctifying the mind, makes 
use of the word of Christ. The ne. 
cessity of these influences is so- 
lemnly expressed by our Lord, 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, ex- 
cept a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. So essential 
is this change to the welfare of man, 
that it was repeatedly promised in 
the Jewish Scriptures; but, it will 
be recollected, that the engagement 
that God would take away the 
heart of stone, and give a heart of 
flesh. formed no part of the Old 
Covenant; but rather of the New, 
of which Jesus Christ is the Media- 
tor. The renewing of the Holy 
Ghost is shed abroad richly through 
him. The truth of the Gospel is 
employed in the regeneration and 
sanctification of mankind. he in- 
corruptible seed of the word, is that 
by which we are begotten again ; 
and, by the sincere milk of the 
word, the new born child is nou- 
rished for immortality. Sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit, and belief of the 
truth, are blessings —, con- 
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nected ; the former is bestowed by 
means of the latter. The words 
which, being listened to, under- 
stood, and credited, produce this 
important change, are, believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved. 

The observation has already been 
made, of the remarkable connec- 
tion, between the resurrection of 
Christ, and the new birth of man; 
the agent in both is the same; the 
exceeding greatness of the power 
requisite is, in both, the same; had 
not the resurrection of Jesus been 
a fact, regeneration would have 
been unknown, and, where that is 
not proclaimed, we look in vain for 
instances of the Spirit’s new creat- 
ing power. Christ’s resurrection 
was the great movement in the 
region of death, which has burst 
its bounds, and opened the way, 
for vast multitudes, to come forth 
quickened with spiritual vigour to 
walk in the enjoyment of light; and 
hereafter to taste full felicity from 
the great fountain of life. 

6. The Holy Spirit, when he 
comforts the mind, imparts the con- 
solations of Christ. If he had not 
been sent by him, and endowed 
with all the power and merit result- 
ing from his work, he could not 
have been a comforter. On this 
subject, an extract shall be given 
from Gurnal, which, if it be rather 
Jong, will be found suitable to the 
topic under discussion, and a large 
portion is quoted, because the old 
divines have not so frequently illus- 
trated this doctrine, as they have 
many others. A very slight altera- 
tion has been made in the language, 
in one or two places. 

** It is the gospel alone that pre- 
sents the Spirit of God, as a com- 
forter, to poor sinners. Indeed, 
the comforting office of the Spirit 
is founded upon the satisfaction of 
Jesus Christ. When Christ had 


shed his blood, and in it laid down 
the full price of asinner’s peace with 
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God, then, at his return to heaven, 
he prays his Father to send the 


Comforter. Neither could Christ 
make this request of his Father, 
nor his Father grant it tohim; but, 
upon the account of his death, 
which secures the justice of God 
from receiving any damage, by the 
comfort which the Spirit carries 
into the believer's bosom. Christ 
tells his disciples, if I go notaway, 
the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but, if I depart, I will send 
him unto you. Pray, mark the 
Spirit, as a comforter, stays till 
Christ goes to heaven, to send him 
down, and no room for Christ there, 
till the work was done he came 
about: and, what was that? but 
by his bloody death to purchase 
peace with God for poor believing 
sinners; and now let him come 
when he will, the Spirit is to be 
sent as a Comforter, as soon as he 
appears in heaven as an Lnterces- 
sor.” 

“ Hence it is, when the Father 
sends him as a Comforter, he sends 
him in Christ’s name, who hath 
made up the breach between him 
and sinners, John xiv. 26. That 
is, for his sake, and at his entreaty. 
Yea, when the Spirit doth com- 
fort,—what is it he saith? The 
joyful news he briags is Gospel 
intelligence, John xvi. 13, 14.— 
When he comes to teach, he shall 
not bring new light different from 
what shines in the Gospel; but 
what truth Christ preached in the 
Gospel, that he shall teach; when 
he comforts, the ingrediepts which 
his soul-reviving cordials are made 
of, are what grow in the gospel 
garden. He shall receive of mine, 
and show it to you, that is my death, 
my merit, my resurrection, my as- 
cension, and intercession, my pro- 
mises purchased and sealed with 
my blood, these shall he take and 
make report of them to you, for 
your eternal joy and comfort ; so 
that, if it had not been for these, 
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the Spirit who is Christ’s messen- 
ger, would have wanted an errand 
of this comfortable nature, to have 
brought to poor sinuers; yea, in- 
stead of a comforter, he would have 
been an accuser, and tormentor : 
he that now bears witness with our 
Spirits for reconciliation, adoption, 
and salvation, would have joined 
in a sad testimony with our guilty 
consciences against us, for our dam- 
nation and destruction.” 

1. The doctrine which has now 
been discussed, proves that salva- 
tion is altogether the work of God. 
It destroys all the proud hopes of 
the Pharisee, and is calculated to 
convince the legalist of his fatal 
error. The two great and connected 
doctrines of Christianity, are the 
atonement of Christ giving man par- 
don, and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
imparting holiness; can either of 
these, can the two united proceed 
from the law? Are not both effu- 
sions of pure sovereign mercy ?— 
What an affecting picture is here 
presented to us of man’s depravity, 
helplessness, and guilt! Removed 
far from God, not even permitted 
directly to address him; the na- 
tural channel of intercourse is 
closed, apparently for ever, A 
Mediator is necessary to open it 
again. Unequalled wisdom and 
goodness provides one equal to the 
occasion, one who is both God and 
man ; through him alone, God can 
speak in language of encourage- 
ment to the sinner, and he may 
supplicate his offended Creator.— 
The appointed sufferings are en- 
dured by this friend of mankind, 
they are accepted, and the triumph 
of the Gospel uttersits sweet sounds, 
and proclaims, that God’s justice 
being satisfied, there is pardon for 
the guilty. 

But why does not the condemned 
creature avail himself of the bles- 
sing, and return to bis Father? 
Alas! he has lived too long at a 
distance from the life-giving Spirit. 


eternal salvation. 
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All is cold and inanimate; and he 
loves to be far from the source of 
purity; he loves sin, which es- 
tranges him from it, The Spirit 
of God is now sent from a Father, 
reconciled through the blood of 
Christ. By him is imparted life 
to the dead, knowledge to the ig- 
norant, confidence to the distrast- 
ful, and love to the enemy. This 
accomplishes the sinner’s salvation. 
Without it he would have been 
lost; Christ would have been re- 


jected, his cross a stumbling block; 


a gracious Father would have wel- 
comed no returning prodigal ; 
and the whole purpose of the in- 
carnation would have been frus- 
trated. To whom then is salvation 
to be ascribed; to God or to man? 
Where is boasting, then? It is 
excluded. By what law? of works? 
Nay : but by the law of faith. 

2. This doctrine shows that the 
Gospel has always a holy ten- 
dency, Every licentious Antino- 
mian sentiment which would make 
the Gospel pander to human cor- 
ruption is condemned by the recol- 
lection, that the purpose of the 
death of Christ was to send the 
purifying Spirit. His design, in- 
deed, was the salvation of his peo- 
ple ; but it should be remembered, 
for it strikes at the root of many 
errors, it was to save his people 
from their sins; this salvation is in 
this world to commence and ad- 
vance; it is to enter eternity, al- 
ready to a great degree matured, 
and there to be enjoyed as an 
Never was 
there a dream of the imagination 
more vain and utterly groundless, 
more opposed to the plans of God, 
or more destructive to man, than 
that perpetual bliss might be anti- 
cipated by any who are not walk- 
ing in God’s saving health—in the 
ways of holiness. What operation 
is there of the Divine Agent which 
is not calculated to produce pu- 
rity? A licentious professor of 
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Christianity casts the greatest dis- 
honour upon it; his great aim seems 
to be, to prove that Christ is the 
minister of sin; he entirely disre- 
gards the great design of his medi- 
ation ; he does despite to the Spirit 
of grace, and unless God give him 
repentance at that happy period 
when the whole economy of re- 
demption shall be accomplished, 
and the church shall be presented 
to God without spot or wrinkle, or 
any such thing, unredeemed by a 
holy Saviour, and unrenewed by 
the Holy Spirit, he will be a 
wretched outcast, shut out from 
the felicity and holiness of that 
glorious dispensation, never to 
have a part in the New Jeru- 
salem. 

3. This doctrine teaches the com- 
pleteness of the work of the Spirit, 
and renders at least improbable, 
because apparently unnecessary, 
the expectation, now so common, 
of the personal reign of Christ upon 
earth. The Spirit was sent to 
supply his place, and is to abide 
with his disciples for ever. Jesus 
is, then, present through him, 
wherever his people meet. He 
says, ‘* Lo, I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world :” 
and by this we know that he 
dwelleth in us by his Spirit, which 
he hath given us. The following 
sentiment has been broached by 
one who advocates the views above 
referred to: ‘* Some expect that 
the Spirit’s power will prevail over 
all opposition ; but we know that 
it is the seed of Mary who shall 
prevail over the enemies of the 
Church.” But, is not this to cast 
dishonour on the Spirit of God, as 
if his power were insuflicient ? 
Does it not also cast a_ re- 
flection upon the Son of God? 
For, whatever lowers in our esteem 
the value of what he has obtained, 
wust tend likewise to depreciate 
the worth of his undertaking. 
May we all be preserved from 
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saying a word against the Holy 
Ghost, and be kept at a vast dis- 
tance from that sin which can never 
be forgiven.* 

The energy of the Holy Spirit 
has been tried, and has it in any 
respect been found wanting? Are 
persecutors to be changed into 
zealous promoters of the truth? 
Was not Saul, the injurious zealot, 
transformed into Paul the Apostle? 
Are opposers of the truth to be si- 
lenced? Was not Peter, filled with 
the Holy Ghost, able to confound 
Elymas the sorcerer, and even to 
smite him with blindness? Are 
the doctrines relating to man’s sal- 
vation to be widely promulgated ? 
What can we desire more, than 
the exertion of the power which 
made Christianity spread so rapidly 
in the days of the Apostles; which 
enabled them to exclaim, “ Now, 
thanks be unto God, who always 
causeth us to triumph in Christ, 
and maketh known the savour of 
his knowledge by us in every 
place ;” and caused Paul to rejoice 
that the Gentiles were obedient, 
by word and deed, through mighty 
signs and wonders, by the power of 
the Spirit of God; so that from 
Jerusalem and round about Iilyri- 
cum, I have fully preached the 
Gospel of Christ.” Scarcely can 
we wish conversions to be more 
frequent than they were on the day 
of the Spirit’s power, when three 
thousand were converted under one 
sermon. If there were ten thou- 
sand sacred preachers, the same 
influence afforded, might by only 
a single sermon from each, turn a 
vast empire to God. A nation 
born in a day may be no hyperbo- 





* Since the above was written, the 
writer has seen a passage in a late work 
of Dr. Bennett’s, which bears a remark- 
able resemblance to this paragraph. 
Perhaps it may confirm the accuracy of 
the conclusion, since it is derived from 
processes of reasoning quite distinct from 
each other. 
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lical expression. 
brooded on the waters, six days 
were sufficient for the creation and 
adornment of this immense globe: 
how little time may suffice, with 
the same energy, for its new crea- 


When the Spirit 


tion, God only knows. We want 
nothing new—we want a church 
restored to its former state; we 
want the great Agent of good to 
display his power as in the former 
times, 

Without enlarging on topics of 
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improvement, which in considerable 
nuinbers readily occur to the mind, 
let us honour the Son of God, by 
humbly, earnestly, and constantly 
praying for this great gift which he 
has procured. The whole of these 
papers serve to illustrate that cheer- 
ing passage, ‘If ye, then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give his 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 
E. 


ON SPIRITUAL DECLENSION. 


SPIRITUAL declension supposes 
an antecedent state of religious ad- 
vancement. If we refer to the 
history of the Church in its earliest 
periods, painful facts evince, that 
bitter and gloomy days were as- 
signed to different members of the 
redeemed family, which would not 
have occurred, had their hearts 
and lives been more in accordance 
with the will of God; and which, 
while they are to be regarded as 
paternal chastisements, clearly indi- 
cate a fluctuation in their religious 
experience, The spiritual horizon 
of Noah, Abraham, Moses, and 
David, was occasionally obscured 
by dark and portentous clouds; 
and the checquered scene by which 
they were encircled arose from a 
degree of mental alienation from 
the great source of being and of 
bliss. 

lf we advance to the history of 
the Church, under a new and 
brighter economy, additional evi- 
dence will be supplied to confirm 
the sentiment, that, while God has 
ever Leen unwavering in his regards 
to his people, their departures from 
him have been numerous, and have 
sometimes occurred under circum- 
stances of peculiar aggravation. 

Spiritual declension, while it 


stands opposed to religious pros- 


perity, may be distinguished from 
apostacy. In the latter case, what- 
ever semblances of piety might 
have been manifested, we are not 
warranted to conclude that there 
ever could have been the existence 
of real religion. 

The apostate, after the purposes 
for which he assumed the mask of 
religion have been accomplished, 
abruptly renounces his profession, 
without any relentings, and be- 
comes ‘tenfold more the child of 
darkness.” The subject of spiri- 
tual declension gradually recedes 
from a blessed and holy elevation. 
The treachery of his heart and the 
wiles of Satan have conspired to 
throw him into a kind of lethargy, 
from which he is, perhaps, aroused 
by some alarming dispensation of 
Providence. The apostate is re- 
signed to a species of moral indu- 
ration, from which the thunders of 
a dissolving world can alone awake 
him. 

Availing ourselves of the in- 
structive details of the New Tes- 
tament relative to a backward 
course in the ways of God, we 
should say, that this truly affecting 
state was similar to that to which 
the disciples in Galatia were re- 
duced, when the Apostle directed 
to them that cutting appeal, 
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‘«Where is the blessedness ye 
spake of?” That it corresponds 
with the state of Peter’s mind, be- 
fore the Lord, by the glance of his 
love, melted him into penitence 
and grief; and that it receives still 
further illustration from the situa- 
tion of the Asiatic Churches, the 
members of which are described as 
having ‘ forsaken their first love,” 
and who are so solemnly called 
upon to “remember from whence 
they had fallen—to be watch- 
ful—to strengthen the things which 
remained, but were ready to die— 
and to repent and do their first 
works.” 

Tn noticing the causes of this 
evil, it may be proper to observe, 
that they are to be traced to man. 
‘“*God cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tempteth he any man.” 
As every effect has a cause, and 
all progress supposes commence- 
ment, the religious state referred 
to must have had a beginning and 
an origin. Religious declension, as 
it could not have originated with 
God, so it is inconsistent with the 
Divine perfections, to suppose that 
he has not provided adequate 
means for the upholding of his 
people. To every subject of this 
evil who has successively passed 
off the stage of time, Jehovah 
might have said, “Oh that thou 
nals harkened unto me, then had 
thy peace been as ariver, and thy 
righteousness as the waves of the 
sea.” 

The heart is the seat of life, the 
source of thought, the origin of 
emotion, and the fountain of ac- 
tion. This awfui citadel is exhi- 
bited in the holy volume as com- 
mitted to the guardianship of its 
possessor. The precepts and pro- 
mises of God are the weapons ap- 
pointed for its defence. Man is 
its destined centinel. Were he 


constantly to wear the heavenly 
armour, adroitly to use the means 
of defence, 


and incessantly to 


On Spiritual Declension. 
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watch the approaches of the ene- 
my, he would not merely exist, 
but prosper. His thoughts would 
be holy, his affections heavenly, 
and the whole current of his emo- 
tions flow to God. All irregulari- 
ty in the thoughts, all earthliness 
in the affections, all viciousness in 
conduct, may be traced to a want 
of vigilance. 

But as, in a retrograde and de- 
scending course, one evil is gene- 
rally connected with and succeeds 
another ; so in the progress of spi- 
ritual declension, the absence of 
watchfulness is followed by luke- 
warmness and remissness in devo- 
tion. The duties of the closet are 
neglected, the Scriptures are only 
cursorily read, and the accustomed 
helps for the maintenance of a 
spirit of piety are so mechanically 
resorted to, that, as under these 
circumstances, little benefit is de- 
rived from them, so they become 
in the course of time to be regarded 
rather as a burden than a privilege. 
Nor is this all. God having ap- 
pointed these exercises as the great 
means of preserving the life of re- 
ligion in the soul, when they are 
relinquished, the individual is ex- 
posed unshielded to every adver- 
sary, and becomes an easy prey to 
the first temptation. We mighit 
as rationally infer that a healthy 
subject could exist without aliment, 
or a sick person recover without 
the aid of medicine, as that a 
Christian should ever persevere in 
holiness while refusing to avail 
himself of those means which God 
has appointed for bis preservation. 

Having glanced at the causes, 
we notice, very briefly, some of the 
symptoms of this malady. 

Although estrangement and dis- 
tance from our heavenly Friend 
necessarily involve criminality, it 
is not necessary, in every case, that 
the individual should have fallen 
into open immoralities. The evil is 
so subtle in its nature, as to lie be- 
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yond the precincts of common ob- 


servation. Relative duties may 
be performed. The individual may 
be upright in his dealings, and 
carry a fair exterior. But although 
the plant may not have lost its 
foliage, or have become entirely 
unfruitful, the canker-worm of de- 
clension is secretly operating ; and 
the microscope of truth detects ap- 
pearances, which, did they not re- 
ceive a timely check, would inevi- 
tably prove destructive. 

As before conversion, the means 
of religious improvement are em- 
ployed under circumstances essen- 
tially different to the state of the 
heart subsequently to that period, 
so, although it is impossible that a 
subject of regeneration should ever 
return to such a state; still, when 
declension exists in the last stage 
of the disorder, a condition of 
mind is induced bordering upon 
it. Life is not extinct, but there is 
a suspension of the healthy action 
of the vital functions. The word 
is heard, but only partially re- 
ceived. Christians are met, but 
there is little communion. The 
sacramental board is surrounded, 
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but there are no meltings of con- 
trition. The praises of God are 
sung but there is no melody of the 
heart. The language of prayer is 
used, but there is no approach to 
God. The Scriptures are read, but 
the promises are not applied. The 
disciples of Christ are relieved, but 
with a cold indifference. The 
cause of God is supported, but 
with an expiring zeal. 

This moral distemper is most in- 
sidious in its approaches. Under 
its influence the individual is led to 
a point of danger from which, in 
more prosperous periods, he would 
have shrunk with dismay. To 
sovereign mercy alone is to be as- 
cribed his deliverance from a ca- 
tastrophe which has no _ parallel. 
Declension is a smooth and flowing 
descent, gentle in its slope, into 
which the unwary pilgrim some- 
times wanders and is restored; but 
in the same direction, there is a 
rapid declivity. Should this once 
be reached, it will conduct to a 
state from which there is no re- 
covery. 

T. 8. 

Great Marlow, 





ON THE PROBABLE NUMBER OF CHRIST’S DISCIPLES, AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN iv, 12. 


THE success of Christ’s ministry 
was, undoubtedly, considerable. 
Some passages of the Scriptures 
intimate that the Saviour was not 
universally received ; while others 
prove that great interest and ex- 
citement were felt by the Jewish 
people, when he went forth, say- 
ing—‘* Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven was at hand.” Both 
classes of passages must be under- 
stood relatively, When John’s 
disciples asserted that ‘all men 
came to Christ,” the phrase must 
be understood with limitation; and 
when John declares that “‘ no man 
received the Saviour’s testimony,” 


the phrase must not be understood 
as though there were no excep- 
tions. 

The only means by which we 
can judge of Christ’s success is by 


- comparing it with that of his fore- 


runner. 

It is admitted by all, that the 
number of John’s disciples was 
very great, 

“ All the land of Judea’”— 
** they of Jerusalem”—* and all 
the region round about Jordan,” 
came to John, heard, conversed, 
and were baptized. In other pas- 
sages the phrases, “ the multi- 
tude,” and ‘all the people,” are 
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applied to the hearers of John. 
With what limitations soever these 
phrases must be understood, they 
undoubtedly imply that vast num- 
bers of persons must have become 
his disciples, If this inference be 
just, it follows, then, from the 
passage above, that still greater 
numbers became the disciples of 
the Redeemer, and that a consi- 
derable proportion of the inha- 
bitants of Judea must have pro- 
Sessedly received him as the Mes- 
siah, 

On this principle only can the 
following passages be understood : 
*« All men cometo him;” “ all the 
nae were very attentive to hear 

im;” “the world is gone after 
him ;” “if we let him- alone, all 
men will believe on him.” The 
jealousies and prejudices of the 
ecclesiastical rulers, doubtless, 
magnified the apparent numbers of 
his disciples, but allowing as large 
a deduction as pussible on this 
account, yet so great was his suc- 
cess, that they adopted means to 
prevent, if possible, the whole 
population from attaching them- 
selves to his ministry. The Sa- 
viour was constantly attended by 
multitudes, who came not only to 
witness and experience his mira- 
culous power, but also to hear the 
“‘ gracious words that proceeded 
out of his mouth.” Parties of 
** four thousand,” and of ‘* seven 
thousand,” besides women and 
children, are mentioned as having 
followed the Redeemer on his 
itinerating excursion through the 
Holy Land. Our Saviour’s mi- 
nistry was exercised throughout 
Palestine, especially to the north 
of Jerusalem. In Judea, Samaria, 
and Galilee, he wrought miracles, 
and preached the glad tidings of 
the kingdom. Multitudes, in nearly 
every town and village, received 
his instructions, were baptized, 
and thus became his professed 
disciples. 


In estimating the probable suc- 
cess of Christ’s ministry, it must 
not be forgotten, that he was as- 
sisted greatly by his twelve apos- 
tles, and by the seventy disciples, 
whom he sent to itinerate through- 
out the country, and thus prepare 
the way for his reception and 
his success. And we are assured 
that their temporary mission was 
followed with extensive and be- 
neficial results. 

Various passages in the New 
Testament intimate that the num- 
ber of Christ’s disciples was very 
considerable. When about to 
choose his apostles, his disciples in 
the vicinity were summoned, and 
from them he selected twelve, who 
were to be the companions of his 
journey; and at a subsequent pe- 
riod he chose out of the body of 
his followers seventy others, 
whom he endowed with miracu- 
lous gifts, and sent them forth to 
announce the speedy commence- 
ment of the “ reign of heaven.” 

It is true the whole population 
did not receive him. The pas- 
sages already alluded show, how- 
ever, that multitudes of various 
classes of society acknowledged 
his authority, and became his dis- 
ciples. The evangelist informs us, 
that ‘* many of the chief rulers 
believed on him,” though timidity 
prevented their public avowal of 
attachment to his cause. Several 
of the Roman, military and civil 
officers, and some of the females 
connected with the higher stations, 
became his followers. The ‘ no- 
bleman” and the “centurion,” Ni- 
codemus and Joseph, “‘ Zaccheus,” 
and ‘* Matthew,” and Joanna, the 
wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, 
are particularly described, and 
are only samples of those who, in 
the more elevated walks of life, 
did not disdain to become the fol- 
lowers, supporters, or advocates 
of the despised Nazarene. His 
chief attendants were the poor; 
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to them particularly the gospel 
was preached, and amongst them, 
it was then, as it is still, the most 
successful. 

Those passages which describe 
the apostacy of some of the Sa- 
viour’s disciples, indicate that the 
number of his adherents was very 
great. ‘* Many, therefore, of his 
disciples said, this is a hard say- 
ing; many of his disciples went 
back, and walked no more with 
him.” Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the loss of so considerable a 
number, yet multitudes, in all parts 
of the land, retained their stead- 
fastness to the last. When Christ 
made his triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem, only a few days be- 
fore his death, crowds accompa- 
nied him with their hallelujahs into 
the holy city. Many, doubtless, 
joined the triumphal procession 
from popular sympathy or idle 
curiosity, but the body of the 
crowd was, probably, composed 
of those who, having become his 
disciples, were anxious to testify, 
in this public manner, their attach- 
ment to their Lord and Master. 

It may be asked, if Christ's 
disciples were so numerous as is 
implied in the foregoing remarks, 
what had become of them when he 
was crucified. Nearly all ap- 
ood to have forsook him and fled. 

‘riendless and alone he endured 
the scorn and the cruelty of his 
malignant foes. The answer is 
obvious, that as the scene of his 
crucifixion was at Jerusalem, and 
as the greatest secresy was prac- 
tised in betraying him to the 
priests, and as only a few hours, 
aud those chiefly of the night, 
elapsed between his arrest, trial, 
condemnation, and murder, it was 
utterly impossible that the circum- 
stance should be known, except 
to those who resided on the spot, 
and who were the more intimate 
companions of his life. The same 

wn. 5S. NO. 84, 
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fear of persecution would operate 
to prevent the disciples from stand- 
ing forward at that awful crisis, 
as induced his apostles to desert 
their Lord and Saviour. 

Though few befriended their 
Divine Master in that awful hour, 
yet his disciples were numerous 
and widely scattered throughout 
Palestine. The number that were 
accustomed to associate, after the 
resurrection of Christ, in Jeru- 
salem alone, was one hundred and 
twenty. Christ was seen, more- 
over, by above five hundred 
brethren at once. This latter fact 
is illustrative of our position. 
They were brethren, in distinction 
from the multitudes who only pro- 
fessed attachment to the Saviour, 
and they were brethren, in distinc- 
tion from the sisters, the female 
disciples of the Redeemer. As 
these “ brethren,” were to be the 
‘* chosen witnesses” of Christ’s re- 
surrection, and as the place of 
meeting was about eighty miles 
from Jerusalem, it would seem 
that they constituted only a por- 
tion of the real brotherhood, and 
that the remainder, through age 
or infirmity, occupation or lo- 
cality, were unable to reach the 
distant mountain on which Christ 
promised to meet his me 5 

If these “ more than five hun- 
dred brethren” are to be con- 
sidered as a portion only of the 
genuine disciples, as well as ex- 
clusive of the ‘* sisterhood,” who, 


in religious societies, generally 


form a considerable majority, and . 
of the multitudes who bore the 
name of his disciples, though not 
sufficiently decided to be desig- 
nated as “ brethren,” it may be 
justly inferred that the actual 
number of the professed adherents 
of Christ, scattered throughout 


Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, must 

have amounted to several thou- 

sands, and that the — of 
5 
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the evangelist is justified, ‘‘ he 
made and baptized more disciples 
than John.” 

Thus the “ fields were already 
white unto harvest,” that when 
more labourers were sent forth they 
might have abundant employ- 
ment. Thus, too, a powerful 
agency was provided for the more 
rapid diffusion of divine truth 
throughout Palestine and _ the 
neighbouring regions. The ‘‘ five 
hundred brethren” were special 
witnesses of the all-important 
fact of the Saviour’s resurrection, 
and doubtless would, in their 
respective circles, and according 
to their several abilities, testify to 
their perishing friends and neigh- 
bours of what they had heard, 
seen, and handled of the ** Word 
of Life.” This they would feel 
compelled to do, alike from their 
affection to the Saviour, and re- 
gard for his authority ; for it would 
seem that the commission given 
by Christ to ‘* go and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,” &c. &c. 
as recorded in Matt. xxviii. 19, 
20, was addressed to the ‘five 
hundred brethren,” and not to 
the apostles alone and exclu- 
sively, A careful comparison 
of the various passages in the 
evangelical narratives gives the 
following result:—That Christ 

ave the commission, recorded by 

atthew, to the five hundred 
brethren on a mountain in Galilee ; 
that subsequently, on his zeturn to 
Jerusalem, he gave the more de- 
tailed commission, as recorded by 
Mark, to the eleven disciples 
alone, in a private room; and 
that some days subsequently to 
this latter commission, he con- 
ducted his apostles to Mount 
Olivet, in the district of Bethany, 
and while conversing with them 
on the “things pertaining to the 
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kingdom of God,” and pronoun- 
cing on them his sacred benedic- 
tion, he ascended to his heavenly 
abode. 

Impelled, then, alike by affec- 
tion, and duty, these five hundred 
brethren, taught by the Saviour, 
partakers of his grace, and eye 
witnesses of his resurrection, be- 
came auxiliaries to the apostles in 
their ‘* work of faith and labour of 
love.” And it is, doubtless, through 
this combined agency, that the 
truth spread so widely and ra- 
pidly in the first ages of Christi- 
anity. 

And surely it is not too much 
to assert, that the commission, 
‘* go and teach all nations,” and as 
given to the five hundred brethren, 
who occupied various stations in 
society, and possessed talents of 
various orders, must be binding on 
all the followers of the Lord Jesus, 
and devolves on them all the obli- 
gation of endeavouring to spread 
the tidings of salvation as widely 
as their abilities, their means, and 
their opportunities will allow. 

The success of Christ’s minis- 
try has been too frequently depre- 
ciated; and those passages onl 
have been selected and illustrated, 
which, taken apart from their con- 
nection, or without reference to 
others of a more consolatory cha- 
racter, serve to conyey the im- 

ression, that Christ had nearly 
aboured in vain, and spent his 
strength for nought. True, con- 
sidering his character, his doc. 
trines, and his works, it is lamen- 
table to think how many despised 
and rejected the Son of God ; it is, 
however, gratifying and encou- 
raging to find that he was received 
and followed by multitudes.\, 

The general testimony of the 
Scripture, therefore, confirms the 
fact, as stated by the evangelist, 
‘** that Christ made and baptized 
more disciples than John.” 
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On the baptism practised by 
Christ and his apostles, as advert- 
ed to in this passage, some re- 
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marks have appeared in a former 
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STRICTURES UPON AN 


To the Editors—As your corre- 
spondent R. A., in his criticism on 
John iv. 1, has not replied to the 
queries in your Magazine for May, 
while at the same time he agrees 
in the definition of baptism there 
given, as a sign of discipleship, 
rather than an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace, allow me to notice a few 
uaproved assertions contained in it. 

1. That baptism was performed 
instantly and “ on the spot,” so that 
a pool of water was necessary to 
the regular course of our Lord’s 
ministry, if this baptismal profes- 
sion was made by immersion. “The 
conduct of the Eunuch would lead 
us to suppose, that although con- 
version and faith had been begun, 
the approach to a suitable place was 
always pre-requisite to this public 
profession (if otherwise there mnst 
have been sufficient water in the cha- 
riot, without descending to the pool). 

2. That the ambulatory cha- 
racter of our Lord’s ministry, 
and the multitudes baptized, ren- 
dered baptism by immersion physi- 
cally impossible.” . This assertion 
must have arisen from defective 
knowledge, as its constant admi- 
nistration to great numbers in the 
equally fervid and thirsty clime of. 
Jamaica, by one person, while, in 
the present instance, there were a 
considerable number, plainly dis- 
covers, as the futility of the objec- 
tions raised from preparation, delay, 
or inconvenience, in such a climate, 

3. The supposed want of proof, 
that our Lord’s ministry was carried 
on frequently near much water, is 
equally injudicious as the frequen- 
cy of our Lord’s visits to the lake 


ARTICLE ON BAPTISM. 


of Gennezaret, and the sea coast, 
strikingly manifests ; to say nothing 
of the passage before us, where 
Salem as near to Anon, may be 
supposed, in unison with R. A.’s 
argument, to have been also sup- 
plied with much water from foun- 
tains, as it was situated on the 
west shore of Jordan, since Jesus 
tarried (and may have even gone) 
there for the purpose of baptizing, 
as his doing so is not before men- 
tioned. In John’s ministry, also, 
if it was stationary, we should na- 
turally have supposed. that he 
would have frequented more po- 
pulous places than Anon, or Jor- 
dan, if it had not been on ac- 
count of his constant employment 
in that errand on which he was 
sent, viz. to baptize with water. 

4. R. A. agrees that the outward 
ceremony remains the same under 
John, our Lord, and his Apostles, 
but he does not allude to the ob- 
vious change in the doctrine of 
baptism, which was developed by 
the fulfilment of God’s purposes, 
as the revelation of his will also 
was, through every successive dis- 
pensation, to the close of the sacred 
canon, 

The doctrine into which John 
baptized was that of repentance 
(Acts xix. 4.);—that into which 
Christ baptized before his death 
was ‘‘that he was the Messiah ;”— 
that into which the Apostles bap- 
tized was “that this Messiah had 
died, risen, and ascended to pro- 
cure that baptism of the Holy Spirit 
and fire, which descended u 
Apostles and brethren,” and whose 
sacred name was joined by them 
with that of the Father and the 

5c2 
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Son, in this act of obedience and 
profession of discipleship. 

5. With regard to the second query 
in your Magazine for May, R. A. is 
also silent, except inasmuch as bis 
belief that baptism is a profession of 
religion, may answer it in the af- 
firmative, since while every act of 
religion must, from its very nature, 
be personal. The one party in this 
question compel others, against 
their will, by submission, to per- 
form bodily service which cannot 
be acceptable in the sight of God, 
but as it proceeds from the heart: 
the other party make this rite the 
mode of reception into particular 
churches ; and some a test of com- 
muuion: neither of which appear 
to be sanctioned by Scripture. 

Relying on your candour to in- 
sert the foregoing, from one who 
desires that the distinctive appella- 
tions on this subject, as well as 
every other hindrance to union, 
may be speedily merged in that 
which both parties should adopt as 
one body, Congregutionalists, if 
such terms must be used. 

I remain, Sir, 


Your's, &e. Y. Z. 


We shall notice these remarks se- 
riatim. 
1. This objection does not appear 


well founded. R. A.’s remarks evi- 
dently refer to the public and imme- 
diate administration of baptism, on the 
spot where the multitudes were con- 
vened for instruction. His subse- 
quent observations, too, appear to be 
designed only to show, that the 
promptitude, ease, and dispatch, with 
which the New Testament represents 
the service to have been performed, 
afford presumptive evidence against 
immersion, and in favour of affusion. 
2.& 3. R.A. does not appear to 
deny that Christ may have baptized 
on shores of the sea of Galilee, or 
on the banks of the Jordan, but asserts 
that “mach water” was not necessary, 
and in many cases, could not be pro- 
vided for the administration of the 
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ordinance. Where were the Samari- 
tans of the city of Sychar, who be- 
lieved on the Saviour, baptized? 
That they were baptized is implied in 
the fact of their believing, but that 
they were immersed appears from Johu 
iv. improbable. 

The reference to baptism in Jamaica 
is not very conclusive. The numbers 
baptized by the Missionaries bear no 
comparison with those baptized by 
John and the Saviour. Besides, the 
Missionaries wait for weeks and 
months to ascertain the sincerity of 
the candidate, a practice which is not 
warranted by New Testament precept 
or example. The Missionaries, too, 
are resident; the time of administra- 
tion is previously announced; the 
parties to be baptized are, moreover, 
known: hence, all the needful ap- 
paratus can be produced, and due 
preparation made for the service. But 
in the New Testament baptisms no 
such preparatory arraugements appear 
to have been required or made. 

4. Although a change in the doctrine 
of baptism may have taken place,(which 
R. A. does not appear to admit, and cer- 
tainly requires to be proved,) yet it 
does not follow, nor have we any evi- 
dence, that a change, either in the 
mode or subjects of baptism, was re- 
quired. 

5. Our correspondent’s remarks on 
this paragraph, not referring directly 
to any of R. A.’s observations, we have 
no need to make any other comments 
than that the views of Y. Z. (whom 
we have not the pleasure of recogniz- 
ing) on the nature aud design of bap- 
tism, appear to be totally at variance 
with our own. He appeals to our can- 
dour for the insertion of his reply to 
R. A., to which we readily acceded. 
We wish it, however, to be under- 
stood, that we have no desire to renew 
the baptismal controversy at present, 
by publishing mere replies and re- 
joinders on the least important 
of the subject. We should be glad, 
however, if some of our esteemed cor- 
respondents would furnish us with an 
article on the practice which obtains 
in some of our churches, of baptizing 
the children of such parents only as 
are partakers of, or are qualified for, 
the Lord’s Supper. Evpitors, 
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ON THE PRETENDED INSPIRATIONS OF THE FRENCH 
PROPHETS. 


THE excitement which now pre- 
vails in the metropolis, and 
throughout the kingdom respect- 
ing the miraculous gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, which, it is said, cer- 
tain persons connected with the 
Rev. Edward Irving’s congrega- 
tion possess, must recal to the 
mind of every one acquainted 
with the history of fanaticism in 
this country, the extraordinary pro- 
ceedings of the French prophets 
in London, 1706—1708. 

I have recently found in “ Dr. 
Calamy’s Historical Account of 
his own Life and Times,” some 
curious passages respecting them, 
which I fear will supply several 

oints of analogy; and as that 
interesting but expensive work is 
not, I presume, in the hands of 
many of your readers, I beg to 
transcribe the leading parts of the 
Doctor’s narrative, which, I trust, 
will not be considered unsuitable 
for your pages. 

** About this time we had a 
mighty noise among us concern- 
ing new prophets, risen up, that 
foretold strange and heavy judg- 
ments. They were for bringing in 
a new dispensation in religion, and 
had many admirers and followers. 
This fancy had been at work, in 
France, in 1703, and many fell in 
with it. Ao attempt was made to 
relieve and recruit, assist and sup- 
ply, those that were in this way of 
thinking, when our English fleet 
wentinto the Mediterranean, under 
the command of Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, in 1704. 

“These people, in France, were 
called Camisars, and strange and 
incredible stories were spread 
abroad concerning them. They 
were very fond of prophetical im- 
pulses, aud obohanbed Kiesiait the 
new converts in the Cevennes, and 


about Nismes and Usez, and in 
all those parts, It was reported 
they were there guilty of great ir- 
regularities. They were vehemently 
opposed and run down, and at 
length suppressed by the Mares- 
chals Montrevel and Villars. 

‘“* Some of them, coming into 
England in 1706, with great vi- 
gour and earnestness endeavoured 
to spread their notions here, where 
they were but too well entertained. 
Their common cry among us was, 
that this new prophetic dispensa- 
tion was to be proclaimed in every 
nation under heaven, beginning in 
England, and to be manifest over 
the whole earth within the short 
term of three years. ‘ 

‘* One that fell in with them, or 
rather was a leader of them, was 
Mr. Nicholas Facio, who hada 
brother at Geneva, who suffered 
for his attempts to give them dis- 
turbance there. This gentleman 
was one of considerable learning, 
and well known in the world. 
Bishop Burnet gave him a mighty 
character in his letters that gave 
an account of his travels. He 
says that ‘ at twenty-two he was 
one of the greatest men of his age, 
and seemed to be born to carry 
learning some sizes beyond what 
it had yet attained.’ But I must 
freely own, he does not seem to 
me to have been born to do reli- 
gion any great service, 

«« As has been before intimated, 
I had some knowledge of him at 
Utrecht, where he was governor 
to two young gentlemen. I well 
remember he then generally passed 
for a Spinozist. Being weary 
of the old religion, he seemed 
desirous to find out and settle 
a new one. The rest were very 
much under his conduct and ma- 
nagement 
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** This gentleman was Chief Se- 
cretary to those that pretended to 
be inspired among us, and com- 
mitted their warnings* to writing, 
many of which were published. 
But a mathematician’s on a sud- 
den turning an enthusiast, and to 
see one that discovered no great 
regard to the Revelations made 
by the real apostles of our Sa- 
viour, so zealous to promote the 
reception of those which these 
Camisars pretended tu, had but 
an odd aspect, and was what many 
were unable to account for. It 
filled them with jealousy and sus- 
picion, and fear of the conse- 
quence, 

“The ministers and elders of 
the French Church in the Savoy 
were sufficiently inclined of them- 
selves, and loudly called on by 
others, to deal with some of these 
pretended prophets about their 
principles and practices, in order 
to prevent the mischief. They 
summoned three of them before 
their consistory, and after a great 
deal of trouble, freely censured 
them, giving their judgment, that 
the motions of these pretended pro- 
phets were only the effect of a 
voluntary habit, of which they had 
got the perfect mastery, though in 
their fits (some of which were very 
odd) they feigned to be acted on 
by a superior cause, &c. 

“ Three of the fraternity were 
also animadverted on by the civil 
government. Elias Marion was 
indicted and convicted,+ as pre- 
tending to be an inspired prophet, 
and printing and uttering many 
things as immediately dictated and 
revealed by the Holy Spirit. 
John Aude and Nicolas Facio 
were convicted of abetting and 
assisting him in printing and pub- 
lishing his blasphemies ; for which 





* “ © Of the Eternal Spirit.’ ” 


+ “ Nov. 18, 1707, Chron. Hist. i. 
351.” 
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they were euch of them fined fifty 


marks, and sentenced to be ex- 
posed on a scatfold at Charing 
Cross and the Royal Exchange, 
with a paper in their hats, signify- 
ing their crime, and they actually 
suffered accordingly. 

** Another that fell in with them 
was Sir Richard Bulkeley, a gen- 
tleman of learning,* who was very 
short and crooked, but fully ex- 
pected, under this dispensation, to 
be made straight in a miraculous 
way, though he happened to die 
before the miracle was ever wrought 
upon him, to his no small mortifica- 
tion and disappointment. This 
gentleman, before he fell in with 
these people, was, by such as 
were well acquainted with him, 
reckoned niggardly and penurious; 
yet afterwards he proved liberal 
and open-handed, and communi- 
cated freely of his wealth for the 
support of the new dispensation, 
under the direction of one that was 
a great friend to it, to the empty- 
ing a considerable number of his 
crowded bags. 

* Another of their zealous ad- 
herents was John Lacy, Esq. who 
had a considerable hand in my 
settlement at Westminster, where 
he was a member, being much re- 
spected and of good reputation, 
for any thing I had ever heard. 
His concern with these prophets 
brought me to a farther acquain- 
tance with their principles; and I 
was at length, providentially, 
drawn iuto a public opposition to 
them, by which I hope Paid some 
service. — 

‘* This Mr. Lacy had a lawsuit 
depending, about the issue of which 





* “ Whose ‘ Defence’ was answered 
by Hoadley in 1709, in ‘A Brief Vin- 
dication of the Ancient Prophets, from 
the imputations and misrepresentations 
of such as adhere to our present pre- 
tenders to Inspiration. In a Le to 
Sir Richard Bulkeley, Bart.’ Tracts, 
(1715) pp. 225-300.” 
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he was not a little concerned, and 
he would be often speaking of it 
when I was in his company. Often 
also woukl he discourse with me 
about these new prophets, and 
their agitations, of which I dis- 
covered my suspicions and dislike 
from the first. He conversed 
much with them, greatly admired 
them, thought there was something 
very extraordinary in their case,* 
and at last fell into like agitations. 
As in duty bound, | took all oc- 
casions of starting objections 
against this people, their design, 
tendency, and methods of manage- 
ment, and freely cautioned him to 
beware of the consequences; but 
there was no impressing him with 
any sense of danger. At length 
I heard he had a trial in West- 
minster Hall, before the Lord 
Chief Justice Holt, and had lost 
his cause. It was generally said, 
that things had but an ill aspect on 
his side in court, but I still remain- 
ed very much a stranger to parti- 
culars. 

“In a little time I received a 
note from Mrs. Lacy, desiring me 
to dine at their house, but to seem 
to come accidentally. She told 
me that Mr. Lacy having lost his 
cause, was extremely dispirited, 
and not to be prevailed with to 
eat or drink, or even speak, with- 
out great difficulty; nor had he 
any rest by night. J made a visit 
as desired, and found Mr. Lacy 
very low, though he seemed glad 
to see me. We talked about his 
losing his cause, which he owned 
greatly troubled him. I then told 
him that he must give me leave to 
be afraid that his cause was not so 
good as he apprehended and had 





* “ He published this year, (1707) 
‘A Cry from the Desert ; or testimonials 
of the miraculous things lately come to 
pass in the Cevennes, verified upon oath, 
and by other proofs. See Lemoine’s 
* Treatise on Miracles’ (1747) p. 246.” 


represented it; for that my Lord 
Chief Justice, how much soever 
he inveighed against him, was one 
of such integrity, that I could not 
allow myself to imagine he would 
have appeared against him, had he 
discerned him to have right on his 
side. 

‘* He replied, with great warmth, 
that there never wasa juster cause 
in the world, nora more unrigh- 
teous judge. He would not allow 
of any supposition, that there was 
so much as the least mistake on 
his side, It would have been a 
vain thing for me to have entered 
upon an argument with him, when 
I did not know particulars; nor 
was he at that time able to bear it : 
I therefore forbore, and when I 
left him, was very apprehensive 
that the disappointment he had 
met with, and the vexation it oc- 
casioned, would cost him a fit of 
sickness, though little aware of 
what followed. 

‘“* Last year, I left Mr. Lacy 
much dejected upon the loss of his 
lawsuit, though I was not able at 
that time to form any positive 
judgment what his concern might 
issue in. He soon proved deliri- 
ous, was forced to be confined, 
aud kept in the dark, &c. For 
awhile, his language was raving, 
and very sad; such as he never 
used before, though not uncom- 
mon with delirious persons. At 
length, on the use of proper means, 
he grew more calm, composed, 
and quiet, and got abroad again. 
He continued, however, continu- 
ally conversing with the new pro- 
phets from day to day, and when 
he had done so for a good while, 
fancied himself inspired as well as 
they, and began to imitate their 
agitations and frantic motions, 
At last, as one of that tribe pub- 
lished ‘ A Cry from the Desart,’ 
and Elias Marion his ‘ Prophetical 
Advertisements,’ so also Mr. Lacy 
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sent forth his ‘ Warning,’ de- 
claring what mighty matters he 
expected. 

** I continued to converse with 
him freely as before, arguing 
against his fancies as he could 
bearit. He would generally give 
me the hearing, and carry it re- 
spectfully, continuing to worship 
God as usual with us at Westmin- 
ster. I heartily pitied his family, 
and on their account was not for- 
ward openly to break with him, 
not knowing but that upon some 
critical emergency, the interest I 
had in him might be of benefit to 
his lady and children. But Mrs. 
Lacy one day very freely told me, 
that her mother and some others of 
her relations, were surprised and 
apt to reflect on me, that I did not 
more openly oppose him, and inti- 
mated that they thought I ought 
to do it; and that nothing could 
hinder me from it, but a fear of 
disobliging and losing an auditor 
whom I was a gainer by. 

‘«T told her that I had often had 
that matter in my thoughts, and 
the only thing that hindered me, 
was an unwillingness to lose the 
interest I had in him, which might 
possibly be of service to the fa- 
mily. But since I found such an 
interpretation as that she mention- 
ed put upon my proceeding, I 
should look upon it as a call of 
providence to oppose him openly. 
Accordingly, I soon after preach- 
ed a course of sermons against the 
New Prophets and their scheme. 
Mr. Lacy heard many of them. I 
hope those discourses were of some 
use to others, though I could not 
find that he was at all impressed 
by any thing I offered. 

*« It was not long after, that as 
I was dining one day at Mr. La- 
cy’s, he, soon after the beginning 
of dinner, rose up on a sudden, 





caught hold of the table, as de- 
signing to keep himself from fal- 
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ling, walked up stairs, and shut 


the door after him. I wasa little 
surprised, and asked Mrs. Lacy 
the meaning of this proceeding. 
She told me, he was going into 
his agitations. I asked whether, 
in such cases, she did not appre- 
hend it proper he should have one 
to look after him, and prevent his 
falling? She told me, she did not 
find there was any occasion for it, 
nor did he like it. She farther 
told me, that he expected (she be- 
lieved) that I should go up and 
see him in his agitations. 

** We continued discoursing on 
the matter till dinner was over. T 
asked Mrs. Lacy whether she 
could help me to a place where 
I could see him, and observe 
how he managed himself while 
he was thus alone, without being 
seen. She told me there was a 
convenient place, above, for that 
purpose; a closet between the 
fore and back chamber, with a 
glass door, where I might stand 
and see and make my remarks, 
without being discerned ; and if I 
trod softly, I might also be un- 
heard. Hereupon I offered to go, 
if she would bear me company, 
which she freely did. 

** I went as softly as I could to 
this glass door, and stood there a 
good while, and saw him seated 
upon an easy chair by the bed- 
side, with his back towards me, 
heaving to and fro; and heard a 
humming noise, but no sound that 
was at all distinct. I asked Mrs. 
Lacy whether that wasall | was like 
to see and hear. She told me she 
believed I could expect no more, 
continuing there; but she was sa- 
tisfied he expected I would come 
in to him, and then she doubted 
not but I should see and hear 
more. 

“* Accordingly, I went into the 
room where he sate, and walked 


up to him, and asked how he did, 
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and took him by the hand, and lift- 
ed it up, and it fell down flat upon 
his knees as it lay before. He 
took no notice of me, nor made 
me any answer; but I observed 
the humming noise grew louder by 
degrees, and the heaving in his 
breast increased, till it came up 
to his throat, as if it would have 
suffocated him. Then he, at last, 
pronenee to speak, or as he would 

ave it taken, the Spirit spake in 
him. The speech was syllabical, 
and there was a distinct heave and 
breathe between each syllable ; 
but it required attention to dis- 
tinguish the words. I shall here 
add it as far as memory serves :— 

«« ¢ Thou— hast —been—my— 
faith-ful — ser-vant ;— and — I— 
have—ho-nour-ed — thee. — But— 
I—do—not —take — it —well— 
that—thou— slight-est—and—op- 
pos-est — my —ser-vants— and— 
mes-sen-gers. — If —thou—wilt— 
fall—in —with —these—my—ser- 
vanits, —thou— shalt —do—great 
things—in—this—dis-pen-sa-tion ; 
—and— I — will— use —thee—as 
—a — glo-ri-ous— in-stru-ment— 
to—my—praise,—and—I—will— 
take — care — of — thee — and — 
thine. — But — if—thou—ygo-est— 
on— to —op-pose—my—ser-vants 
—thou — wilt —fall—und-er—my 
—se-vere—dis-plea-sure.’ 

“ When the speech was over, 
the humming and heaving gradu- 
ally abated. 1 again took him by 
the hand, and felt his pulse, which 
moved quick; but i could not 
perceive by his hands more than 
common heat, I again asked him 
how he did. After some time, he 
rose up, shook himself, and rub- 
bed his eyes, like one just waked 
out of sleep. I asked him if he 
would not go down and end his 
dinner. When we were got down 
stairs again, I asked him if he 
distinctly remembered what had 

assed, and he told me, No.— 
hile he was eating we talked of 

N.S. NO. 84. 
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other things as they offered. He 
said he believed he should have 
another fit. But 1 told him I was 
fully satisfied with what I had 
seen and heard, and so took my 
leave. 

« Some time after, without the 
least notice, he leaves ‘his lady, 
and children, and lives among the 
prehen. He takes to himself, 
ora wife, one Betty Grey, who 
had been a snuffer of candles in the 
playhouse, but now passed for a 
pee inspired. This, in one of 
is inspirations that I saw, he 
calls, quitting Hagar, and be- 
taking himself to Sarah, by order 
of the Spirit. By this creature he 
had several children. 

‘* In the beginning of this year 
(1708) I reduced the sum of what 
I had preached, in a good number 
of sermons, in my own congrega- 
tion, into two discourses, which I 
delivered in my two turns, in the 
Tuesday Lecture at Salter’s-hall, 
from Jeremy xiv.4. I afterwards 
printed them with the title of ‘a 
Caveat against new Prophets,’ 
dedicated to Mr. Lacy. 1 took 
notice of the fore-mentioned speech 
under inspiration. Sir Richard 
Bulkeley published some remarks 
upon my Caveat; to which I soon 
returned an answer, in a single 
sheet. I had thanks from many, 
in city and country. 

*¢ When a parcel of my Caveats 
was sent, one morning, from the 
hooksellers, my neighbour, Justice 
Chamberlain, made me a visit, and 
seeing them lie in the window, 
took one, and was pleased to inti- 
mate that he was very glad I had 
fallen on that subject, and did, in 
effect, beg one, which I readily 
gave him. Some time after, he 


renewed his visit, thanked me for 

what I had offered on the subject, 

and proposed I should bind one, 

and he would present it, as from 

me, to the Prince of Denmark, to 

whom he was one of - gentle- 
5 
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men of the Bed-chamber. This 
was altogether unexpected ; yet I 
did not think properto refuse. He 
also offered, if I would give him 
two more, that he would present 
them to the Archbishops. I com- 
plied in this, also. 

** Not long after, coming home 
one evening, I found a letter from 
the same gentleman, intimating, 
that they that once began at Court, 
did not know where they should 
make an end. He had presented 
my Caveat to the Prince, by whom 
it was taken very well, and the 
Queen, coming into his lodgings, 
and seeing it lie in the window, 
asked him how he came by it? 
He told her, it was a present from 
the author. Upon which she was 
pleased to say, she thought she 
might as well have expected such 
a present. Hereupon the Justice 

ded, that he would by all means 
have me get one well bound, and 
transmit it to him, who would take 
care of its safe conveyance into 
her Majesty’s hands: and that he 
thought it would be an inexcusa- 
able neglect if I did not do it. 

** I complied in this also. Many 
days were not passed, before I 
was attended by Mr. Foster, Page 
of the Back Stairs to the Queen, 
who had that morning received 
an express order from her Majesty 
to give me her thanks for my pre- 
sent, and the service I had done 
the public by appearing against 
the new prophets. By him I re- 
turned my humble duty to her Ma- 
jesty, with thanks for her gracious 
acceptance of my well-meant en- 
deavours. 

** Another thing happened on 
the publication of this Caveat. 
Mr. Jonathan Robinson, one of my 
booksellers, desired to present one, 
as from’ me, to Mr. Moult, the 
Chymist, who lived in his neigh- 
bourhood, was a great friend of 
the new prophets, and had mighty 
expectations from them, He told 


me, he believed he would read it, 
and take it well. I told him he 
might do it with my humble ser- 
vice. Some time after, he told me 
Mr. Moult seemed pleased, and 
promised to read it; and upon 
seeing him afterwards, signified 
his desire of meeting me one even- 
ing, over a glass of wine, in order 
to a little discourse. I readily 
named an evening, and left it to 
Mr. Moult to fix the place. Mr. 
Robinson moved also that he and 
his brother Chiswell might be pre- 
sent at the conversation : to which 
Ireadily agreed, if Mr. Moult was 
free to it. At the time fixed I 
called on Mr. Robinson, who told 
me that Mr. Chiswell could not 
stir out: but was very desirous to 
hear the conversation, and there- 
fore moved that it might be in his 
dining-room, where he would give 
us a glass of better wine than we 
should ordinarily meet with. To 
this also Mr. Moult agreed, and 
we met accordingly. 

** He thanked me for my Ser- 
mons, and owned he met with 
some things in them that deserved 
consideration ; but he thought the 
Christian world in general so dege- 
nerate, that there was great need of 
a new dispensation to rouse and 
awaken us. I told him that great 
and spreading as the degeneracy 
was, it yet was foretold in Scrip- 
ture, and therefore need not shake 
our main principles, which were 
attended with an abundant evi- 
dence. I added, that if that which 
they called the New Dispensation, 
should at last appear to have any 
thing of collusion in it, which [ 
found more and more reason to be 
afraid of, it would be so far from 
doing any service, that it would 
shake many as to their principles, 
and lead them to think the whole 
of religion a mere human con- 
trivance. 

“* He would not, by any means, 
allow there was the least reason 
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to be apprehensive of collusion : 
but appeared so satisfied in the 
characters of the persons concern- 
ed, the goodness of their design, 
and the truth of the facts on which 
they laid their greatest stress, that 
we need not desire any farther se- 
curity. I, on the contrary, plead- 
ed that we had not that evidence, 
in this case, that we might very 
allowably insist on; and urged 
their clashing in several things 
with those writers who were all 
along owned in the Church to be 
inspired, and the ludicrousness of 
some of their managements, and, 
particularly, their miracles. 

* At last, after a great deal of 
discourse, though without any un- 
becoming warmth on either side, I 
asked him, if he did not expect 
that Mr. Emms would rise again, 
at the time prefixed by some of 
the friends of their Dispensation ; 
and whether he did not reckon 
that Resurrection of his the great 
confirming evidence of the truth 
of their pretensions? He very 
frankly told me, he did. 

** Upon which I told him, that 
I would make him a fair motion 
before the company then present, 
that if Mr. Emms did rise again 
at the time prefixed, and in the 
manner declared, I would promise 
to fall in with their dispensation, 
and become a hearty friend to it, 
provided he would promise, on 
the other hand, that if he did not 
rise again at the time prefixed, 
and in the manner specified, he 
would entirely quit the said Dis- 
pensation, and look upon the sup- 
porters and abettors of it as en- 
thusiasts and deluders. 

Upon this he demurred and he- 
sitated. [told him I thought my 
motion liable to no objection. He 
said he did not know how far the 
infidelity of the present age might 
provoke God to deny so public an 
appearance, in a way of punish- 
ment. I then only added, that if 
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such a subterfuge and evasion was 
provided beforehand, I should not 
wonder at having it suggested af- 
terwards by way of excuse; and, 
therefore, thought farther arguing 
or discourse was wholly needless. 
The other gentlemen present were 
of the same opinion.* 

‘One thing more, relating to 
this matter, I could not help think- 
ing very providential, of which I 
apprehend it not at all improper 
here to give an account, I hap- 
pened to be, this summer, with my 
good friend the Lady Levet at the 
Bath. Sitting with her, one day, 
after dinner, my Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Holt (who happened to be 
at the Bath at the same time,) sent 
his footman to my Lady to let her 
know that he would give hera visit 
if it was not unseasonable. Shesent 
word that she should be very glad 
of his Lordship’s company. 1 was, 
hereupon for retiring, having no 
acquaintance, but my Lady pres- 
sed me to stay, and urged this 
among other reasons, that perhaps 
I might have the satisfaction of a 
discourse with his Lordship about 
Mr. Lacy, and his affair. 

‘« His Lordship soon came, and 
he and my lady fell into discourse, 
about common friends and ac- 
quaintance, and the affairs of the 
Bath, and any thing that offered. 
My Lady took occasion twice or 
thrice to speak to me, calling me 
by name, upon which I observed, 
my Lord looked upon me with 
some earnestness. At length, he 
asked me if I had not published 
something against the new pro- 

hets, and particularly against 

r. Lacy? I told him I had. 
Ele said he had seen it, and liked 





* The day fixed for raising the Docto™ 
was May 25th, 1708. So much excite” 
ment prevailed, that guards were set on 
the place of his burial, to prevent impos- 
ture. But the Doctor continued to lie in 
his grave, and this short-lived sect were 
put out of ene by 7 failure. ' 

D 
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it well. He further asked, what 
opinion I had of Mr. Lacy, before 
he went among the prophets, asthey 
were called? I told him, I took 
him for a very sober, honest gen- 
tleman, and that was the charac- 
ter he bore among all acquainted 
with him; and I never heard any 
thing to the contrary. 

** He went on, and asked me, if 
I never heard of a cause in which 
he was concerned, that came be- 
fore him in Westminster Hall? 
I told him that I had heard of it 
from Mr. Lacy himself, who I 
found before it came to a hearing, 
was. much concerned about the 
issue of it, as well as not a little 
cast down when, upon a hearing, 
he lost it; but I never knew the 
particulars. He asked me, what 
account he gave me of it? I told 
him he represented it as a very 
honest cause; and when, after his 
losing it, upon a hearing, I put it 
to the question, whether he was so 
much in the right, as he seemed 
before to apprehend himself to be, 
I found it was not well taken and 
could not be endured. 

“ By this time my Lord was 
moved, and setting his hands to his 
sides, cried out, ‘ an honest cause 
did be call it! 1 tell you, Sir, 
and you have free liberty to tell 
him, or any one else that you 
think fit, from me, that I say it was 
one of the foulest causes that ever 
I had the hearing of; and that 
none but an errant knave would 
have had that concern in it that 
Mr. Lacy had. For it was a plain 
design, in concert with a notorious 
jilt, to have cheated the right heir 
of a good estate, upon his sup- 
plying ber with money. If one 
that could do this may be allow- 
ed to set up for a prophet, the 
world is come to a fine pass.’ 
repeat this, as from my Lord Chief 
Justice, not having had opportu- 
nity of knowing the matter par- 


ticularly myself. 
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*« After all, it was the happiness 
of Mr. Lacy’s family that his estate 
and income (which otherwise, in 
all probability, had been entirely 
consumed in supporting these pro- 
phets and their cause) was legally 
vested in trustees for the benefit of 
his wife and children. They paid 
Mr.Lacy £50. every quarter for his 
own separate use and maintenance, 
without his being accountable to 
any one how he spent it. With this 
allowance, and what ready money 
he had by him, he went into Lan- 
cashire, (a cheap country to live 
in,) and there cohabited with Betty 
Grey, and had children by her; 
having his head still full of inspi- 
ration, and discovering no concern 
for his wife and children whom he 
had deserted. 

«« After some time, he was put in- 
to the Spiritual Court, for living in 
adultery, and Dr. Gastrel, the late 
Bishop of the Diocese of Ches- 
ter, (in which he lived,) dealt with 
him about it. At last, the Bishop 
inquired, in a private way, whether 
Mrs. Lacy would receive her hus- 
band again, if he could be pre- 
vailed with to return to ie 
(though how far he was commis- 
sioned for it, 1 cannot say,) but 
she positively refusing a thing to 
which I never heard any one that 
knew the case, pretend to say she 
was obliged, he continued living 
in those parts, and became a 
thorough paced Conformist, knelt 
at the altar, and persisted in his 
oe notions,* and irregular 

ife, till he died, 1730, without any 
public sign of repentance. 

“TI have oft been thankful to 
God for the use he was pleased to 
make of me in this matter. I have 
sometimes been inclinable to ap- 
prehend, that it was worth my 





* “ Whiston says: ‘1713. A con- 
ference was held, at my house, with Mr. 
Lacy, and several other modern pro- 
phets ;’ see ‘ Mem. of Clarke,’ p. 52.” 
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while to be born and come into the 
world, purely to be serviceable in 
this case, (in which the honour 
and credit of religion was so much 
concerned,) had I in the whole 
course of my life answered no 
other purpose that was so valuable. 
But I shall now return to public 
matters.” 

While charity forbids me even to 
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think that any of the modern pre- 
tenders to inspiration are like Mr. 
Lacy, making their gifts the instru. 
ments of their lusts, yet his mourn- 
ful case of fanaticism and pollu- 
tion, may well caution others how 
they hastily adopt notions, and 
form associations, which may ter- 
minate in disappointment and dis- 
grace. 





HINTS RESPECTING MISSIONARY CANDIDATES. 


Ir appears, from the late Mr. 
Orme’s excellent introductory pre- 
face to the Rev. Wm. Swan’s 
Letters on Missions, and from 
more recent calls and appeals 
on behalf of missions, that personal 
service has not been rendered to 
this “‘ cause” in a degree propor- 
tioned to its vast and immeasurable 
importance, and that the London 
Missionary Society is in absolute 
want of agents as well as contribu- 
tors—of men as well as money. 
Whence has arisen this lack of 
supplies? this reluctance to come 
f rth personally to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty ? 

Now, admitting, as I do, with 
Mr. Swan, that a ‘“ Missionary 
cannot know too much,” and that 
piety and talents of the most ele- 
vated character ought to be con- 
secrated to this noble service, and 
may be successfully employed in 
its arduous labours, I am, never- 
theless, apprehensive that some of 
the remarks made in certain oral 
statements and written appeals on 
this subject, have had the effect of 
preventing some holy, zealous, and 
enterprizing disciples of the Re- 
deemer from devoting their ener- 
gies to the work of evangelizing 
the heathen. 

Youth has been depreciated. 
When I hear the epithets ‘ raw 
youth,” and “ raw recruits,” ap- 
plied to the noble spirits who have 


resolved on consecrating all their 
days and energies to the cause of 
the Redeemer, I can scarcely 
repress my indignation. How, 
would 1 ask, can the ranks of 
the army be filled up except by 
** recruits?” and how can skill 
and bravery in arms be acquired, 
but by suitable training and 
active service? Do not the re- 
cords of military and missionary 
wartare afford abundant proofs of 
victories achieved by youthful 
warriors. as well as by experienced 
veterans? It would be invidious 
to specify names, but there would 
be no difficulty in proving that 
some of the most efficient labour- 
ers in our Society have been those 
who devoted themselves, in the 
‘* rawness of youth,” to the service 
of the heathen. 

Besides, the standard of Mis- 
sionary qualification has been un- 
duly elevated. The statements 
sometimes made on this point ap- 
pear really to border on extrava- 
gance. No man in the three king- 
doms, possessing any modesty or 
humility, would presume to offer 
himself as a candidate, if such 
lofty and diversified talents, as 
have been described, were indis- 
pensably and universally ne- 
cessary. No man can be too 
gifted for this important enter- 
prize. Fields of labour, suited 
to the loftiest genius, and the no- 
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blest intellect, can be easily pro- 
cured. But surely all stations do 
not require the same talents. Va- 
rieties of gifts may be successfully 
employed. Let a man possess the 
necessary moral qualifications, and 
a tolerable facility in the acquisi- 
tion of a language, and surely 
there may be found some scenes in 
which he may be successfully em- 
ployed, though he possess not the 
unrivalled talents of his more 
gifted brethren, 

I am, therefore, really of opi- 
nion, that the injudicious, but 
well-meant observations of some 
advocates of the cause of missions, 
respecting the age and talents of 
missionary candidates, have ope- 
rated very injuriously against the 
cause they intended to promote. 

‘Appeale have been made to the 
settled pastors of our churches, 
urging them to resign their charges, 
and to embark for distant shores, 
Some have heard the appeal and 
responded. And there are, pro- 
bably, others who are ready to 
engage in the cause of the heathen. 
But they hesitate; they are not 
easy, but a sense of incompetency 
deters them; they would make 
the trial, but a dread of inefficiency 
prevents them from offering their 
services, The standard ‘of quali- 
fication appears to them inap- 
proachable, and hence they con- 
tinue to labour in scenes more 
suited, as they apprehend to their 
character and efficiency. The only 
possible method of obtaining the 
agency of such persons is by the 
Society, or its auxiliaries, apply- 
ing to them personally, appealing 
to their understanding and con- 
science; stating on what grounds 
such application has been made, 
and urging them to consider whe- 
ther the united opinion of so man 
of, the friends of Christ, as to their 
qualification and _ suitableness, 
ought not to remove any scruples 
or fears which they might entertain 


respecting their fitness for the ser- 
vice. 

Though every effort be made to 
secure the services of pastors, on 
few will be found to relinquis 
their charges, and enter on new 
and untried fields of Jabour. After 
a few years of labour at home, 
which is considered by some as a@ 
desideratum, if not a sine-qua-non, 
in missionary qualification, their 
engagements, their habits, their 
families, and their prospects will, 
for the most part, render them in- 
disposed, or disqualified for the 
work, Agents must be sought in 
other directions. We must look 
for permanent assistance to the 
youthful and devoted friends of 
Christ, and maugré their “ raw- 
ness,” and their possible failure in 
some cases, they must be urged 
and encouraged to come forth to 
the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. And are there no means 
to be adopted by which the num- 
ber of such candidates may be 
increased? I would suggest, 
that to remove any difficulties 
which truly qualified individuals 
may feel respecting the path of 
duty, the Directors should prepare 
an official circular, containing a 
powerful and stirring appeal on 
behalf of Missions, addressed and 
sent to all the churches and minis- 
ters in connection with the Society, 
urging them to look around their 
respective circles, and ascertain 
whether there are not among them 
some persons of age and charac- 
ter, piety and talents, devotedness 
and zeal, adapted for the mission- 
ary service ; and if such there be, 
unitedly and earnestly to call upon 
them to take the subject of per- 
sonal devotedness into immediate 
consideration, with a view, if pos- 
sible, to their becoming candidates 
for this honourable employment. 

It must be admitted that, in 
some instances, failures have been 
experienced, and the question, 
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however, arises whether the agents 
were suitably trained; whether 
their qualifications for the peculiar 
stations to which they were sent 
had been ascertained to their ful- 
lest extent? Whether they were 
not left imprudently to work alone, 
without the least previous expe- 
rience or observation of ministerial 
or missionary service? Might they 
not have been sent to assist some 
experienced missionaries for a 
season, by whose instruction, ad- 
vice, and example, they would 
have been better fitted to enter on 
new and untried stations ? 

Would not these occasional in- 
conveniences, arising from inex- 
perience, be reduced in number, 
and all the advantages supposed 
to be derived from a few years 
experience of the ministry at home 
be secured, if the candidates were 
employed for some time previously 
to their embarkation, in experi- 
mental labours of a purely mis- 


sionary character in some of the 
benighted parts of their native land? 
Would it be incompetent to the 
Board of Directors to resolve that 
their students should be employed 


every Sabbath, throughout their 
academic course, in some depart- 
ment of Christian labour, and that 
when the period of their direct stu- 
dies was closed, they should be 
engaged for two or three years, less 
or more, as circumstances required, 
in itinerating or statedly preaching 
in some of the most destitute parts 
of the British empire. Would 
not this form a most important and 
effective branch of missionary 
education? Would not this ex- 
perimental labour be of essential 
service to the country, to the So- 
ciety, and to the missionaries 
themselves? Stations suitable to 
the object proposed could befound 
in various parts of England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland. The mission- 
aries would be supported by the 
** Board,” and under their final di- 
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rection ; but the country Directors 
and Auxiliary Committees might 
point out the spheres of labour, 
and suggest whether the service 
should be of an itinerating or a 
more stationary character. They 
should occasionally visit the pro- 
posed stations, when occupied, 
to witness the efforts, progress, 
and success of their respective 
missionaries, and make such re- 
ports periodically to the “* Board,” 
as circumstance might require. 
The Missionaries themselves should 
keep journals of their proceedings, 
to be transmitted periodically to 
the Directors. ° 
If such a plan were adopted, 
important benefits would be likely 
to ensue. The suitableness of the 
agents for missionary service would, 
in some measure, be discovered ; 
the peculiarity of their talents 
would be ascertained; great ex- 
pense would, in some cases, be 
saved ; the country Directors and 
Auxiliaries would feel more sym- 
pathy, and be brought into more 
direct communion with the Lon- 
don Board ; the friends of missions 
in whose vicinities the candidates 
performed their experimental la- 
bours, would feel a deeper interest 
in the missionary cause; additional 
supplies of agents and means 
would be, in due time, furnished 
to the Society ; and above all, the 
Gospe! of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
would be extensively spread over 
desolate and benighted districts of 
our native land, where, through 
want of labourers and funds, the 
inhabitants have been long suffered 
to perish. 
know not how far the ex- 
cellent author of the ** Letters on 
Missions” would approve of the 
plan I recommend: I am hap- 
py, however, to have his concur- 
rence with respect to longer time 
being allowed for preparation for 
the work. He thinks the time for 
preparatory studies might, with 
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advantage, be doubled. So I 
think; but am not disposed to 
grant that six entire years should 
be spent in the cloisters. Let the 
latter part of the term be employed 
in active experimental labours, 
together with the prosecution of 
the more essential branches of 
study in private; then, I appre- 
hend, with Mr. Swan, that the 
missionaries would have more time, 
not only to increase their “ stores 
of general knowledge,” but also 
** to prepare their hearts for the 
work, and to have all those feel- 
ings, views, and impressions of 
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their great undertaking more deep- 
ened and matured.” 

I trust, Gentlemen, my known 
attachment to the cause of Mis- 
sions, and to the London Mission- 
ary Society, will shelter me, in 
your judgment at least, from the 
suspicion of a hostile spirit in these 
remarks, and J believe all your rea- 
ders value too highly the freedom 
of discussion to frown upon these 
strictures, though they may not 
approve of the sentiments they 
contain. 

Yours, A.D. 





ON PULPIT EXPOSITIONS. 


To the Editors—Y ov will much 
oblige a constant reader by find- 
ing a corner for the following pa- 
ragraph, extracted from a sermon, 
by Dr. Js. Bennett, “‘ on Searching 
the Scriptures,” as it is recently 
published by himself in “ The 
British Preacher.” 

** To the Pustic Exposition 
of the Scriptures the Church of 
God should give its most solemn 
sanction. In this exercise every 
expression is examined, that its 
own exact import may be known ; 
and the peculiar shade of meaning 


derived from the connection may 
be noticed. I am aware that this 
is not so popular od acer, hy 
which I grieve—1 had almost said 
BLUSH, for itis a proof of the low 
state of our churches. Be it 
your’s, my friends, to contribute to 
redeem your country from the dis- 
grace of undervaluing that which 
is so eminently calculated to ho- 
nour the Word of God, and bring 
down his blessing on the Church.” 
—British Preacher, vol, i. p. 171 


—173. 
T. W. 





POETRY. 


GRATITUDE FOR AFFLICTIONS. 


Lorp, I would thank thee if thine hand 
Hath, sometimes, planted in my way 
A thorn, to teach this earthly land 
Was not intended for my stay ; 
But that a better rest remains, 
Which neither sin nor sorrow stains. 


When prosperous seasons brightly smile, 
And cloudless seems the azure dome, 
How oft does thoughtless joy beguile 
The soul to seek no better home. 
Thanks if these joo d preven things 
Remind me of celes 8. 


Grant me thy blessings to possess, 
Remembering whence and why they came; 
Then will thy bounties truly bless, 
And sweet thanksgivings praise thy name. 
Tokens of thy paternal love, 
Pledges of endiess good above. 


James EpMEstos. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


1. A Discourse on the Death of the Rev. 
Robert Hall, A.M., by Joseph Hughes, 
A.M. together with the Address delivered 
at the Interment; by the Rev. T. 8. 
Crisp. 

2. Posthumous Testimony, a Discourse on 
occasion of the lamented Death of the 
Rev. Robt. Hall, A.M. By the Rev. 
F. A. Cox, LL.D. 

3. Sermon occasioned by the Death of the 
‘Rev, Robert Hall, A.M. By J. E. 
Giles. 

4. The Destruction of the last Enemy, a 
Discourse on the Decease of the Rev. 
Robert Hall, A.M. By Newton Bos- 
worth. 

5. A Sermon occasioned by the Death of 
the Rev. Robt. Hall, A.M. By Thos. 
Swan. 

6. A Sermon occasioned by the Death of 
the Rev. Robt. Hall, A.M. By J. P. 
Mursell. 

7. An authentic Account of the Illness 
and Death of the Rev. Robt. Hull. By 
J. M. Chandler. 


UNAVOIDABLE circumstances 
have occasioned delay in our no- 
tice of the above productions, for 
which we must apologize to the 
authors, to whom we are obliged 
for the sketches they have fur- 
nished of the lamented and extra- 
ordinary person whose death has 
given rise to their labours, and in 
the admiration of whom we yield 
to none. 

Mr. Hall was one of those very 


few individuals who have com-: 


bined popular talents with sound 
taste, and an accurate mode of 
thinking. Popular preaching, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the phrase, 
usually endeavours to sustain itself 
by chiefly addressing the imagina- 
tion and feelings of the hearers ; 
and as the bulk of an auditory 
are generally not educated per- 
sons, the multitude may easily 
be carried away by what would 
N.S, No. 84, 


appear, in many respects, exceed- 
ingly crude and indigested ou 
paper, and when perused by one 
whose mind is trained to the ac- 
curacies of truth. This is to be 
lamented chiefly because whatever 
is a departure from the strictness 
of truth, and from the exact inter- 
pretation of the mind of the Spirit 
in the Scriptures, is a sacrifice of 
the real profit of the hearer. In- 
tellectual men, however, who have 
that passion for truth, as such, of 
which other minds know com- 
paratively little, are seldom able 
to adopt that style of address 
which renders them generally at- 
tractive as preachers. They are 
not often, perhaps, found to pos- 
sess that plasticity of mind, that 
every-day sympathy, that ardour 
of feeling, and that facility of 
using images that all can enter 
into, which are essential to give 
them the power of inoculating the 
generality of minds with the con- 
tagion of their own emotions. 
It is but rarely that profound 
thought, a philosophic cast of 
mind, a devotedness to the charms 
of all truth, as truth, are found 
blended with a poet’s imagination, 
and asympathetic heart—still more 
seldom are all these combined 
with a fine taste for the beauties 
of composition, a classic style 
which may be read with delight 
for its own sake, even indepen- 
dently of the sentiments it con- 
veys. 

Yet all this, and a great deal 
more, were united in that gifted 
spirit which now adorns a sphere 
more commensurate with _ its 
mighty powers, and its lofty aspi- 
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rations after truth and moral beau- 
ty. It may be ages before his 
equal may adorn the hemisphere 
of the church ; but though he can- 
not be rivalled, there was much in 
him that may be imitated. His 
simplicity of character, his love of 
truth, his prompt and generous 
sympathy for every thing that 
was sincere and genuine in human 
character, his superiority to ap- 
plause, his truly devout and re- 
verent manner in the pulpit, his 
avoidance of all gaudy ornament, 
these and other qualities which 
are amply exhibited to view in 
the sermons before us, may well 
be regarded as forming a study for 
the imitation of his survivors, 
His writings will live as long as 
the English language, and will 
constitute a treasury of noble and 
Magnanimous sentiments on va- 
rious subjects; a depository of 
some of the most august and lu- 
minous views of divine truth that 
were ever exhibited ; a storehouse 
of sentiments which are not limited 
in their application to the poli- 
tical or domestic events that gave 
them birth, but which form a solid 
and durable monument of thought; 
a monument of such a form and 
character as to last through future 
ages, and to attract perpetual ad- 
miration from all future beholders, 
like the most costly marble that is 
chisselled into forms of everlast- 
ing beauty by the art and taste of 
Greece, and that constitutes the 
acknowledged prototype of all 
uture labourers in the same field. 
We cannot, in this brief notice, 
even attempt to do justice, either to 
Mr. Hall himself, or the sermons 
that have been preached on the 
occasion of his lamented death. 
We must content ourselves with 
giving to our readers a few extracts 
rom the discourses themselves, 
which are of various merit; and 
each of which furnishes more or 
less of a sketch of Mr, Hall, which 
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may prove interesting. We may 
add, that Mr. Chandler, who has 
written the account of Mr. Hall’s 
last illness and death, was his me- 
dical attendant; and his pamphlet 
is one of the most interesting in 
the collection. 


“The name of Hall has been sound- 
ing most acceptably in the public ear for 
almost half a century; and so it will 
sound, both in his native land and abroad, 
for ages yet unborn. 

‘¢ A more eminent man seldom arrests 
our notice. He left behind him, far in 
the distance, the majority of his most 
celebrated contemporaries. In him the 
reasoning faculty beamed forth with 
transcendent strength and grandeur. 
His was one of those satenhting intel- 
lects, which are said to ‘ grasp a system 
by intuition,’ and which scarcely com- 
mence their researches, before they fetch 
into view, and arrange exactly, those 
deeply embosomed treasures of the in- 
tellectual mine, for the discovery and 
display of which most men, even of cul- 
tivated talent, must have engaged in a 
laborious process. When roused in ar+ 
gument, he shone as a metaphysician of 
the profoundest class; and proved that 
he was conversant with the philosophical 
writers of the ancient and of the modern 
schools—of the worst schools which have 
dishonoured Germany, and of the best 
which have shed a lustre on Great Bri- 
tain. His acumen quickly detected lo- 
gical flaws in a fellow disputant. His 
extensive knowledge, his sound judg- 
ment, his finished taste, his luxuriant 
wit, and his noble vehemence, enabled 
him to encircle every topic which he 
touched with felicitous illustrations. 

“ He had all the attributes of genius, 
that rare and mysterious power which it 
is more easy to trace and appreciate than 
todefine. His crudition was that of an 
elegant scholar; and both the quality of 
his literary and religious instructions, 
and the manner in which he communi- 
catéd them, tended to enlighten and sti- 
mulate all his anditors—a much favoured 
part of the community, multitudes of 
whom survive to tell ow he chained 
their attention, and made them feel in his 
presence asso many delighted pupils of an 
unrivalled tutor, Which of them was not 
always eager tohear him, and disappoint- 
ed only when the opportunity was either 
denied or closed? Great must be the 
number of those, especially in public life, 
who are thankfully conscious of being, 
in no slight measure, indebted, under 
God, to their intercourse with him for 
views, principles, impressions, and an 
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increased facility of displaying them all, 
by which they have been themselves invi- 
gorated and improved, and have also been 

ualified, in their turn, to bestow a por- 
tion of the same benefit on others.”— 
Mr. Hughes’s Sermon, pp. 23, 24. 

“If his intellectual capacities—re- 
tained to the last in all their vigour and 
harmony, notwithstanding the extreme 
pain he often suffered, and the powerful 
opiates he was compelled to use—if his 
intellectual powers may have justly ex- 
cited our astonishment for their leonine 
strength and majesty, his domestic good- 
ness, his social affabilities, and his moral 
and religious qualities, will always be re- 
membered with delight. 

* But who shall describe him as the 
son, the father,--the brother,-- the hus- 
band,—the companion,—and the friend ? 
To paint him in some of these tender and 
delicate relations would require his own 
inimitable pencil,—his own power of ex- 
quisite touch and finishing. It would be 
needful to represent the tearful reve- 
rence with which he was accustomed to 
refer to his venerable and eminent pa- 
rent, who at one period was regarded, if 
not the genius, at least the father of his 
denomination --it would be necessary to 
describe the sweetness of his own con- 
duct to the little ones that climbed his 
kuees, and clung to him who was the 
centre of their little joys, and the guide 
of their infant faculties --it would be re- 
quisite to represent his fraternal spirit, 
and to dwell upon his acts of friendship, 
and to pourtray ——but let biography re- 
cord, if need be, the privacies of life, 
and let us catch the features of his more 
public and obvious history.”—Dr. Cox’s 
Sermon, pp. 31, 32. 

“ It is true, the world has never been 
without its lights. Nor was all the ge- 
nius of the land buried in the grave of 
Mr. Hall Not only much of talent, bat 
much of talented piety still remains. 
But when will both be blended in such 
high degrees again? First-rate genius, 
through a thousand transmigrations, will 
keep its being in the world ; but when 
will it reassume that useful godly form, 
which it has just abandoned? When 
again will the purest living literature 
take the shape of a simple evangelical 
piety, that shall ‘ not shun to declare the 
whole counsel of God?’ There may be 
another Hume, to poison the fountain of 
knowledge, that these who would slake 
their thirst for information may drink a 
draught of infidelity ; there may be an- 
other Voltaire, whose genius, like the 
lightning wrapt in an element of tem- 
pestuous darkness, shall never show it- 
self but to appal, to blacken, or destroy ; 
there may be another Byron, who, with 
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an archangel’s harp but a satanic inspira- 
tion, shall utter sentiments for devils to 
applaud, in a poetry that seraphs may 
admire: these, and far less appalling 
forms of intellectual greatness, may re- 
visit the world. The bar and the senate, 
as they are stages in the road to power, 
may still display a throng of genius; but 
when shall we see another Hall, a volun- 
tary exile from worldly greatness, with 
the hopes of no other reward than the 
Divine approbation and the luxury of 
doing good, expending his mighty pow- 
ers in the lowly sphere of ministerial 
labour, to instruct and comfort the 
wretched and the lost ?”--Mr. Giles's 
Sermon, pp. 27, 28. 

* As a Preacher, he was unrivalled, 
at least in modern times ; and, perhaps, 
no age of the church has produced his 
superior. He was the first and the last 
of his class. He stood alone among the 
‘company of preachers.’ This singu- 
larity of position did not arise from the 
predominance of any one quality, for 
others have oue or more of his 
separate powers in an equal degree, but 
from that peculiar union and balance of 
many excellencies which in him was so 
remarkable This honourable station 
has been accorded to him, not by the 
members of his own community alone, 
but by the general consent of all liberal 
and intelligent men, who thus ‘ glorified 
God in him.’ 

“* When he began he was usually calm 
and collected, speaking in a low tone, and 
looking onward as he went, as if to sur- 
vey afresh the region of thought he was 
about to traverse, but not often giving 
an indication of those torrents .of elo- 
quence that were soon to be poured from 
his lips. Sometimes, at the commence- 
ment, he hesitated, and seemed per- 
— as if dissatisfied with what he 

ad intended to say; at others, when he 
was about to establish a truth, or enforce 
a general principle, he would enter upon 
a course of clear and powerful reason- 
ing, rendered equally attractive and 
astonishing by the delectable parity and 


. beauty of his style. In this latter case, 


the sentences were finished with such 
exquisite care, that he appeared to have 
selected not merely the most appropriate, 
but the ouly words which served his pur- 
pose, and yet delivered with such - 
dom and ease, that they seemed the first 
which came into his mind. As he pro- 
ceeded, he increased in animation and 
strength of utterance; in his applica- 
tion of the principles he had advanced, 
or the doctrine he had discussed, he 
grew more intense and ardent; and 
when he had risen to a certain pitch of 
holy excitement, his brow would expand, 
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his countenance brighten, and, drawing 
back his majestic form in the pulpit, he 
would come forward again, charged with 
the fullness of his message to his hearers, 
and address them in tones and language 
which made every heart vibrate. But it 
was uot with his lips only that he spoke ; 
his eloquence was more intellectual and 
spiritual than audible sounds could make 
it. Hisspeaking eye told volumes. Whe- 
ther beaming with benignity, or lighted 
up with intelligence, or blazing with 
intense and hallowed feeling, that eye 
indicated sentiments and emotions which 
words were not made to express. 

**Itis impossible to describe the im- 
pression which many of his most power- 
ful sermons — ; the glow, the rap- 
ture, the delight, with which they were 
heard ; the breathless silence which pre- 
vailed in the assembly, so that even the 
ticking of the clock became an awful 
sound. His appeals were beyond mea- 
sure affecting, and his pleadings most 
urgent. With all the disadvantages of a 
weak voice, and sometimes with a rapid 
and hurried utterance, be soared to the 
greatest heights of human eloquence. 
He carried his hearers with him, as by 
an irresistible impulse, and induced in 
many of them an aspiration after the 
same heaven to which he was tending, 
and an admiration of the same God and 
Saviour whom he loved and adored.” — 
Mr. Bosworth’s Sermon, pp.30—32. 

** After what we have advanced, it 
may appear superfluous to recommend 
his writings; yet we are sure we are not 
speaking in a style of exaggeration, when 
we affirm, that to all cultivated young 
persons, who possess a taste for reading, 
they would prove infinitely more valuzble, 
in augmenting their piety, in invigorating 
their mental powers, and in improving 
and perfecting their taste, than many 
thousands of modern volumes. 

“ From principle he was a thorough 
dissenter. He considered all established 
churches as inconsistent with the spiri- 
tual nature of the kingdom of Christ ; 
and, founded as they are, not upon the 
Word of Truth, but upon ideas of fit- 
ness, and expediency, and necessity, he 
anticipated their ultimate ruin. He 
thought they should not be able to en- 
dure the increased light and glory of the 
millenial age of the church. On the 
important subject of dissent, no man has 
written with greater force or eloquence. 
Of the strength and sincerity of his 
principles, as a nonconformist, he af- 
forded the most powerful evidence. 
Rather than abjure them, and defile his 
eonscience, he rejected flattering offers 
of preferment in the church. He was, 
at the same time, no bigot; but a ‘ lover 


of good men,’ to whatever sect they might 
belong.”’-- Mr. Swan’s Sermon, pp. 27, 28. 

‘*The habitual devotion of Mr. Hall 
was as surprising as the other great vir- 
tues of his charactcr; his conversation 
was in heaven, his exalted spirit fre- 
Fame 4 commnuned with God apart; and 

rom the family and the social circle, his 

fervent and effectual supplications con- 
stantly arose. Apprehending the mag- 
nitude of the interests of the soul, and 
deeply impressed with the incalculable 
worth of the blessings he solicited, he 
wrestled with God, and seemed to say, 
*I cannot let thee go, except thou bless 
me.’ In the petitions which he was ac- 
enstomed to offer from the pulpit, he 
would present with so much delicacy the 
various claims of the several worshippers, 
that each seemed to be praying for him- 
self; and not unfrequently this holy and 
incomparable man, would appear as 
though baptized with the spirit of de- 
votion, as though about to withdraw from 
the earth, and to ascend in a chariot of 
fire ; he would draw around himself, and 
those who heard him, an unearthly veil, 
and elucidate the meaning of the words 
of Christ, more effectively than by the 
most impassioned address, ‘ My house is 
a house of prayer.’ 

* After naming these higher excellen- 
cies which beautified the life of Mr. Hall, 
we shall not detain you by any protracted 
allusions to his boundless conversational 
powers, the constellation of social vir- 
tues which adorned him, or the spirit of 
humanity and kindness which so emi- 
nently enriched him. Let it be enough 
to remark, that in the first he was never 
surpassed; that as to the second, he 
seemed to pervade all that was about 
him, and to derive pleasure from what- 
ever was nearest to him; that with re- 
pect to the third, he wept with all who 
wept, and rejoiced with all who rejoiced. 

** Destitnte of guile, of malice, and of 
servility himself, Mr. Hall was backward 
to suspect, and even slow to discover 
them in others ; and generous and cour- 
teous in the extreme, he never intention- 
ally wounded the feelings of his friends ; 
and if occasional scintillations of wit, or 
expressions of opinion, were accident- 
tally thrown from him, and perverted by 
minds less ingenuous than his own, this 
was in the undress of conversation, and 
in the sacred freedom of social life ; 
and so far from regarding these as ble- 
mishes and defects, they appear to me 
to have been the playfulness of a great 
mind at ease--the innocent sportiveness 
of mighty powers at rest.”— Mr. Mursell’s 
Sermon, pp. 33-35. 
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A Prize Essay on the Causes which have 
produced Dissent in Wales from the 
Established Chureh; to which the Royal 
Medal was awarded at an Eisteddfod of 
the London Cambrian Institution, held 

in May, 1831. 

SUPPOSE a society of East India 
Proprietors in the Metropolis were 
to propose a prize for the best 
essay on the causes of disaffection 
in England towards the Honour- 
able Company, the essay would 
be considered valuable and praise- 
worthy in proportion to the adroit- 
ness of the writer in making a 
collection of ostensible causes, so 
thick as to hide the real cause 
from the eye of the reader. The 
writer might mention any and 
every cause, provided he said no- 
thing about—MONOPOLY. 

Such an essay is the one be- 
fore us, on the causes of dissent 
in Wales. Nor is our supposed 
case irrelevant: for we consider 
the Church of England, to all 
intents and purposes, as much a 
chartered corporation as the East 
India Company itself. The Par- 
liament that made the one made 
the other; and the same Parlia- 
ment can, at pleasure, unmake 
them both, The East India Com- 
pany say, that no subject of this 
realm shall trade with China, 
except under their authority, and 
in their vessels; and the Church 
of kngland says, that no English- 
man, lrishman, or Weishman shall 
have any commerce with heaven, 
except in liturgies and prayer- 
books, and on spots consecrated 
by the Lord Bishops. 

The imaginary writer of our 
supposed essay would not, in 
accounting for the disaffection in 
England towards the East India 
Company, say a word about 
monopoly, but he would write 
much, perhaps, of the mismanage- 
ment of the system—of the hauteur 
of some ofthe Directors—the bad- 
ness and the high price of the 
articles, &c. So does the writer 
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of the essay at the head of our 
article. in accounting for dissent 
in Wales, he does not mention 
the parliamentary and unscriptural 
origin of the hierarchy as a “ king- 
dom of this world;” nor is there 
any allusion to the tyranny of 
episcopacy over the freedom of 
conscience. The essayist, how. 
ever, gives a long list of caxses, 
which we think might more pro- 
perly be called, occasions of dissent 
in Wales. The following cir- 
cumstances are enumerated by 
him as the causes of dissent in 
the Principality : that the clergy- 
men imitate the English style of 
composition and preaching; that 
the episcopal authority is in the 
hands of men utterly ignorant of 
the Welsh language; that ‘ the 
rapacity of the higher orders of the 
Church” oppresses the native cler- 
gy; that some of the best sinecure 
rectories are given to absentees 
living in other countries; that the 
rectors of the Church have been 
grossly inattentive to the education 
of the people; that the press is 
in the hands of dissenters; that 
the Welsh people are fond of 
social devotion and psalmody ; 
that many of the clergy spring 
from the lowest ranks of society ; 
and that the best mode of educa- 
ting a race of clergy suited to the 
peculiar wants of the people is 
unknown in Wales. 

We shall not inquire whether 
our essayist understands Church 
of Englandism or not; but, it is 


evident, he does not understand 


dissent. If dissent were merely 
the negative of Church of Eng. 
landism, the causes enumerated 
hy the essayist would be sufficient 
to account for it. The Reforma- 
tion of Luther was not merely the 
negative of Romanism: there was 
something positive in it, as ex- 
hibiting rival and opposite prin- 
ciples. We consider dissent as 
a system of positive principles, 
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rivalling and opposing Church of 
Englandism, and every other form 
of national religionism. On the 
contrary, Methodism, whether 
Wesleyan, or Welsh Calvinistic, 
is the mere negative, the mere 
absence of Church of Englandism, 
but by no means positive dissent. 
We have been led to this remark 
by our observing, while reading 
this pamphlet, that this inaccurate 
view of dissent is the tpwroy Yevidoc 
of our essayist. In the whole 
essay he treats dissent and Metho- 
dism as if they were precisely the 
same. 

In page 7, he says, ‘‘ Properly 
speaking, the history of Methodism 
is the history of dissent in Wales.” 

In p. 11. ‘* This was the third 
stage, and the one at which the 
Methodists became a regular dis- 
senting sect.” 

In p. 18. “In the midst of 
these labours the crisis arrived 
when Charles (of Bala) reluctant- 
ly consented to ordain some of his 
lay brethren, which changed the 
Methodists into a regular dissent- 
ing sect.” 

Hence we are led to think that 
the title of this pamphlet is a mis- 
nomer. It ought rather to be 
called, ‘‘ An Essay on the Causes 
of Methodism in Wales.” We put 
it to our readers, whether an es- 
sayist, who, proposing to write on 
the causes of dissent in Eng- 
land, should exhibit his subject 
merely and solely in connexion 
with Wesleyan Methodism, would 
be considered as having at all met 
the case? And we cannot help 
thinking that the members of the 
Royal London Cymmrodorion 
Society know as little of dissent 
as the essayist; and thus we must 
continue to think, until we learn 
how a learned society, proposing 
a prize for the best essay on the 
eauses of dissent, should have 
awarded it to the best essay on 
the causes of Methodism. We say 
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this without any disrespect to the 
author; for though he has left the 
question of dissent untouched, he 
has discovered considerable ability 
in exposing the bad administra- 
tion of the Church of England in 


Wales. Our essayist is a young 
man, a native of the Principality, 
and a barrister. We are, therefore, 
surprised that a man who has read 
Peter’s History of Religion in 
Wales, and the “ Trysorfu” of the 
Welsh Methodists, and who must 
be acquainted with the general 
literature of England, should have 
fallen into such a mistake as to 
confound Methodism with dissent. 
There is not, we believe, a Cal- 
vinistic Methodist in all Wales, 
who would own himself a dissen- 
ter from the Established Church ; 
and every Calvinistic Metho- 
dist in the Principality is as invete- 
rately opposed to the principles of 
Dissenters as any Church of Eng- 
land man in the united kingdom. 
In the 10th number of the “* Try- 
sorfa,” for September, 1812, the 
Welsh Methodists, speaking of 
the Toleration Act, after the failure 
of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, say in 
page 437, ‘‘ It is nut necessary by 
this Act, that we should certify our- 
selves to be DISSENTERS, but 
Christians, and Protestants, of any 
name whatever.” 

The author gives the following 
account of the commencement of 
dissent, properly so called, in 
Wales, 

In the reign of James I. a clergyman 
of the name of Wroth, was vicar of 
Llanfaches, in Monmouthshire. Being 
of a joyous temper, and like most of 
his countrymen, passionately fond of 
music, he was sometimes carried beyond 
the bounds of propriety by this enthu- 
siasm. On one occasion a gentleman, 
with whom he was on terms of intimacy, 
having presented him with a new harp, 
fixed a day on which, in company with 
some friends, he would visit him, and 
hear him perform on it. The day ap- 
pointed came, and Wroth was anxiously 


expecting his visitor, when a messenger 
appeared to inform him that his friend 
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was no more! 
him so deeply, that repenting the levity 
of his youth, from a gay clerical trou- 
badour, he became all at once a sad 


This incident affected 


but zealous divine. He soon distin- 
guished himself so much as a preacher, 
that the Welsh peasantry flocked from 
all the neighbouring counties to hear him, 
The severity of his life made him ob- 
noxious to Laud and other dignitaries ; 
and on his refusing to read the ‘ Book 
of Sports,’ he was at length deprived 
of his benefice. After his expuision, he 
continued to preach in secret to his old 
followers, and at last he formed from 
amongst them a regular dissenting con- 
regation on the Independent model. 
cS Lianfaches the opinions of its 
pastor soon spread themselves into the 
remotest corners of Wales. Under the 
Commonwealth, the Independents were 
not only tolerated, but predominant. 
Even in the persecuting times of the 
Stewarts (?) their pastors still continued 
to traverse the wild hills of the Princi- 
pality, braving all dangers, for the sake 
of their few and scattered followers. 
Their congregations still met in fear and 
trembling, generally at midnight, or in 
woods and caverns, amid the gloomiest 
recesses of the mountains. The oppres- 
sions they endured seem to have driven 
them to the very verge of insanity.”— 
pp. 6, 7. 

There are no people more proud 
of their Calvinistic orthodoxy than 
the Welsh Methodists, and they 
will little thank our essayist for 
his tracing their orthodoxy to the 
stay influence of the Welsh 

ndependents who lived about the 
time of the formation of Welsh 
Methodist congregations. 

“ The Methodism of Wales may be 
said to have sprung from the county of 
Caermarthen, as most of its first teachers 
were natives of that or the adjoining dis- 
tricts, The minds of many of the clergy 
in this connty were probably, in some 
measure, early inclined to Calvinism, and 
to a strictness of devotion, (which was at 
that time positively discouraged by the 
church) by the influence of the old 
Welsh Independents, who always pos- 
sessed great strength in those parts, and 
who have had an academy in Caermar- 
then since the beginning of the last cen- 
tury.” —p. 12. 

We will now present to our 
readers an account of the evils 
and unrighteous abuses which ex~- 
ist in the administration of the 
church establishment in Wales, 
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and which our author supposes to 
be the causes of dissent. 

“ Religion itself cannot be impres- 
sively taught without the aid of that 
indefinite community of feeling which 
generally exists between men of the 
same race; unless the preacher has the 
instructive power, as it were, of applying 
Christian truths so as best to foster the 
peculiar virtues of his hearers. Now, it 
is in this very point that the Church of 
England is ill-suited to the Welsh people, 
—-the clergy are all educated in England 
—controlled by English bishops,--an 
their style of preaching is, therefore, 
formed on an English fashion. Thus they 
insensibly lose the key to the feelings of 
their countrymen.”—p. 21. 

** After the most careful consideration 
of the subject, I feel that I owe it to 
truth to state my persuasion, that the 
crying abuse of the Church in Wales is 
that the bishoprics are systematically 
conferred on Englishmen. For the last 
century not one individual has ruled a 
Welsh diocese who possessed the faintest 
knowledge of the language of the peo- 
ple.”-- p. 22 

* Conventicles are erected in every 
direction. I have lately, in a journey of 
thirty miles, passed by ten churches, and 
double that ber of chapels, most of 
them bearing Scripture names, such as 
Beulah, Rehoboth, Horeb, Hermon, Sa- 
lem, Ebenezer, &c. Not only on the 
borders, but in the centre, and at 
the western extremities of Wales, have 
Englishmen been collated to benefices, 
whose services, if served at all, must be 
entirely in Welsh. The strangers, as a 
make shift, underwent a lecture or two 
in the Welsh language, in order to be 
able to read in it. But the voice of the 
stranger, instead of collecting a flock, 
scattered the sheep.’*-. p. 25. 

‘* Tam, myself, acquainted with the 
case of a divine, who, at the mature age 
of fifty, was advanced to a Welsh living, 
without knowing a syllable of the lan- 

age: he accomplished the duty by 
receiving a Saturday-night’s lesson from 
his clerk on the Sunday’s service! Would 
an actor venture upon the stage thus 
prepared for his part? How diagusting, 
then, this trifling with sacred things! It 
operates upon the people as a perfect 
excommunication ;--they are, virtually, 
deprived of the benefit of an established 
church.”— p. 28. 

“ An instance occurred within my own 
knowledge, of a gentleman offering to 
build a chapel of ease, and a clergyman 
volunteering to officiate in it; but so 





many obstacles [from the higher orders 
of the Church} occurred, that they were 


at length obliged to 


relinquish that de- 
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sign: and a Baptist meeting-house now 
stands on the intended site.”—p. 30. 

“ Before the time of Charles of Bala, 
the rulers of the Church had done no- 
thing towards the education of the peo- 

ie.” “The more experienced part of 
the Welsh clergy entirely approve of 
Charles’s plan: and a great portion of 
them have shown as enthusiastic a zeal 
for education as the fathers of their 
Church; but here again the higher orders 
of the Church are a clog upon them.”— 
pp. 30, 31. 

“ On this state of things I may at least 
be permitted to say, that it is a melan- 
choly one; - thatit does not indicate very 
sound principles in the Church, will, per- 
haps, be hardly denied by any one ;—but 
to the man of candour and religious feel- 
ing, I would confidently appeal to it as 
a proof that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong in the administration of 
the Church in Wales.”’-- p. 37. 

‘In the last century the people were 
unenlightened, and the episcopal autho- 
rity did nothing to improve their religious 
condition; and now that they are edu- 
cated, it has turned even Gospel light 
into a firebrand.” ‘* The present system 
of the Church in Wales is cold, is repul- 
sive, it is not in the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity.”—p.39. 

“In Wales the state of the Church 
may be termed a perfect incubus on 
the mental advancement of the people.” 
“ At present the spirit of the Church is 
not in unison with the affections of the 
people.”-- pp. 45, 49. Pe 

Every one will be inclined to 


agree with the author, that such a 
state of things is truly ‘‘ a melan- 
choly one.” We would recom- 
mend the author and the Cymmro- 
dorion Society to enquire further, 
whether an ecclesiastical system, 
producing such a state of things, 
can be scriptural and divinely in- 
stituted. We believe such a state 
of things to be the legitimate result 
of the antichristian and impure 
union of the church with the state. 
A national establishment, and state 
patronage always produce these 
effects. Formerly, to expose these 
evils used to be the ungracious 
work of Dissenters; but now 


Churchmen themselves denounce 
them boldly and loudly; and yet, 
notwithstanding the united testi- 
mony of Dissenters and Church- 
men, there isa party in the church 
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who will not believe that it is 
so corrupt and anti-apostolical. 
Indeed, we consider this essay 
such an unsparing and manly ez- 
posé of the evils of Church of 
Englandism that, bating the con- 
founding of dissent with method- 
ism, and a few unargumentative 
flings at sectarians, we might 
heartily recommend a republica- 
tion of it by the Society for the 
diffusion of Ecclesiastical Know- 
ledge. 

Oar limits will not allow us to 
give to our readers the essayist’s 
representations of all the evils of 
Prelacy and Church Patronage. 
In an essay upon such a subject, 
we, of course, expected something 
to be said of dissent. The prin- 
ciples and the ma of Dis- 
senters are not attacked, nor even 
hinted at. We have some hints 
on the progress and present state 
of dissent in Wales. We wish 
to assure our author that our Non- 
conformist Readers will feel neither 
the ‘‘ bitterness” nor ‘‘ the sourness 
of uncharitableness” towards him 
on account of the following state- 
ment, 

* Such is the nature of Welsh dissent ; 
—and it will now, perhaps, be asked, 
how fast it has progressed ?—I tremble, I 
shudder to think. If it be asked how far 
dissent has gone in Wales, it may be 
answered, that it has gone as far as the 
means of her population will enable them 
to carry it.—It may be replied that there 
are as many Dissenting Chapels in the 
remote parishes in Wales as there are in 
many flourishing English towns.” ‘“ In 
Chester there are eight Chapels ;—in the 


parish of Lianfair, in Montgomeryshire, 


thirteen !”—>p. 37. 

The author regards it as a griev- 
ous calamity that the Dissenters 
in Wales have had such a power 
over the press; and that men of 
talents and information in the 
Church, by becoming contributors 
to Welsh periodicals, became also 
favourable to democracy and dis- 
sent. At this moment the Dissen- 
ters have eight or ten periodicals 
in healthy and vigorous action, 
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whereas the established Sect has 
one only, and that, we are in- 
formed, scarcely lives, and is cir- 
culated chiefly among the clergy. 
We will let our writer speak his 
own lamentation. 

** Since the time of Charles [of Bala], 
the press has heen a powerful engine in 
the hands of the Dissenters. Charles’s 
magazine, in the Welsh language, gave 
rise to no Jess than eight others, [we be- 
lieve more], which still circulate amongst 
the peasantry of Wales. They belong to 
different sects, and defend sectarian 
opinions ;—some of them have been the 
means of spreading a good deal of valu- 
able miscellaneous knowledge ; and it is 
a singular fact that the Welsh, in these 
magazines, is less mixed with English 
than that which appears in Welsh books 
written a century ago. The influence of 
sectarian periodicals has been increased 
by another circumstance ;—those learned 
men, whose cultivation of our ancient 
literature has gained so much honour for 
the Principality, not only in England, 
but on the Continent, and in America, 
were so much neglected by the gentry of 
Wales, as to call down severe censures 
from an able writer in the Quarterly 
Review. This, of course, gave them a 
leaning to the side of democracy and 
dissent ;—many of them contributed very 
able antiquarian dissertations to these 
periodicals. A magazine has been esta- 
blished on a similar plan by some clergy- 
men of the Church ;—it is written in a 
good spirit, and has been the means of 
propagating much useful knowledge.”— 
pp 31, 32. — 

We will trouble our readers 
with one extract more, which will 
enable them, from accounts of 
chapels and ministers, to form 
some conception of the almost 
unparalleled progress of dissent 
in Wales. After showing how ini- 
quitously the revenues of the 
church are withdrawn from the 
resident and laborious clergy to 
fatten absentees and cathedral 
dignitaries; and after painfully be- 
wailing the egregious wrong that 
some of the oldest, hard-working 
curates are still continued under- 
lings to haughty young rectors, 
the author closes his argument 
with the following statement. 


“ Such is a picture of the church in 
Wales in the 19th century ;—I make no 
N. S, NO. 84. 
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comment, I merely state the factsas they 
are. I now come to apply them to the 
purpose of this essay ;—I shall conclude 
this chapter by adverting to the rate at 
which dissent has progressed in the dis- 
trict in question, [i.e. in Montgomery- 
shire alone Most of my readers will be 
startled to find that the dissenting chapels 
in Montgomeryshire are in number more 
than treble the churches! 

Churches -+-+++--sscce+ee « §2 
Dissenting Chapels, at least, 170 

[Majority of Chapels —— 118.] 

Every friend of the Church of England 
will perhaps experience a more painful 
feeling than that of surprise, when he 
learns that dissent bas gained at least two 
thirds of its present strength within the 
brief space of 16 years! The Rev. D. 
Peter, a well-informed dissenting mi- 
nister, in 1814, stated, that the number 
of Dissenting Societies in this county 
amounted, at that time, to 74 ;— of course 
his feelings would have inclined him ra- 
ther to over-rate than depreciate the 
strength of Sectarianism Since then, 
(as before-mentioned,) their chapels have 
increased to 170; and a great many so- 
cieties assemble for worship in private 
houses There are about 100 ministers 
constantly employed in preaching about 
the county (that is, about double the 
number of the resident clergy) ;—they 
have, also, among them, numerous lay- 
preachers, who are very zealous in pro- 
selyting ;—in each of their Chapels, 
probably treble the number of sermons 
are preached that are delivered in the 
Church! Such is the spirit of resistance 
that has sprung up against the Establish- 
ment.”--pp. 46, 47. : 

And * such,” we believe, is a 
demonstration of the absurdity of 
all parliamentary establishments 
of religion whatever. What could 
be expected from an analagous 
parliamentary establishment impos- 
ing endowed attornies, physicians, 
and shopkeepers, upon every pa- 
rish and town in the empire !— 
What could be expected from a 
legislative enactment of a botani- 
cal creed, .a geological creed, an 
astronomical creed, or a surgical 
creed ?— What would they all be, 
but silly cobwebs, to catch and 
cramp a Linnzus, a Newton, or a 
Hunter? Parliament can no more 
make laws for mind and conscience 
than it can for love. The ** Act 
of Uniformity” is just as reason- 

5 F 
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able and practicable as would be 
a solemn act, that persons of four 
feet high, with black hair, shail 
only marry partners four feet high, 
w.th black hair. Love would laugh 
at such legislating locksmiths, and 
conscience thunders against such 
presumptuous legislators. Christ is 
the only Lord of Conscience—the 
only Head of the Church; and the 
Head of one church only,—the 
church of all believers. A Poli- 
tical Head of the Church is a reli- 
gious monstrosity. The King of 
Great Britain is, in England, the 
Head of an Episcopalian Church; 
in Scotland, the Head of a Pres- 
byterian Church; in Canada, the 
Head of a Roman Catholic 
Church; and in India, we had al- 
most said, he is the Head of a 
Pagan Church.—*‘ Great is the 
Act of Uniformity !” 





History of the Covenanters in Scotland. By 
the Author of the Histories of the Refor- 
mation, Christian Church, §c. 2 vols. 
12mo. Edinburgh. Waugh and {nnes, 
1830. 

WHoeEver has a heart to detest 

tyranny and cruelty, injustice and 

persecution ; whoever has a soul 
to admire and sympathize with the 
moral heroism of the martyr for 
truth and conscience sake, irre- 

tive of the section of the 

Christian church to which the 

sufferers might be attached, and 

of the particular views of truth for 
fidelity to which they ** loved rot 
their lives unto the death ;” who- 
ever would contemplate a most 
affecting and striking proof of the 
mischiefs, miseries, and crimes 
that spring from the interference of 
human governments inthe affairs 
of the charch of Christ—let him 
read, let him ponder the records 
of the Covenanters of Scotland; let 
him make himself thoroughly fa- 
miliar with those most infap ous 
proceedings of the infamous reigns 
of the second Charles and the 
second James, that rendered Scot- 
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land a scene of blood and mourn- 
ing during a ruthless struggle of 
eightand twenty years, to compel 
the faithful followers of Christ. in 
that country to forsake their beloved 
and devoted Presbyterian pastors, 
and bow their necks to the yoke 
of a proud, worldly, domineering, 
Episcopal hierarchy. We inseit 
two extracts from these most in- 
teresting volumes, to induce our 
readers to purchase and read them, 

“* For this purpose,” that is, “‘ to com- 
pel the sufferers to confess, right or 
wrong, that the Pentland rising was not 
on account of the oppression of the pre- 
lates, but a preconcerted and determined 
act of rebellion,” “two of those who 
were indicted to stand trial in a few days 
afterwards, were singled out as fit ob- 
jects on which the council might exercise 
their cruelty. These were John Nielson 
of Corsack, and Hugh M‘ Kail, an amiable 
young preacher, whom the council or- 
dered to be put to the torture, in order 
to extort from them a confession that not 
prelatic oppression, but a determined 
spirit of rebellion, as Sharpe had informed 
the king, had occasioned the late rising. 
Both, however, though shrieking with 
agony, could be forced to declare nothing 
but the truth, repeatedly affirming, to 
the confusion of their tormentors, who 
still called on the executioner to give 
another stroke, that the cruelties of the 
prelates alone had forced the people to 
arm in their own defence. Mr. Nielson 
was executed on the 14th, along with 
John Robertson, a young preacher, and 
George Crawford, who left their dying 
testimony against prelacy, and of firm 
attachment to the covenants and the 
work of reformation, rejoicing in the 
belief, that though the adversaries of the 
church ‘ might be permitted to prevail 
for a season, yet God would arise and 
plead the cause which was his own, 
Mr. M‘Kail, together with John Wood- 
row, and four other martyrs, were exe- 
cuted on the 22d, all of whom died re- 
joicing in the Lord. Mr. M‘Kail, in’par- 
ticular, having addressed to the people 
a speech and testimony which he had 
previously written and subscribed, bade 
adieu to the present, and welcomed the 
opening glories of a future state, in lan- 
guage truly sublime. ‘ And now,’ said 
he, ‘I leave off to speak any more to 
creatures, and turn my ‘pouth to thee, 
O Lord! Now I begin my intercourse 
with God, which shall never be broken 
off. Farewell, father and mother, friends 
and relations! farewell the world and all 
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delights; farewell meat and drink! fare- 
well sun, moon, and stars! welcome God 
and Father! welcome sweet Jesus, Me- 
diator of the New Covenant! welcome 
blessed Spirit of grace, and God of all con- 
solation! welcome glory, welcome eternal 
life, welcome death! O Lord, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit: for thou hast 
redeemed my soul, Lord God of truth !’ 
While the people lamented the death of 
this amiable youth and his fellow-suf- 
ferers, they could not forbear expressing 
their just indignation at Sharpe, and the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, who evidently 
acted the part of murderers, by concealing 
Srom the council, till after their execution, 
a letter from Charles forbidding the shed- 
ding of uny more blood.” —Vol. I. pp. 208 
+210. 

“ So exceedingly mad was this champion 
for tyranny and slavery (Claverhouse) 
against all who favoured presbytery, 
that he frequently shot those who fell 
into his hands, though they were un- 
armed, without any form of trial; and 
when his soldiers, sometimes shocked at 
the wantonness of his cruelty, hesitated 
in obeying his orders, he executed them 
himself. We have one striking example 
of this kind in the case of John Brown, 
in the parish of Muirkirk. Brown was a 
man of excellent character, by employ- 
ment a carrier, and no way obnoxious to 
Government, except for non-conformity. 
On the first of May (1685) he was at 
work in the fields near his own house, 
when Claverhouse passed on his road 
from Lesmahagow with three troops of 
dragoons. It is probable that informa- 
tion of his non-conformity had been 
given to Graham, who caused him to be 
brought from the fields to his own door, 
After some interrogatories, Claverhouse 
said, ‘ John, go to your prayers, for you 
shall immediately die.’ Upon which the 
martyr kneeled down and poured out 
his heart in language so affecting, that 
the soldiers, hardened and depraved as 
they were, were moved almost to tears. 
He was twice interrupted in his devo- 
tions by Claverhouse ; and when he had 
finished, the cruel wretch ordered him 
to take farewell of his weeping wife and 
two infant children, who stood beside 
him. ‘ Now, Isabel,’ said the martyr, 
* the day is come of which I told you 
when I first proposed marriage to you.’ 
‘Indeed, John,’ she replied, ‘I can 
willingly part with you.’ ‘ Then,’ he 
added, ‘ this is all I desired; I have no 
more to do but die: I have been in case 
to meet death for many years.’ After 
he had kissed his wife and children, 
‘ wishing them all purchased and pro- 
mised blessings,’ Claverhouse ordered 
his soldiers to fire. But the prayers of 
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the good man had made such an oes , 
sion on their minds, that they decidedly 
refused to have any hand in his death. 
Irritated at the delay, Claverhouse shot 
him dead with his own hand, regardless 
of the tears and entreaties of the poor 
man’s wife, and then turning to the 
widow, asked her what she thought of 
her husband now? ‘I ever thought 
much good of him,’ she replied, ‘ and as 
much now as ever.’ ‘ It were but justice 
to lay thee beside him,’ rejoined the 
murderer. ‘ If ye were permitted,’ said 
she, ‘ I doubt not but your cruelty would 
go that length; but how will you answer 
for this morning’s work?” ‘ To man I 
can be answerable,’ replied the hardened 
villain, ‘ and as for God I will take him 
in mine own hand ! ” and immediately rode 
off. The poor woman then laid ber in- 
fant on the ground, gathered together 
the scattered brains of her beloved hus- 
band, bound up his head, covered his 
body with the plaid, and sat down and 
wept over him. Say, reader, what must 
be the feelings of an historian who can 
attempt to eulogize such a man as Claver- 
house !”—Vol. II. pp. 256 —258. 


And yet this is the brave, frank» 
gallant Claverhouse of the most 
celebrated modern novelist! And 
these are the despised Covenanters, 
whom he caricatures, and exhibits 
in every humorous or degrading 
light, for the amusement or scorn 
of the public! What powers of 
invention or description, what 
strokes of imagination or genius, 
can atone for such falsifications of 
authentic history, such wanton 
disrespect of the best and holiest 
feelings of the human heart? Let 
but the genuine history of those 
times and scenes be read, and it 
will soon be discerned how much 
more affecting are the records of 
truth, than the inventions of fancy ; 
how much more pure and satis- 
factory the sympathy we feel with 
a holy martyr, than that excited 
in behalf of the imaginary hero of 
any tale, however skilfully com- 
posed of perverted truth mingled 
with pure invention. We in the 


most earnest, cordial manner re- 

commend this brief but deeply in- 

teresting memorial of the Covenan- 

ters of Scotland to all our readers. 
5 F2 
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Practical Sermons, on the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches, the Millennium, and the 
Church Triumphant, and on the 130th 
Psalm. By the late Rev. Joseph Milner, 
A. M. Vicar of the Holy Trinity Church, 
Kingston-upon- Hull ; with Prefatory 
Remarks. By the Rev. Edward Bicker- 
steth, Minister of Sir George Wheler’s 
Chapel. London: Seeley and Sons. 
1830. 


THE discourses of the first preach- 
ers of Christianity were testimonies. 
They delivered doctrines which 
were communicated to them by the 
Spirit of God, and which were 
founded on facts, which their own 
eyes had seen, an their own ears 
had heard. But, when ordinary 
and uninspired men entered on the 
same work, they were placed in 
very different circumstances. They 
were neither witnesses of the facts, 
on which the doctrines were built, 
nor were they entrusted with a re- 
velation of the truths, of which 
those doctrines are the foundation. 
Thus situated, their preaching ne- 
cessarily assumed a different cha- 
racter from that of their predeces- 
sors ; the testimony of the Apostle 
was exchanged for the exposition 
of the ordinary teacher. The A pos- 
tolic writings occupying the same 
place in the church during subse- 
quent periods, as the A postles them- 
selves did in the primitive church, 
the only path of duty for the unin- 
spired preacher is to take his mate- 
rials from the doctrines they taught, 
and the precepts they gave. Hence, 
the exposition of the Scriptures, 
including under that term, textual 
preaching, has been the invariable 
practice of the purest churches: a 
ractice eminently adapted to do 
our to the Sacred Scriptures, 
and to keep in full view the cha- 
racter and office of the uninspired 
preacher, who is not a depositary 
of the truth, but a dispenser of that 
truth, which is contained in the di- 
vine depository. 
The Sermons on the Revelation, 
which constitute the greater part of 
the volume before us, are of the 
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kind to which the name of exposi- 
tion is properly applied. his 
mode of preaching appears to have 
generally obtained in the primitive 
church. It was revived, at the 
period of the Reformation. It was 
frequently practised by the Puri- 
tans; and, to the present time, the 
morning’s discourse on the Lord’s 
day is, in Scotland, usually an ex- 
position, or, as it is called in the 
north, alecture. Among the Eng- 
lish Nonconformists, of the last cen- 
tury, the exposition of the Scrip- 
tures extensively prevailed : but, 
an alteration of public taste, accele- 
rated, perhaps, by the practice of 
crowding a sermon and an exposi- 
tion into the same service, had, be- 
fore the close of the century, in a 
great measure, banished exposi- 
tions from the dissenting pulpits.— 
During the last few years, the ex- 
position of the Scriptures has been 
gaining ground amongst us. Many 
of our ministers, some on the Lord’s 
day, and others in the week day 
services, regularly engage in the 
work: while, in the congregations 
in which it has been practised, its 
removal would, in general, be 
greatly deprecated, It has been 
remarked, that antinomianism has 
never made its way into congrega- 
tions in which the Scriptures have 
been regularly expounded—an ef- 
fect of exposition which we can 
readily conceive—for antinomian- 
ism is the child or rather the spawn 
of disjointed and distorted texts.— 
Meanwhile, by the practice of re- 
gularly expounding, the preacher 
saves a vast deal of time. He will 
have always ready one subject for 
his meditations ; meditations in the 
course of which, another subject 
will most probably offer itself spon- 
taneously for his use, 

The diversified forms of illustra- 
tion, of which this mode of public 
teaching admits, effectually secures 
it from the dull uniformity, which 
may have been considered as an 
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argument against its adoption. The 
pulpit expositor can illustrate the 
sacred text by eliciting from every 
sentence its points of doctrine, and 
its lessons of practice ; or he may 
give a general explanation of his 
text, without referring to every 
word and sentence it contains, and 
then proceed to its practical appli- 
cation; or, he may divide his text 
according to its heads of doctrine, 
and its heads of practice ; or, after 
briefly disposing of hiscriticisms and 
explanatory matter in the introduc- 
tion, he may illustrate his text by 
doctrinal and practical remarks, in 
the order suggested by the passage 
under consideration—a mode which 
is, perhaps, more adapted than any 
other to draw a congregation, who 
have been unused to expositions, 
and who are unfriendly to their 
adoption, into an approval of this 
mode of preaching. 

The title-page of the volume be- 
fore us, sufficiently apprizes the 
reader of the nature of its contents. 
Mr. Bickersteth informs us, in the 
preface, that, ‘* through the kind- 
ness of the Rev. John Fawcett, to 
whom the manuscripts of Joseph 
Milner were bequeathed, by the 
late Dean of Carlisle, the ser- 
mons are published for the benefit 
of the Church Missionary Society. 
Mr. Fawcett has revised them for 
the press, with very slight altera- 
tions. Having deemed it impor- 
tant, that the reader should have 
the exact sentiments of so valuable 
an author as Joseph Milner, even 


though he has them in the homely. 


dress in which a hurried weekly ser- 
mon could be clothed.” 

The Sermons afford sufficieut in- 
ternal evidence, that they were 
merely designed by their author for 
his assistance in discharging the 
ordinary duties of the pulpit ; 
and yet, we cannot but conclude 
with the esteemed editor, that 
«« such sermons, in all their rough- 
nesses, are far better suited than 
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merely polished disquisitions on 
theological subjects, toawaken the 
conscience, convert the sinner, and 
establish the Christian.” Occasion- 
ally, however, we meet with some 
rich gems of thought; gems, which 
were extracted from the recesses of 
the heart, rather than from those of 
the understanding: for Mr. Miluer 
was undoubtedly one of the estima- 
ble persons who have risen to use- 
fulness, rather by the full and de- 
voted employment of the talents 
assigned them, than through an en- 
dowment with any extraordinary 
powers. 

Mr. Milner mostly addresses his 
hearers as novices in religion, as 
persons ignorant of ‘ the first prin- 
ciples of the oracles of God.” This 
is very frequently the character of 
the congregations among which the 
Evangelical Clergy are called to 
labour; a circumstance which, in 
a great measure, accounts for the 
simplicity of address by which they 
are distinguished. Our congrega- 
tions are usually better informed ; 
and, we should be sorry, if ez- 
actly the same style of preaching, 
as that to which we have alluded, 
were universally to prevail amongst 
them: and yet, we would never 
cease to caution the rising ministry 
against the vanity of using a philoso- 
phical diction, when saying plain 
things to plain people; we would 
never cease to urge on them, the 
vital importance of aiming at force of 
matter, rather than force of words, 
of clothing their best and holiest 
thoughts in the most easily appre- 
hended language. By this means, 
they will silence the cavillers with 
whom, in almost every congrega- 
tion, they must expect to meet, 
and put down the baneful no- 
tion, so extensively prevailing in 
our vacant churches, that they must 
have something better than a stu- 
dent. 

We extract the following pas- 
sages, as specimens of the earnest 
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and affectionate addresses of Mr. 
Milner to his flock :— 


“€ So corrupt and depraved is this light 
(the mere light of reason) in all men since 
the fall, that the Scripture ideas of the 
evil of sin, of the glory of God, and of 
the necessity and propriety of such a sal- 
vation as that of Jesus is, one not only 
slowly and with difficulty admitted into 
the human mind, but are even resisted 
and fought against with unwearied ani- 
mosity. For the conscience of man, that 
monitor within, which, in a certain de- 
gree, still speaks for God, and wiil be 
heard, amidst all the swellings of pride, 
and mean self-love—on moral subjects— 
knows nothing of Jesus Christ, nothing of 
believing on him, nothing of submitting 
to the righteousness of God by faith: of 
course, the unbelief of our hearts con- 
cerning him, the coldness of our affec- 
tions towards him, and those risings of the 
mind in proud reasonings against him, are 
not regarded as sins by us. Marder, 
theft, and lying, we look on with horror, 
because we see the harm of them with 
respect to human societies: whereas, 
those sins, which relate purely to the 
honour of God in Jesus Christ, are con- 
sidered as nothing. God has no friends, 
none to speak for him, among his own crea- 
tures: “* He came unto his own, and his 
own received him not.”” Except he make 
himself friends by his grace in the new 
birth, none regard him. Do thou, 
then, blessed Jeaus! unfold to this audi- 
ence, the dreadful nature of the sin of 
unbelief on the one hand, and the nature 
and preciousness of real fath on the other. 
And, while I attempt, in thy strength, to 
exhort men to receive thee into their 
hearts, do thou illumine their minds and 
mine, do thou pull down our strong holds, 
and cast down imaginations, and the high 
things that exalt themselves against the 
knowledge of God, and bring every 
thought into captivity to the obedience 
of faith.” —pp. 20, 21. 

“IT speak to you, gross sinners, who- 
ever you be, that live in open sin. You 
who indulge the lusts of the flesh, without 
control, in lasciviousness, and who work 
all uncleanness with greediness: ye who, 
in your dealings, make no conscience of 
your ways, but, if so be you can get gain, 
care not that you get it, at the expense 
of truth and honesty, and who grind the 
faces of the poor without mercy and with- 
out moderation: you, also, who talk and 
act profanely, despise the worship of God 
and his Christ, and live without prayer, 


and without any serious thought of an 
hereafter : stop, and think at length, and 
ask, why did Christ come into the world? 
Did not God send him on purpose to bear 


the curse due for your sins? And was 
it not an instance of kindness beyond 
thought, that ever it should come into his 
heart to part with his Son from his bosom 
to bear your sins in the tortures of the 
cross, that he might manifest his good- 
ness in making a way for your pardon, at 
the same time that he shows his unspeak- 
able hatred of sin? And has he indeed 
declared, “ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased?” and does he 
invite and entreat you through him, even 
by my mouth, to be reconciled to him; as- 
suring you, that on your turning to him, 
confessing your unworthiness, casting 
yourselves on his mere grace and mercy, 
and glorifying his Son Jesus, as your Sa- 
viour, he will put away your sins, as 
though they had never been committed, 
and make you his children by adoption 
and grace? Is all this true, aud can you 
stand out against such goodness? Can 
you think it any gain to God, if you be 
righteous? Is it possible, that the infi- 
nite Holy One needs your conversion 
for his interest? Is not your own inte- 
rest concerned init? Oh, then, think 
what a precious opportunity his goodness 
now gives you of salvation! And will you 
throw it away? Whywill youdie! Who, 
but devils ne wicked ones like yourselves, 
can be pleased with yourruin? But, if 
you will still follow your sins, and walk 
the broad road to destruction, know, that 
you must see this Saviour. Your e 
must one day meet his eyes! And how can 
you face him? Those eyes that languished 
once in torture on the cross, will meet you 
at length with awful severity, asa flame of 
fire. Oh, how will you wail becanse of 
him! You are called on now to honour 
him; thankfully to accept of him as your 
Saviour, and to give your heart up to him 
in love, to be his for ever as a reward for 
his free love, shown in his dying for you. 
And know you, what a character you set 
atnought? The infiniteGod! The spot- 
less Lamb of God! all jove and all perfec- 
tion! Oh, bend the stubborn knee of 
the heart, and deal no more presumptu- 
ously. You, Iam speaking to, know you 
have no righteousness to justify you. Then, 
give him his glory and cry—Jesus, Mas- 
ter, have mercy onus, miserable sinners! 
You will give him pleasure by your con- 
version. He waits to be gracious. Re- 
pent, repent.”—pp. 30—33. 


In the Sermon, on the Millenni- 
um, Mr. Milner considers the bind- 
ing of Satan, the restraining of that 
malignant being from exerting his 
mischievous influence on mankind, 
as the most striking circumstance 
recorded of it. We extract, from 
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this Sermon, the following brief 
passages, which bear strongly on 
the views and conduct of some in 
our day, who are disposed to ho- 
nour the name and memory of Mil- 
ner. 


“ If any serious soul be wishing, as it 
were, to see this glorious day of the church 
on earth, I would say, however glorious 
it be, heaven is still unspeakably more 
glorious; and, therefore, let us not be de- 
ceived by such thoughts and wishes into a 
love of this earth, but still remember to 
‘set our affections on things above.’”— 

269. 


* It becomes us to be very careful, lest 
we be imposed on by pretences, and flat- 
tering appearances, or imaginations, as 
if the time of the Millennium was just at 
hand. It never profits the souls of God’s 
professing people, but often unsettles, 
perplexes, and seduces them, to ran into 
errors of this nature ”— p. 73. 

* There is no ground in this description 
of the Millennium, whence I can at all 
collect when it is to begin ; and it is very 
foolish for persons to apprehend any for 
themselves. Events have shown, .that 
those who have undertaken te prophesy 
in this way formerly, are commonly mis- 
taken ; and, in the mean time, it takes 
people’s attention off from better things, and 
from the serious discharge of their duties.” 
—p. 275. 

f The prophecies are of great use to 
strengthen our faith, after they are cleared 
up by events. It is the pretending to ex- 
plain them beforehand which I find fault 
with.”-- p. 277. 


The value of the work is en- 
hanced by the notes, which the 
Editor has inserted on the present 
state of the A pocalypticalChurches. 


The Amulet. pp. 316. London: Westley 
and Davis. 1832. 

The Juvenile Forget Me Not. London: 
Westley and Davis. 1832. pp, 221. 
The Amethyst, or Christian’s Annual. 1832. 

pp- 360. Oliphant, Edinburgh. 

The Continental Annual, and Romantic 
Cabinet for 1832, with Illustrations by 
Samuel Prout,Esq. F.S.A. Edited by 
Wm. Kennedy, Esq pp. 314. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


THe Annuals again! How they 
come fluttering around us each 
year, in still greater numbers, in 
every variety of shape and size,— 
except that of the long-proscribed 
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folio,—with every attraction of 
elegance of paper and type, and 
form, and gorgeous binding, and 
engravings, and all else that can 
allure the purchasers. The An- 
nuals are the “ airy and all-glo- 
rious things” of a dark and me- 
lancholy season—butterflies at 
Christmas! Butterflies, indeed ! 
Too like them in the fragility of 
their forms, and the fading hue of 
their colours ; too like them, both 
in their elegance and their frailty ; 
often too like them, alas! in their 
ephemeral] and transient nature. 
Nevertheless, we rejoice in 
their multiplication, notwithstand- 
ing that they, like the generations 
of men, of whom Homer sings, 
are like the leaves of spring, soon 
to yield to another and equally 
evanescent race. To view the 
matter in a  politico-economical 
light, all these things employ many 
hands ; and never was there a time 
when every lover of his country 
should hail with greater eagerness 
every thing that seduces the rich 
to spend their money, and thus to 
furnish the poor with honest labour 
and well-earned bread. Secondly, 
there cannot be a doubt that these 
volumes minister much pleasure 
and amusement to the public; 
and where this is done innocently, 
one of the ends of life is attained. 
As to the knowledge they impart, 
we must confess we think this no 
very considerable item in the ac- 
count. Nu subject of importance 
can receive much elucidation in 
twelve or fourteen pages. Never- 
theless, they, and their less ele- 
gant cotemporaries, the Maga- 
zines, may often tempt those to 
read who would otherwise never 
read at all; the busy and the fri- 
volous, who have so little leisure, 
or love of knowledge, as to shrink 
from a set treatise, may yet re- 
deem time, or muster up courage 
enough to encounter a short essay ; 
aud there cannot be a question, 
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that a little knowledge is better 
than none, notwithstanding that 
sage maxim, rendered venerable 
by time, 

** A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep in taste, not the Pierian 

spring. 

The publications, whose titles 
are ref xed to this article, we do 
not hesitate to say, are amongst 
the most respectable of their race. 
Two of them have been for years 
before the public, and have ob- 
tained, we believe a considerable 
portion of the favour of that ca- 
pticious and novelty-loving mis- 
tress. This itself is no mean testi- 
mony to the merit of a work, and 
is, at least, equivalent to four 
puffs and an advertisement. It is, 
of course, impossible for us to en- 
ter into a minute account of the 
contents of each volume; but we 
may say, in general, that they have 
this year maintained their well- 
earned reputation. The ** Amulet” 


has many articles of great inte- 
rest, and which, as the Editor, in 
his preface, informs us, are quite 
as much consecrated to instruc- 


tion as amusement. Among the 
most interesting we may mention 
the “ Visit to Nicwa,” ‘ Infan- 
ticide,” by W. Ellis. ** The Gnos- 
tics.” One of the best is en- 
titled ** The actual state of the 
Slave Trade,” from which we pre- 
sent our readers with the following 
extracts, in reference to the New 
Colony, (located by the Ameri- 
cans on the coast of Africa,) 
called Liberia. 


“ The settlement consists of two esta- 
blishments. The first is Munro, on Cape 
Mesarado, and the other Caldwell, seven 
miles up the river St. Paul. The whole 
population amounts to about three hun- 
dred families, comprising more than 1500 
persons, who have each farms allotted to 
them, some in the lower and some on the 
upper settlement. A regular and most 
improved system of husbandry is insisted 
on. pad man is not allowed to burn down 
and cultivate any ion of the land he 


pleases, as is permitted 
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which, being abandoned the next year 
and suffered to run into brush, is known 
to contribute greatly to taint the air, in an 
extraordinary degree, which cultivation 
had rendered salubrious. Their prescribed 
system of agriculture is regulated by those 
= which local experience has found to 
most judicious, wholesome, and pro- 
ductive ; and no man is allowed to deviate 
from it: in this way their maintenance 
and independence, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, their health is provided for and se- 
cured. The males are formed into a re- 
gular militia, which, being well trained 
and served, renders the colony respec- 
table in the eyes of its neighbours, and 
secures them from any act of aggression ; 
and this force has been efficiently called 
out more than once to punish depreda- 
tions and robberies committed by natives 
on individual colonists while in pursuit 
of their commercial speculations, either 
coastwise or in the interior, and always 
with the best results. This mode of well- 
regulated self-defence not only gives 
them courage and confidence in them- 
selves, but it exempts them from the de- 
grading and demoralizing effects of a re- 
gular soldiery sent from the parent coun- 
try, which, being generally of the worst 
and most desperate description of men 
set examples of the most dissolute a 
profligate lives, as our colonies in Africa 
know by melancholy experience. This 
imposing domestic force gives perfect se- 
curity to these people in their dealings 
with the natives; and a very profitable 
and advantageous trade is carried on for 
gold, canewood, and ivory, with the Gal- 
linas and Cape Mount, to the north of 
their settlement, and as far coastwise as 
Tradestown, to the east of it. 

*¢ Nothing has tended more to suppress 
the slave-trade in this quarter than the 
constant intercourse and communication 
of the natives with these industrious colo- 
nists. The American agent, Mr. Ashman, 
took every opportunity and means in his 
power to extinguish a traffic so injurious 
in every way to the fair trader; and at 
Cape Mesarado good and correct informa- 
tion was always to be obtained of any 


slave-vessels on the coast within the com- 


munication or influence of the colony, 
This active, respectable, and intelligent 
man is since dead ; but his spirit still actu- 
ates all his people. They have several 
large boats and small decked vessels be- 
longing to their community, and others 
in progress of building. These are active- 
ly employed in trading along the coast, 
and in keeping up the intercourse with 
Caldwell and the interior. 

“ The river St. Paul does not run di- 
rectly inland, but takes a course coast- 


in our colonies, #wise to the north ; it does not therefore 
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penetrate far into the country. The 
commercial enterprise, however, of the 
people has been excited by the favourable 
accounts which had reached them of the 
interior, and induced several to push their 
speculations as far as 150 miles, without 
the aid of internal navigation, to a large 
and populous town, the residence of a 
native king of considerable influence, 
with whom a lucrative commerce is now 
opened, and actively carried on, for gold 
and ivory ; and the supply of the former, 
through this channel, has greatly ex- 
ceeded expectation. 

“ The character of these industrious 
colonists is exceedingly correct and moral, 
their minds strongly impressed with re- 
ligious feelings, their manners serious and 
decorous, and their domestic habits re- 
markably neat and comfortable. They 
had the inestimable advantage of being 
originally brought up in the fragal and 
pains-taking habits of the people of the 
country from whence they were sent, and 
received, when young, the moral, religi- 
ons, and literary instruction of white 

ple in their class of life. These they 
in brought with them, and they prac- 
tise them with more effect as they have no 
bad examples to mislead them. Those 
who have visited them speak highly of 
their appearance and mode of living.— 
They are a comely and well-formed race 
of Negroes, neat and clean in their per- 
sons, modest and civil in their manners, 
and regular and comfortable in their 
dwellings. Their houses are well built, 
ornamented with gardens and other pleas- 
ing decorations, and on the inside are re- 
markably clean—the walls well white- 
washed, and the rooms neatly furnished, 
They are very hospitable to strangers, 
and many English naval officers on the 
station have been invited to dine with 
them, and joined in their meals, which 
were wholesome and good. ‘The man of 
the house regularly said grace, both be- 
fore an‘ after meat, with much solemnity, 
in which he was joined by the rest of his 
family with great seeming sincerity.— 
They all speak the English, as their na- 
tive | age, and without any defect of 
pronunciation. They are well supplied 
with books, particularly bibles and litur- 
gies. They have pastors of their own 
colour, and meeting-houses in which di- 
vine service is well and regularly perform- 
ed every Sunday; and they have four 
schools at Mesarado, and three at Cald- 


‘ well. By one ship alone they received 


500 volumes, presented by Dartmouth 

College, and several boxes and 

of school- books, sent by friends at Boston. 
“The complete success this colony is 

a proof that Negroes are, by proper care 

Pan attention, as susceptible of the habits 
N. S, NO. 84. 
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of industry and the improvements of so- 
cial life as any other race of human beings; 
and that the amelioration of the condition 
of the black people on the coast of Africa, 
by means of such colonies, is not chimeri- 
cal. Wherever the influence of this colony 
extends, the slave-trade has been aban- 
doned by the natives, and the peaceful 
pursnits of legitimate commerce esta- 
blished inits place. They not only live 
on terms of harmony and good-will to- 
gether, but the coloaists are looked upon 
with a certain degree of respect by those 
of their own colour, and the force of their 
example is likely to have astrong effect in 
inducing the people about them to adopt 
it. A few colonies of this kind, scattered 
along the coast, would be of infinite value 
in improving the natives. They would 
much sooner acquire their confidence 
and esteem, as not exciting that jealousy 
which foreigners always cause; and the 
very example of their own race, thus 
raised in the moral and social scale, would 
be the strongest motive to induce others 
to adopt and practise those qualities by 
which they were rendered so much more 
comfortable and happy. Should no un- 
fortunate event retard the progress of 
those colonists, and no baneful vices be 
introduced among them, there is every 
reason to hope they will diffase cultiva- 
tion and improvement in Africa to a con- 
siderable extent, as they have already 
done, on a limited scale, as far as their 
influence has reached. The next pro- 
montory which occurs is Cape Palmas, on 
which reside an interesting race. They 
are called Kroo-men, a fine atheltic 
people, who never suffer themselves to 
be made slaves. They are found on other 
parts of the coast, and recognised by a 
mark down their foreheads. Like the 
Swiss and Savoyards, they frequently 
emigrate from home to look for employ- 
ment, and are often engaged by Euro- 
peans, particularly English, to navigate 
ships and boats. When they obtain a 
competency they bring it home, and re- 
main on the Cape with their families.” 

The ** Juvenile Forget Me Not,” 
edited by Mrs. Hall, still keeps 
up its general character, although 
we think we have seen one or two 
articles in previous volumes, not 
matched by any in this. It can- 
not, however, but form a very 
attractive volume to those for 
whom it is principally intended, 
The engravings in the Amulet de- 
serve high praise. 

The * Amethyst,” is a new pub- 
lication, and is strictly a religious 
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one. It is wholly devoted to sa- 
cred subjects. Its contents pre- 
sent us with many pieces of dis- 
tinguished merit, and we sincerely 
hope that this attempt to do ser- 
vice to the most important of all 
causes, by enlisting the fashions 
and tastes of the day, may prove 
eminently successful. ‘The pa- 
tronage so liberally showered on 
all other Annuals surely will not 
be withheld from this, merely be- 
cause it is devoted to religion— 
that is, merely because it has the 
best claims to be read, and to be 
bought. We can only make room 
for the following hymn of Mont- 
gomery : 
“a SABBATH HYMN FOR THE SICK 


ROOM. 

Thousands, O Lord of hosts! to-day 
Around thine altar meet ; 

And tens of thousands throng to pay 
Their homage at thy feet. 


They see thy pow’r and glory there, 
Where I have seen them too; 
They read, they hear, they join in 
pray’r, 
As I was wont to do. 


They sing thy deeds, as I have sung, 
In sweet and solemn lays; 

Were I among them, my glad tongue 
Might learn new themes of praise. 


For thou art in their midst, to teach, 
When on thy name they call ; 
And Thou hast blessings, Lord, for 


each, 
Hast blessings, Lord, for all. 


I, of such privilege bereft, 
In spirit turn to Thee; 

Oh! hast Thou not a blessing left, 
A blessing, Lord, for me? 


The dew lies thick on all the ground, 
Shall my poor fleece be dry ? 

The manna rains from heav’n around, 
Shall I of hunger die ? 


Behold thy pris’ner !—loose my bands, 
If ’tis thy gracious will ; 

If not,—contented in thine hands,— 
Behold thy pris’ner still. 


I may not to thy courts repair, 
Yet here thou surely art ; 

Then consecrate an house of prayer 
In my surrender’d heart. 
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To Faith reveal the things unseen, 
To Hope the joys untold ; 

Let Love, without a veil between, 
Thy glory now behold. 


Lord ! make thy face on me to shine, 
That doubt and fear may cease ; 
Lift up thy countenance benign 
On me,—and give me peace.” 


We have said that the publi- 
cations enumerated at the head of 
this article are amongst the most 
respectable of their race, and from 
which opinion we are not disposed 
to except ‘* The Continental An- 
nual.” Though our readers will 
understand that a ‘ Romantic” 
work, which proposes ‘to lead 
the adventurous reader through 
castles of delightful gloom, and 
forests of never-wearying perplex- 
ity ; over meads of perennial ver- 
dure, and battle-fields as fraught 
with the elements of excitement, 
as the most devout lover of fiction 
could desire,” is not a publication 
we are likely to recommend. 

The volume, however, has other 
charms, against the fascinations of 
which we cannot fortify ourselves 
—we mean its beautiful illustra- 
tions, from the pencil of Mr. Prout. 

These are thirteen in number, 
consisting of the most picturesque 
views of the most picturesque cities 
in Europe. These beautiful scenes 
will live when the tales they profess 
to illustrate will not have a reader ; 
and we must confess that we should 
like to see an artist who can de- 
light and instruct by his pencil, 
associated with an editor who, 
instead of producing tales to gra- 
tify a “ taste for the wild and the 
wonderful,” would employ his ta- 
lents to instruct and delight also. 


Letters on Missions by William Swan, 
Missionary in Siberia, with an Intro- 
ductory Preface by the late William 
Orme, §c. Westley and Davis 12mo. 
pp. 280. : 

We ought to apologize to our 

readers for having so long neg- 


lected to direct their attention to 
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this truly admirable volume. Our 
late esteemed and lamented co- 
adjutor, Mr, Orme, whose spirited 
and manly strictures on the‘ New 
Model of Christian Missions,” &c. 
are contained in the preface to this 
volume, justly describes these 
** Letters” as the ‘* production not 
of a theorist, but of a practician ; 
not of a speculator, but of an 
active operator in the fields which 
he describes ; of one who has fol- 
lowed the path which he recom- 
mends to others, and calls for no 
sacrifice which he has not himself 
made. Sucha man demands to be 
heard on grounds peculiar to him- 
self, and his testimony ought not to 
be lightly treated. On every thing 
relating to the qualifications, both 
moral and intellectual, of mission- 
aries; their peculiar temptations 
and difficulties; the nature of their 
labours, and the sources of their 
anxiety; their encouragements, 
and distouragements the reader 
will find most important and ex- 
perimental instruction. On these 
points, and on the duty of Chris- 
tians, to devote themselves and 
their property to the cause of 
Christ, I have nothing to add to 
the forcible reasoning of the Let- 
ters. Should they fail to convince, 
I am satisfied it must be from 
want of inclination, and not from 
deficiency of argument.” To this 
testimony respecting the impor- 
tance and excellence of these 
Letters we cheerfully subscribe, 
and that our readers may judge 
of the style and spirit of their au- 
thor, we select the eleventh Letter, 
because it may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the whole; and as it 
discusses a subject of no common 
importance, ministerial faithfulness 
to candidates for missionary ser- 
vice 


“ My dear Friend, 

“ A young man, whose mind is tarn- 
ing toward the ministry must think him- 
self happy if he enjoys the privilege of 
having recourse for consultation and ad- 
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vice to a judicious friend ; and tutors, 
ministers, and intelligent private chris- 
tians ought to consider the influence they 
may possess over any young person of 
this description as a valuable talent. It 
gives them opportunities of usefulness 
which ought to be most anxiously im- 
proved; for the amount of good they 
may do in this way, may extend far be- 
yond the immediate advantage which 
the young friend or pupil may derive 
from their attentions. I can scarcely 
conceive of any circumstances in which 
the Christian solicitude of a minister or 
tutor is likely to meet with a richer re- 
ward than when it is employed in direct- 
ing, encouraging, and watching over one 
who is aspiring to the ministry of the 
gospel, whether in a heathen or Christian 
country. When a judicious Christian 
friend takes snch a young man aside, 
and enters with him into close, affec- 
tionate and instructive conversation, in- 
calculable is the good that may result to 
the individual from the views and im- 
pressions of his future work which he 
may thus acquire. I believe it is the 
complaint in most cases, even of the 
most serious young men, that their minds 
are too little affected with the awfulness 
and responsibility of the vocation they 
have in prospect, and that they labour 
often, as they suppose, almost in vain, to 
have their minds more deeply imbued 
with feelings and sentiments suitable to 
the solemn engagements to which they 
look forward. O how such minds would 
value the condescending attention and 
counsel of an experienced Christian 
friend ; how would the tender anxiety, 
suitable cautions, faithful admonitions, 
and stimulating exhortations of a vene- 
rated minister tend to awaken and keep 
alive the best impressions in the mind of 
the young candidate for the sacred office. 
But if such intercourse might prove so 
advantageous to the most serious and 
devoted, how much more needful to 
others of a lighter cast of mind. Be- 
sides, such private intercourse would 
afford the finest opportunities of ac- 
uaintance with 
ndividual, and 
enable the wise and experienced in- 
structor to adapt his n of address 
and general behaviour towards his pupil 
in the way most likely to profit him. Is 
the young man apparently light and su- 
perficial in his views of the real nature 
of his contemplated work—its duties -- 
difficulties—disconragements—what sa- 
crifices it will require—what anxieties he 
must feel—what privations he must en- 
dure? Let the faithful monitor never 
cease to sonnd in his ear the most serious 
and awakening aa 7 yl of the 
0G‘ 
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evil and danger of entering upon a life 
of professed devotion to the service of 
God with a trifling and unprepared mind. 
Let him manifest the utmost fear lest his 
young friend should delight himself with 
vain expectations of honour or ease, or 
be carried away witb false appearances 
as to the privileges of the station he may 
fill, or be viewing as a trifle the weight 
of a ministerial charge. Let him be told 
that he will take a very incorrect and 
improper view of his course of prepara- 
tion if he thinks all he is to acquire at an 
academy is a knowledge of afew branches 
of icomabing to fit him for the mechanical 
or merely intellectual part of his fature 
work. Let it be inculcated with all so- 
lemnity, and earnest endeavour to make 
him feel the force of it, that he must 
now be undergoing a preparation of heart 
for the work; that during an academical 
course the retirement it affords from the 
bustle of the world should be carefully 
improved for the purposes of  self-im- 
provement, in a still higher sense than 
even the acquisition of useful learning. 
All the leisure he can command from the 
other parts of his diversified education 
should be conscientiously employed in 
furnishing his mind with those principles, 
motives, and desires which are essential 
to the character of a faithful servant of 
God in every situation And as these 
are not to be acquired by mere dint of 
study and natural etfort, but are the spe- 
cial gifts of God, he ought to be much 
in prayer for these right dispositions ; 
and he must meditate and pray over the 
subject continually, reckoning that what- 
ever may be his otheracquirements, if he 
be deficient in this preparation of the 
heart he must go forth to his work un- 
qualified for it in the most essential re- 
spects, and not likely to acquit himself 
with honour or comfort when engaged in 
it. God may, in infinite mercy forgive 
the sin of his past negligence in seeking 
the ‘ best gifts,’ and shcwer down upon 
him his Spirit in an extraordinary man- 
ner; but it is utterly unwarrantable to 
presume upon any such special interpo- 
sition of mercy: and the hope of it must 
not be suffered to encourage the neglect 
of those most important exercises of 
mind for which a residence at an aca- 
demical institution affords such favour- 
able opportunities. In a word, if the 
student does not leave the seat of 
learning more humble, more devoted, 
more given to prayer, more serious, 
more consistent in his whole deport- 
ment, and more impressed in his ge- 
neral views of his holy calling than when 
he entered it, he has lost one great 
end of his abode there. And if tutors 
have neglected to direct and assist him in 
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growing in grace as well as in knowledge, 
they have failed in the performance of 
an important branch of their duty. 

** it may not be irrelevant to notice in 
connection with this one thing which is 
as important as it is obvious; namely, 
that when young men cease to be siudents, 
in the sense of residing at a seminary of 
learning, they are not to cease to be stu- 
dents in the sense of pursuing the study 
of every truly useful branch of know- 
ledge as they have ability and opportu- 
nity. They must study to retain what 
they have learned, and he continually 
adding to their stores; and more espe- 
cially they must consider themselves to 
be always learners in what relates to 
their ministerial work—the knowledge of 
the Scriptaures—of their own hearts, and 
of the duties they owe to those over 
whom the Holy Ghost may make them 
overseers. It was a most important, and 
to all ministers a most instructive, reason 
assigned by the apostles for the appoint- 
ment of deacons in the charch at Jeru- 
salem—that we may give ourselves con- 
tinually to prayer and to the ministry of the 
word. With this corresponds the charge 
of Paulto Timothy, ‘ Give thyself wholly 
to these things;’ and again, ‘ Give thy- 
self to reading, to meditation, to prayer; 
continue in them, for in doing this thou 
shalt both save thyself and them that hear 
thee’ 

“It would be easy to say much on such 
a subject, but I close with one remark 
more as to the value and importance of 
a faithful and judicious friend to a young 
man of the description referred to in this 
letter. ‘There are some points to be de- 
cided as to fitness for the work which the 
individual himself is best acquainted with; 
such asthe purity of his motives, the sin- 
cerity of his professions, the reality of 
his desire for the work, and his unre- 
served devotion toit. But most other 
things must be left with his friends to 
decide. He cannot be supposed capable 
of forming a correct estimate of his in- 
tellectual rank, nor of the view others 
take of his general character: self-con- 
ceit or true humility equally disqualify 
for judging correctly on allsuch matters, 

“It follows, therefore, that the duty 
of advising, encouraging, dissuading, re- 
proving, should be performed by the 
minister, tutor, or other friend, with the 
most conscientious diligence and faith- 
fulness. Nothing is more mischievous 
than the false delicacy or tenderness 
which withholds needful warning or re- 
proof; and on the part of the young 
pupil or friend, nothing is more likely to 
retard his progress in the acquisition of 
that which is of the first moment for his 
trne advantage, than a disposition to de- 
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spise or take offence at the faithful ad- 
monitions of an experienced Christian. 
In short, these things ought to be matter 
of conscience, both with the teachers 
and the taught. Ifthe reprover is counted 
an enemy because he tells the truth, or 
if he be restrained from the performance 
of his duty from the fear of meeting 
with such a return--if the reproved is 
secretly convinced of the truth of the 
severe but friendly words of one who 
seeks his good, yet practically disregards 
them, in all these cases there must be 
self-condemnation. The authority of con- 
science may be slighted for a season, and 
principles of action in opposition to it 
may bear sway; but in every such case 
there must be the inward consciousness 
of having committed wrong. The ac- 
cusation is lodged, and no power on earth 
is able to withdraw or to cancel it. The 
man, on the contrary, who has the testi- 
mony of a-good conscience, has within 
him a spring of happiness which the hand 
of misfortune cannot touch—safe from 
the power of every enemy, and proof 
against all the vicissitudes of time. This 
happiness is an earnest of the heavenly 
blessedness, as the good conscience itself 
is the pledge of acquittal in the day of 
final judgment; it is a token of the ap- 
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probation of God, and that contains in 
it the essence of all felicity. 
** I am yours, &c.” 


Our limits forbid enlargement. 
We entreat our readers, if they 
have not seen these ‘* Letters,” to 
procure them ; and we would sug- 
gest to the Directors of the London 
Missionary Society, that they could 
not render a more esseutial ser- 
vice to their important cause, than 
to request their esteemed author 
(now happily returned to the land 
of his fathers) to prepare, by a 
slight abridgment, for a very cheap 
edition of these * Letters,” to be 
printed and widely distributed in 
all our Colleges, and among the 
Auxiliary Societies throughout the 
land. Or if a separate publica- 
tion cannot be accomplished, could 
not the most important of them 
be reprinted in successive Quar- 
terly Extracts or Chronicles? 
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On the Office of the Holy Spirit in 
Regeneration; a Discourse deliver- 
ed at the Rev. Thomas Williams’s 
Chapel, Rose Lane, Rateliff, at the 
Monthly Association of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers and Churches, 
March 10, 1831, and published at 
their request. By Thomas Wood, of 
Jewin Street. London: Holdsworth 
and Ball, 1831. 


We have read with great pleasure 


this well-written and scriptural dis- 
course. Considered as qa sermon, it 
abounds, perhaps, too much in quota- 
tion; a practice which seems to us 
rather to derogate from the dignity of 
a pulpit address. Nor can the au- 
thor (as this discourse abundantly 
proves) plead the sterility of his own 
mind, as an apology for borrowing the 
sentiments of others. Mr. Wood has 
introduced into his sermon some brief, 
but just, remarks on the statements of 
Mr. Harness, who is a great admirer 


with SHORT NOTICES. 


of that most fanatical of tenets, baptis- 
mal regeneration. As a churchman, 
we consider Mr. H. as orthodox. 
Baptismal regeneration is the doctrine 
of his Church ; the doctrine which he is 
solemnly pledged to defend. But if the 
New Testament is to be the standard of 
appeal, he is decidedly heterodox. So 
absurd and so mischievous a tenet can 
never trace its origin to the pure 
fountain of truth. 


The Cottager’s own Book. London: 


Seeley and Sons. 1831. 


Tue contents of this little work, which 
comprises a Calendar forGardening and 
Bees, Remarks on the Keeping of 
Cows and Goats, on the Manufacture 
of Bread and Soup, and on various si- 
milar topics, may seem to render it un- 
fit for a place in our Critical Notices ; 
but independently of the excelient re- 
ligious advices, which the Cottager’s 
own Book contains, the improvement 
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of the temporal circumstances of the 
agricultural poor is so intimately con- 
nected with the improvement of their 
morals, that we rejoice in an opportu- 
nity of bringing into notice works like 
the present. The preface consists of 
extracts from ‘‘A Peasant’s Voice,” 
a publication which is designed to 
show the praticability and importance 
of raising the agricultural labourer 
from the degradation into which he has 
fallen, by granting him a smal! allot- 
ment of land. An intimate acquaint- 
ance with the character and habits of 
the agricultural poor, enables us to say 
that the very worst feature of the mo- 
dern system of paying labourers out 
of the rates, is that which meets the 
least attention, we mean its moral ef- 
fect. The semi-slavery of our agri- 
cultural districts, like the absolute 
slavery of the West Indies, is a dread- 
ful foe to morals. We speak, what 
with pain our eyes have seen, and our 
ears have heard, when we say, that 
notwithstanding all the efforts of 
Sunday Schools and other benevolent 
Institutions, the moral character of the 
agricultural poor has, during the last 
twenty years, most awfully deterio- 
rated. To suppose the contrary isa 
great and a mischievous delusion. Nor 
can we sufficiently admire the wisdom 
and goodness of Divine Providence in 
raising up the counteractive agencies 
referred to, at a period when vice, 
through the medium of pauperism, 
was about to receive an artificial cul- 
tivation. It may be regarded as a fa- 
vourable indication, that although the 
public do not seem to be alive to the 
mischiefs of pauperism as a moral 
evil, they are beginning to perceive its 
mischiefs asa political evil. We hail 
the exertions of the Labourer’s Friend 
Society, some of whose publications 
we have read with considerable in- 
terest. But such is the self-destroy- 
ing apathy of alarge number of farmers, 
that we despair of seeing the cottage 
allotments, or any other plan for ame- 
liorating the condition of their labour- 
ers, become general, without legal 
enactment; a consummation, which 
we hope to see effected. Meanwhile, 
such is the fallen and degraded state 
of our village population, that, com- 
mendable as are the efforts of such 
writers as the author of the work be- 
fore us, we altogether doubt the ability 
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of a large part of our peasantry to 
profit by the labours of their friends. 


Agatha and Eveline, or Traits of Cha- 
racter ; designed for the Instruction 
of Young Ladies. By Eliza Vin- 
cent Stinton. London: Longman 
and Co. 1830. 


IF the young gentlemen and ladies of 
the present age are not improved in 
character, they must not lay the blame 
on the want of light and amusing 
works tocharm them into goodness. 
Of these there is certainly an ample 
supply. Were it not for our craft, as 
reviewers, we might never turn over 
pages of this description; but in so 
doing we are sometimes gratified with 
the useful tendency of the lighter works 
we praise. This has been the case 
in the present instance. If our 
young friends rise from the perusal of 
Agatha and Eveline without improve- 
ment, they will have themselves only 
to blame. We commend this little 
work to the notice of parents, who are 
distressed by the vain and selfish tem- 
pers of their beloved offspring. The 
religious sentiments of the work are 
just in themselves, and (which is not 
always the case) expressed in correct 
and unexceptionable terms. 


Daily Communings, Spiritual and 
Devotional, on Select Portions of 
the Book of Psalms, By Bishop 
Horne. Small 32mo. London: 
Nisbet. 


Tuis little work is intended for the 
use of the Christian under those cir- 
cumstances which preclude him from 
a more extended perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures. Such circumstances con- 
tinually occur in a time of sickness, or 
under pressing engagements of busi- 
ness, or of the family. A small daily 
portion of Scripture, illustrated and 
impressed by pertinent reflections, has 
been found, in the experience’of thou- 
sands, most edifying and consolatory 
amidst the pains and infirmities, the 
duties and the trials of life. The pre- 
sent work is, in this respect, unexcep- 
tionable. The pious and evangelical 
commentary of Bishop Horne stamps 
it with a currency of sterling value, 
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Entire Works of the Rev. Robt. Hall, 
M.A. &e. vol. 2. 8vo. pp. 496. 

Tuis second volume of the incomparable 

writings of Mr. Hall, though the third 

published, is devoted to his works on 
the terms of communion, by which he 
has done more than any preceding 
writer to lessen the jealousies of rival 
parties, and to further the general 
union of the Congregational body of 
the empire. Our readers will rejoice 
to learn that it is announced that the 
brief Memoir of Mr. Hall’s Life, in- 
cluding a Sketch of his Literary Cha- 
racter, which is to appear in this edi- 
tion, will be from the pen of Sir Jas. 

Mackintosh, M. P., and that it will be 

accompanied with a Sketch of Mr. 

Hall’s character as a theologian and the 

preacher, by the Rev. John Foster, the 

Essayist. 

Free Thoughts on the Meuns of reviv- 
ing and Promoting the Spiritual 
Interests of the Church of England. 
By a Layman. London. Nisbet. 
1830. 

Tue Author originally intended to in- 

sert his sentiments in the Record news- 

paper—an intention which, without 
any contraction of his ‘** thoughts,” he 
might have easily accomplished. The 
means of revival, which he suggests 
are—prayer, particularly during the 

Ember-weeks, and whenachange takes 

place in the ministry of a parish, or on 

the Episcopal bench. ‘* Cultivating a 

more intimate acquaintance with those 

who not only profess and call them- 
selves Christians, but who are so in 
deed and truth,” or, in other words, 
the formation of something like the 
churches of the New Testament. The 
establishment of schools ; the forma- 
tion of Bible and Missionary Associa- 
tions, and of Associations connected 
with the Societies for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and for propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, i. e. for 
circulating semi-pelagian tracts, and 
supporting semi-pelagian teachers—a 
somewhat strange proposal for promot- 
ing the spiritval interests ofthe Church 
of England. It is however but fair to 
add, that the writer seems to con- 
ceive, that the laity of the Evangeli- 
cal party in the Chureh of England 
might acquire a degree of influence in 
the National School Society, the So- 
ciety for propagating the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, and the Society for pro- 
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moting Christian Knowledge, which, 
hitherto, they have never attained.— 
These Free Thoughts are more dis- 
tinguished by seriousness, than by vi- 
gouror novelty. They deserve the at- 
tention of those whom they concern. 
But, for ourselves, while the Church 
of England remains what she is, and 
what many of her best sons have con- 
fessed her to be, attempts, like the 
present, must involuntarily recall the 
ancient lament: “we would have 
healed Babylon, but she is not healed.” 


The Historical Interval, between the 
Old and New Testaments, illustrat- 
ing the Fuithfulness of God to his 
People, and the Fulfilment of Pro- 
phecy. Designed chiefly for the use 
of young Persons. 'y the Author 
of ** A Sponsor’s Gift.” London: 
Hatchard and Son. 1830. 

Tuis is an unpretending but exceed- 
ingly useful little volume. So far as 
we have had leisure to examine, the 
historical details are correct; while, 
without a dull or an ostentatious mo- 
ralizing, the religious reflections are 
numerous and just. The work does 
not possess the charm of fascinating 
composition, but it has the better 
charms of sincerity and truth. It very 
properly illustrates the fulfilment of 
the prophecies, while it avoids the va- 
garies of modern prophetic specula- 
tion. We have often found the young 
and the uninformed greatly inthe dark 
with regard to the historical interval : 
we ure, therefore, encouraged to be- 
lieve, that this modest little work will 
prove exceedingly useful. 


The Prevalence and Danger of Nega- 
tive Error in Matters of Faith: A 
Sermon, preached on the Evening 
of October 30th, 1830, in the Relief 


eeting-House, Campbell Street. 
By Robert Brodie, A.M. Glasgow : 
Hutchison and Co. 1831. 


In avery sensible and useful discourse, 
Mr. Brodie justly reprobates the ne- 
gative system of preaching, a system, 
which does not “consist so much in 
impugning the principles of the gospel, 
as in not confessing them.” ‘* Of this 
negative character was the work of Dr. 
M‘Gill, of Air, entitled, ‘* A Practical 
Essay on the Death of Jesus Christ.” 
Mr. B. observes, ‘* that the pulpit 
ministrations of others, at that period, 
were conducted on the same plan, there 
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can be little doubt.” We should re- 
joice to know, that a similar style 
of preaching is now banished from 
the Scottish pulpit ; but, the title of 
this sermon seems to intimate the 
contrary. Mr. B. refers to the pro- 
gress of Arianism in England ; a doc- 
trine which made its way, and led 
to the desolations of Socinianism, by 
the same reprobated system. In Ame- 
rica, Mr. B. finds the object of his just 
censure prevailing to a very great de- 
gree. Referring to this subject, he 
quotes a speech of Dr. Milner’s, of New 
York, delivered in London, at the 
annual meeting of the Prayer Book 
and Homily Society, in which he says, 
**a communication from the Unitarians 
in London, to those in America, was 
intercepted ; and what was the purport 
ofit? The advice given was, do not 
be too hasty; do not bring your prin- 
ciples forward too fast; these people 
are so afraid of leaving the principles 
of their ancestors, that in such case, 
you will have no one to follow you. 
First, begin to-divest your preaching 
of spirituality ; do notrefer so continu- 
ally in your discourses to the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity; do not 
oppose them, but let them alone,” 
&e. Without any disrespect to Dr, 
Milner, and still less without any af- 
fection to the doctrine he opposes, we 
cannot yield an implicit credence to 
this account. In the first place, from 
what source is the information derived? 
If it be derived merely from the person 
who states himself to have intercepted 
the communication, he is so disreput- 
able a character, that we would noi 
believe him. The man who is base 
enough to intercept a communication, 
is almost base enough to forge a docu- 
ment. In the second place, is it likely 
that, with Channing and the Harvard 
professors at their head, the American 
Socinians should seek advice from a 
small and declining body like the So- 
cinians in England? In the third 
place, the ps Rei communication 
contains internal marks of forge 
a confine our observations merely to 
nee rt of it, which we have quoted, 
glish Socinian would not say, 


‘ ‘divest your preaching of spirituality ;”” 

with him spirituality is a name without 
an idea; he would say, (and surely it 
would be a most needless advice to the 
description of persons supposed to be 
addressed,) divest your discourses of 
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cant or fanaticism. An English Soci- 
nian would not say, “ do not refer so 
continually to the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity,” (an advice equally need- 
less as the last,) for he does not believe 
that the tenets referred to are the doc- 
trines of Christianity: he would say, do 
not refer to the doctrines of Calvinism 
or of Orthodoxy. Secinianism, as a 
system, we not only disbelieve, but 
abhor; but God forbid that we should 
employ any instruments against it, but 
truth and righteousness. They are the 
best friends of adivine Redeemer who 
use no other weapons in his cause, and 
who, while they earnestly contend for 
the faith, exhibit to its opposers the 
tempers, which it is adapted to produce. 
The Listener. By Caroline Fry, Au- 
thor of the Assistant of Education, 

§e. In two volumes. London: 

Nisbet. 1830. 

Woks, like the present, consisting of 
a series of insulated papers, are less 
adapted than most others to the pro- 
cess of reviewing. We never sat down 
to read through a work ofthis descrip- 
tion, without a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion when we rose. Each successive 
subject had driven its precursor from 
our thoughts, and the faint remem- 
brance, which ws retained of the whole, 
seemed rather to perplex than to illu- 
minate. We do not, however, deny 
the usefulness of such productions ; 
they prevent the necessity of idleness 
at periods, when time or inclination 
forbids a laborious employment. The 
danger, however is, that a too copious 
ane productions, may 
fairly drive their more solid predeces- 
sors and especially their more solid con- 
temporaries, from the field. The mul- 
titude are quite willing to become read- 
ers, provided they can be secured from 
the hardships of becoming thinkers. 
We do not intimate, that there isa de- 
ficiency of thought in Miss Fry’s pro- 
ductions; there is a large portion of it; 
but short and insulated, and, for the 
most part, amusing pieces, can make 
but small demands onthe thinking 
powers of the reader. 

The papers, of which the present 
work consists, appeared originally in 
a periodical publication, which pro- 
ceeds from the pen of the same author. 
The Listener is employed in observa- 
tions on men (we should rather say 
women) and manners. There is a 
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unity of design running through the 
whole of the work, which gives it a 
superiority over most similar publica- 
tions. The leading object of the writer 
is evidently to point out the inconsis- 
tencies of professedly religious people, 
their inconsistencies, especially with 
regard to the education of their chil- 
dren, and also with regard to their do- 
mestic habits and arrangements. And, 
it must be acknowledged, that she has 
an exquisite tact in starting her favour- 
ite game: into no retreat, however 
close and sinuous, can the object of her 
pursuit betake itself, but she is sure 
to force it out. 

The contents of these volumes are 
too multifarious to admit of analysis. 
We were much pleased with the num- 
ber on Good Humour, i. e. according 
to Miss F.’s vocabulary, a disposition 
to be pleased with every body and 
every thing, a quality which, though 
it is often found in very worthless per- 
sons, is, under due regulation, highly 
ornamental to the Christian. The 
number on Good Humour and Good 
Temper, though the difference between 
them did not appear to us to be very 
nicely defined, contains many hints, 


which are of the highest practical uti- 


lity. The number on Emulation, is 
deserving of greater attention than in 
an age governed more by seeming 
utility, than by Scripture or reason, 
we fear, it willreceive. But the Three 
Sabbaths is above all praise. It is 
fairly worth the price of the book. The 
author seems to entertain an opinion, 
that reading and spelling are not the 
instructions which are exactly suited 
to the Lord’sday. In many instances, 
we conceive the object sanctifies the 
employment. Butit has often occurred 
to us, why should persons, who have 
nothing to do all the week, teach read- 
ing and spelling to children, who are 
in exactly similar circumstances, on 
the Lord's day, rather than on any, or 
all of the six days? In such cases, 
and, we believe, there are many such, 
the Lord’s day is most thoughtlessly 
profaned. The peculiarities of the 
Chureh of England are prominent in 
these volumes ; but it is a prominence 
unmixed with bigotry. They may be 
read with interest and improvement by 
Christians of every class. 


A brief Memoir of the Life and La- 
bours of the Rev, Thomas Charles, 
N,. & NO, 84, 
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A. B., late of Bala. By Rev. Ed. 

Morgan, M.A., Vicar of Syston, 

§e. 2d Edition. 12mo. 440 pp. 

Seeleys. 

THe name of Mr. Charles stands high 
on the roll of Christian ministers and 
philanthropists. His eminent piety 
and devotedness to God—his inti- 
mate connexion with the origin of the 
Bible Society, and his indefatigable 
labours in promoting the intellectual 
and spiritual improvement of his 
countrymen, entitle him to “‘ everlast- 
ing remembrance.” 

Mr. Charles was born, Oct. 14, 
1755. His father was a farmer in 
the parish of Llanvihangel, South 
Wales. He was designed for the 
church at the age of ten or twelve 
years. About this period his mind 
became seriously impressed. After 
struggling with convietions till his 
eighteenth year, he was led to hear 
the celebrated Daniel Rowland, 
through whose extraordinary preach- 
ing, he was led to Jesus, and became 
his devoted disciple. In 1775, he 
entered Oxford, and matriculated on 
May 3lst. His spiritual exercises 
and conflicts, during his journey 
thither, are experienced, alas! by few 
who enter that celebrated seat of 
learning. He was duly ordained, 
and in 1778, became the curate of 
Queen’s-Camel, Somersetshire. 

As a clergyman, he laboured under 
Episcopal direction for seven years. 
His faithful and zealous labours soon 
provoked opposition. The hireling 
clergy, in whose churches he offi- 
ciated, and their deluded flocks, could 
not endure that the truth should be 
faithfully preached. So great was the | 
hostility evinced, that he could not 
obtain a curacy in his native country. 
He looked to the church not for sup- 
port, but for employment; but was 
absolutely refused, unless he would 
consent to ‘‘ prophecy smooth things,” 
and to become ‘the blind leader of 
the blind.” This sacrifice of truth 
and principle he could not make, 
Fidelity to his Master, and compas- 
sion for souls, laid on him the neces- 
sity of preaching only and fully the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

Excluded from the pulpits of the 
Establishment, not for deficiency of 
talent, not for improprieties of con- 
duct; but only for the strength and 
purity of his principles, ro is im- 

5 
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passioned desire for the salvation of 
men, his righteous soul could no 
longer endure restraint. He com- 
menced instructing and catechizing 
the young in his own house; and, at 
length, by request, in the chapels of 
the Calvinistic Methodists—the mo- 
dern, puritans of the Welsh Church. 
He began also to preach amongst that 
people, and his labours were crowned 
with extraordinary success. 

The state of North Wales was at 
that time truly deplorable. ‘‘ True 
religion had forsaken the country. 
There was nothing like the semblance 
of it in the church; nor was there 
much of it among the few Dissenters 
that were very thinly scattered here 
and there.”—‘* No more knowledge 
of God, or of his word was to be 
found in most places, than in a heathen 
land. The Bible was almost unknown 
as a book; seldom to be met with, 
especially in the houses of the poor. 
In many parishes, not even ten could 
be found capable of reading it; and 
in several parishes in Anglesea, not 
even two or three.” And yet, be it 


remembered, every parish had its 


church, its priests, and its forms of 
religious worship, and withal, large 
sums appropriated for the instruction 
and benefit of the people. Oh! 
blessed Establishment! How ad- 
mirably adapted to promote religion 
on the earth!! 

Amongst this benighted, and yet 
deluded population, Mr. Charles be- 

n his Anti-canonical and Metho- 

istical labours. Burning with love for 
the souls of his fellow-countrymen, 
he'minutely investigated the spiritual 
condition of the Northern Division of 
the Principality; and discovering that 
it was in a state of most deplorable 
ignorance, was anxious to provide a 
remedy. His plan is thus described 
by himself in a letter to a friend: 


“'T proposed to a few friends, to set 

a subscription on foct to pay the wages 
of a teacher, who was to be moved cir- 
cuitously from one place to another, to 
instruct the poor in reading, and in 
the first principles of Christianity, by 
catechising them. This work began in 
At first only one teacher was 
employed. As the funds increased. so 
in proportion the number of teachers 
was colarged, till they amounted to 
twenty. e of the first teachers I 
was obliged to instruct myself; and these 
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afterwards instructed others sent to them 
to learn to be schoolmasters.” 


These circulating schools continued 
about nine or twelve months in a 
place, and then removed to other 
stations. These teachers were paid 
by Mr. Charles from funds, raised 
by the appropriation of his entire 
salary for preaching, and by the con- 
tributions of friends. These circulat- 
ing schools gave rise to Sunday and 
Adult Schools, which Mr. Charles 
speedily established, and extended 
by his influence over the whole of 
North Wales. The effects produced 
by these schools, together with the 
public catechising, which he performed 
periodically in all the principal towns, 
were most extraordinary. The moral 
aspect of the country was completely 
changed, ‘ The wilderness blossomed 
as the rose.” Religion experienced a 
blessed revival, and multitudes, con- 
strained to hear the Gospel of Jesus, 
became his genuine disciples. 

The extension of education created 
a. demand for the word of God. Mr. 
Charles, in conjunction with his friend, 
Rev. Thomas Jones, of Creaton, en- 
deavoured to procure a supply for the 
hungering multitudes. After some 
delay and opposition, they obtained 
an edition of 10,000 Welsh Bibles, 
from ‘the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge.” These were 
no sooner issued than they were sold, 
and the cry for the Scriptures became 
louder than ever. But all further 
efforts to induce the ‘‘ Society” to 
print another edition were useless. 
They peremptorily refused, on the 
plea, that it was unnecessary. At this 
period Mr. Charles went to London; 
and determined while there to endea- 
vour toaccomplish his object. R 
meeting of the Committee of the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, his friend, Mrs 
Tarn, introduced the subject, after 
which Mr. Charles explained his plan 
for supplying the Welsh with the 
Scriptures, and urged with great im- 
portunity the claimsjof his fellow- 
countrymen. ‘ A conversation of 
some length ensued, in the course of 
which, it was suggested by the Rev. 
Joseph Hughes, of Battersea, that it 
would be desirable to extend the plan, 
so as to facilitate a general circulation 
of the Scriptures. The suggestion 
was hailed with the approbation of 
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all present. Mr. Hughes was re- 
quested to draw up a circular letter, 
to invite and entreat Christians of 
every name to join together in a 
society to send the word of God, 
without note or comment, all over 
the world.””’ Thus originated the 
Bible Society, and its success needs 
not to be described. 

Mr. Charles, having obtained the 
ohject of his wishes, he still sought, 
with unremitting ardour, to benefit his 
countrymen, by schools, by the pulpit, 
or by the press. His efforts impaired 
his physical energies, and cut short 
his days. He declined, and expired 
in the vigour of life. A remarkable 
instance of successful prayer is re- 
corded in his memoir, and which was 
considered, and proved to be, a pre- 
monition of the date of his mortal 
career. In the year 1799, his exces- 
sive and self-denying labours had well 
nigh terminated his life. When in 
the utmost danger, the members of 
his church held a special prayer meet- 
ing for his recovery. Several friends 
prayed; but one particularly, and 
spontaneously, entreated that his life 
might be spared, like Hezekiah’s, for 
fifteen years. Again and again he re- 
peated his supplication. ‘“* Fifteen 
years more, O Lord! We beseech 
thee to add filteen years more to the 
life of thy servant. And wilt thou not, 
O! our God, give fifteen years more, 
for the sake of thy church and thy 
cause?” Mr. Charles heard of this 
prayer, and received it as a warning, 
to prepare for his departure at that 
prayed-for period. e lived exactly 
fifteen years, which proved the most 
active and efficient portion of his life ; 
and then died, rejoicing in hope of a 
blessed immortality. 

The Memoirs are chiefly compiled 
from his own papers. His Diary con- 
tains a rich record of Christian expe- 
rience, and will amply repay a careful 
and frequent perusal. The selections 
are judiciously made, and are accom- 
panied with many useful remarks. 
The entire work is worthy the atten- 
tion of our readers. 


A Statement of the Sentiments held 


by the Congregation of Dissenters 
of the Independent Denomination 
at Darlington. By R. Gibbs. 


Tue respected author of this brief 
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has ‘‘ found the necessity of some com- 
pendium of Scripture doctrine,” to be 
put into the hands of such persons as 
may desire to ascertain the religious 
sentiments of the church over which 
he presides. As Congregational Dis- 
senters have no acknowledged formu- 
lary, it is the more necessary that 
their ministers should be able, in their 
respective neighbourhoods, to circu- 
late correct information, on points, 
both of doctrine and of discipline. 
We have known some very pious, 
and, what may seem more remarkable, 
very intelligent persons, who have 
been in gross error respecting the faith 
and order of our denomination ; and, 
as the peculiarities of any sect can 
seldom be adverted to in a mixed com- 
pany, they have been long without 
an opportunity of ascertaining the 
truth. We are, therefore, glad, that 
Mr. Gibbs has provided for the vici- 
nity of Darlington this brief but cor- 
rect and scriptural account of the 
faith, not only of his own church, but 
of the great body of Evangelical Dis- 
senters Although it is modestly en- 
titled “* a Statement,” yet every point 
is ably supported by numerous and 
appropriate citations of Scripture ; 
and, throughout the whole, we have 
observed that care and discrimination, 
which, in a work of this kind, are of 
primary importance. We do not re- 
member, any where, to have seen the 
principal points of the Calvinistic 
scheme distinctly presented in so few 
words, as in the chapters on divine 
sovereignty, election, and the atone- 
ment: and witbal, there is not a word, 
so far as we can discover, which can 
be deemed offensive or disrespectful 
towards the members of any denomi- 
nation whatsoever. 


Twenty-nine Original Psalm Tunes, 
adapted to the Measures in gene- 
ral use; with figured Buses and 
Chords, for the Organ or Piano- 
forte. By J.I.Cobbin. 2s. 6d. 

We perfectly agree with this respect- 

able composer, (whom we understand 

to be a son of the Rev. Ingram Cob- 

bin,) that ** those catching passages, 

generally miscalled fugues, and those 

repeating divisions of lines, which so 

often perplex both clerk and le, 

and convert the most devotional senti- 
5H 2 
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ments into absolute nonsense, are to- 
tally unfit to be employed in congre- 
gational services.” (See Preface.) 
Notwithstanding the obvious truth of 
this remark, there are, however, but 
few congregations, in which the se- 
rious and intelligent part of them are 
not tortured, almost every Sabbath, 
with some of this profane nonscnse ; 
we call it profane, because these sense- 
less repetitions often attach themselves 
to language the most solemn and sub- 
lime. 

Mr. Cobbin has studiously avoided 
this error; and we wish our dissent- 
ingclerkscould appreciate his remarks, 
and follow his example. His melo- 
dies are, in general, pleasing, and some 
solemn; yet others of them are quite 
lively enough for a dissenting, or even 
a methodist congregation. The har- 
monies are uniformly good; and the 
organ part well adapted for the piano- 
forte, an instrument now introduced 
into almost every family of respecta- 
bility. We cannot, however, help 
smiling at the author being obliged to 
put his tenor part into the bass cliff, 
to prevent its being sung by treble 
voices! Surely he would have equally 
prevented this, by putting them in the 
tenor C cliff. 


Handel’s Oratorio of the Messiah; 
arranged from the full Score, by 
F.C. Walker, Organist of Camden 
Episcopal Chapel. ( Music Quarto. ) 
Published by J. Hart, Hatton 
Garden. 

In addition to the passage we have 

quoted from Mr. Cobbin, in the pre- 

ceding article, we agree with him, 
that, in “ other 1 of composi- 
tion,” the most elaborate fugues are 
highly effective; of which we have, 
perhaps, the highest specimens on 
earth, in the two grand choruses of the 
Messiah—namely, the ‘‘ Hallelujah,” 
and ‘“‘ Worthy is the Lamb.” In 
these, the sublimest ideas of the in- 
spired penman are expressed in notes 
that breathe with holy piety, and 
burn with seraphic fire ; and we can- 
not but hope, that the author has, long 
since, mi zled with the purer choir of 
heaven ; for his biographer informs us 

of the sacred pleasure and moral im- 

provement he derived from the sacred 

words he set to music ; and that, in 
his last hours, he had the singular de- 
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sire to depart, as he actually did, on 
Good Friday, ‘‘in hopes (as he said) of 
meeting his good God, his dear Lord 
and Saviour, upon the day of his re- 
surrection,” meaning Easter Sunday. 

Of Mr. Walker’s adaptation, we 
have only to say, that it discovers, 
throughout, the hand of a master, and 
will afford excellent practice for young 
persons who have made some profi- 
ciency in music; and, if their hearts 
and voices unite in the sentiment of 
the words, they may anticipate some 
of the blessedness to which they aspire 
hereafter. 





God’s terrible Voice in the City. 
Wherein you have—1. The Sound 
of the Voice, in the two late dreadful 
Judyments, of the Plague and Fire 
in London. 2. The Interpretation 
of the Voice, in a Discovery of the 
fause und Design of these Judg- 
ments. Fifth Edition, corrected. 
By T. Vincent. ( Motto, Micah vi. 
9.) Printed 1667; reprinted for 
James Nisbet, London, 1831. 18mo. 

NOTHING could be more opportune to 
the present alarm of the arrival of the 
Cholera Morbus on our coasts ; and we 
hope it will have the effect, not of in- 
creasing, but of directing, the alarm 
already excited, to the most salutary 
result. Mr. Vincent was one of those 
excellent Nonconformist Ministers, 
who, after being cruelly expelled the 
churches of this great city, returned 
when their successors had forsaken 
them, and fled, and preached the Gos- 
pel to multitudes, who were “‘ perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge.” 

The plague began in Holland, in 
1664, and some few died of it here ; 
but it attracted no public attention till 
May, 1665, when, during the first 
week, 1 died in the city, and 8 in the 
suburbs; the next week, the number 
decreased to 3; but in the week fol- 
lowing, increased to 14; and so kept 
increasing weekly, till it arose to 470, 
when the alarm became very general, 
as well it might. Now many houses 
were shut up, and the inhabitants 
shut in, to prevent the disorder from 
spreading. ‘‘ It was very dismal,” 
says Mr. V. page 32, “* to behold the 
red crosses, and read, in great letters, 
‘Lord have mercy upon us,’ on the 
doors, and watchmen standing before 
them with halberts; and such a soli- 
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tude about those places, and people 
passing by them so gingerly, and with 
such fearful looks, as if they had been 
lined with enemies in ambush, that 
waited to destroy them.” As the wea- 
ther increased in warmth, the plague 
increased, until, in one week in Sep- 
tember, the cases arose to 7,165, be- 
sides other disorders. ‘‘ Now,” says 
Mr. V. ‘‘ the plague had broken in 
much amongst my acquaintance; and 
of about sixteen or more, whom I used 
to see every day, in our house; within 
a little while I could find but four or 
six of them alive; scarcely a day, for, 
I think, a month or more together, 
but I should hear of the death of some 
one or more that I knew. The first 
day, and they were smitten; the next, 
some hopes of recovery; and the third 
day, they were dead.” p. 39. After 
these extracts, we need hardly say 
that this account is very interesting ; 
and the following narrative of the fire 
of London, little less so. We hope 
the republication, in the present crisis, 
will have the effect of alarming the 
careless and profane, and exciting 
serious Christians, of all denomina- 
tions, to implore the Divine protection 
for our country. 


A Compendious Exposition of the 
Principles and Practice of Pro- 
fessor Jacotot’s celebrated System 
of Education ; originally establish- 
ed at the University of Louvain, in 
the Kingdom of the Netheriands. 
By Joseph Payne. London. 

Mr. Payne informs us that Mr. Ja- 

cotot, a native of Dijon, became, in 

the year 1818, Professor of the French 

Language, in the University of Lou- 

vain. In consequence of this appoint- 

ment, he was called upon to teach the 

French Language, while ignorant of 

the native tongue of his pupils. From 


an appointment so strange, it was quite | 


natural to look for some peculiar 
effects: but in an age less distinguished 
by the manufacture of systems, it could 
have been scarcely expected, that the 
effect would be the production of a 
new system of education. Such, how- 
ever, has beenthecase. Finding him- 
self in the odd position of a teacher of 
Flemish lads, while ignorant of their 
native tongue, the ingenious French- 
man hit upon a singular expedient to 
avoid the inconveniences arising from 
the deficiency of bis knowledge. 
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‘* He put into the hands of the latter 
(his pupils) Fenelon’s Telemaque, with 
a Dutch translation, directing them 
(through an interpreter) to commit to 
memory the French text, and to gather 
the meaning from the version, which 
accompanied it. These pupils having 
thoroughly learned half of the first 
book, were made to repeat incessantly 
what they knew, and to read over the 
remainder attentively, so as to be able 
to relate the substance of it. Their 
thorough acquaintance with both the 
subject and the phraseology was ascer- 
tained by rigid interrogation, and they 
were then directed to write composi- 
tions in French, deriving all their ne- 
cessary materials from their model- 
book. Their success in this exercise 
surprised even the professor himself ; 
and in considering the circumstances 
he was led to observe, that all the 
results had been attained without ex- 
planations on his part. He instantly 
resolved to ascertain to how great an 
extent this principle might be applied, 
and to tell his pupils nothing whatever. 
He found, that as they became more 
and more acquainted, by repetition, 
with the twenty-four books of Tele- 
maque, they spontaneously observed, 
in their compositions, every rule, both 
of orthography and grammar, until at 
length they shewed theinselves capable 
of writing (with regard to style) as well 
as the best French authors, and conse- 
quently better (as Jacotot said) than 
himself, and his professional col- 
leagues.” 

Weare told that the discovery, for 
which Jacotot more especially claims 
the merit of originality is, ‘‘ That it is 
not necessary to explain in order to 
teach, or in other words, that the pupil 
may be made to discover for himself 
every thing requisite to be known.” 
In applying this principle to the acqui- 
sition of a language, “learn by heart 
and understand,”’says Jacotot,“‘the first 
six books of Telemaque, or an equiva- 
lent portion of any eligible work in 
the language to be acquired, and re- 
peat it incessantly. Refer every thing 
else to this, and you will certainly 
learn the language.” The pupil is to 
learn the meaning of every word, and 
the force of every expression and sen- 
timent; not advancing to another word, 
or to another expression, till those 
which precede it are fully compre- 
hended. Grammar is the last part of 
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M. Jacotot’s course. With regard to 
this branch of knowledge, it is said, 
that ‘instead of learning rules, in order 
to apply facts to them, the pupils of 
Jacotot are directed to learn the facts 
themselves, and afterwards to verify 
the rules or observations of the gram- 
marians by their own knowledge.” 

Nor does an undivided attention to 
one book make the pupila grammarian 
only. ‘In this book he finds the 
elements of Grammar, Composition, 
Criticism, Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy, Logic, the Science of Human 
Nature in general, History, Geogra- 
phy, Science, &c.” 

tan Jacotot’s system, and acting 
on his fundamental principle of learn- 
ing something thoroughly, and refer- 
ring every thing else to it, the arts of 
reading and writing are said to be 
acquired with an astonishing rapidity. 

Une of the most obvious objections 
to this system of Jacotot, is that it 
elevates an imperfect example into a 
standard of perfectiun. If the myste- 
rious book in which the pupil is to 
find the elements of all knowledge 
contains.errors, the pupil, who gains 
all the elements of bis knowledge, 
from it, is. necessitated to receive those 
errors. At the same time, this sys- 
tem cherishes the disposition to bow 
to authority, which is one of the most 
common and pernicious features of 
man’s mind, and which every well- 
regwated plan of education will aim 
to eradicate. ‘There are also, we con- 
ceive, many instances, in which a de- 
fect of memory would render this sys- 
tem of ‘‘ Universal Education” im- 
practicable. M. Jacotot, maintaining 
that *‘ all children have memory, and 
an equal memory.” The first part 
of this position. no one would contra- 
dict: the second is extremely ques- 
tionable. But M. Jacotot and. his 
expositor seem to forget, that though 
all children have memories, they have 
memories which differ exceedingly in 
their qualities. For our own parts, 
we are quite sure, that if an ability 
to retain the whole or the greater part 
of the first six books of Telemachus 
had been rendered essential to our 
education, we must have gone unedu- 
cated to the present hour. 

We conceive that Mr. Payne greatly 
undervalues the bevefits of gramma- 
tical instruction. ‘‘ The Jacotot pupil 


writes themes, moral and metapby- 
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sical essays, criticisms (precious ones 
no doubt), besides,” &c, and, in 
short, goes through an entire course 
of elementary composition, before he 
is required to investigate the prinei- 
ples of grammar.” ‘‘ Many persons,” 
says Mr. Payne, ‘ write with per- 
fect correctness, without being able 
to account grammatically, for a single 
sentence or even a word, in their 
composition.” We do not know 
where Mr. Payne has found these 
** many persons :”’ we can only say, 
that even among those who were 
addicted to reading, and possessed of 
respectable general information, we 
have never known an instance in 
which a deficiency of grammatical 
knowledge could not be detected from 
a person’s compositions. 

We do not deny that some know- 
ledge may be attained in the way pro- 
posed by this publication; but the 
assertion, ‘‘ as he” (the pupil) ‘knows 
one book he knows all books’ is too 
much for ordinary credulity to receive. 
When, indeed, we read such state- 
ments as the following, we are at a 
loss to know whether we are reading 
an exposition of a system or a sly at- 
tempt to impose on the gullibility of the 
age. ‘“‘ Instead of spending some few 
years, in the acquisition of these very 
useful elementary arts,” (reading and 
writing) ‘‘ as is generally the case by 
the common method, the pupils of 
Jacotot learn to read and write in 
about a forinight.” p.9. But this is 
not all. ‘‘ By means of this process 
of committing to.memory the first six 
books of Telemachus, and performing 
the subsequent exercises, pupils of 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, have 
arrived at a proficiency in composi- 
tion which would be perfectly in- 
credible, did not the development of 
the method itself, furnish data quite 
sufficient to induce credulity upon. this 
point. These pupils have learned. to 
equal Fenelon in elegance and. cor- 
rectness of style, to approximate very 
nearly to Girard in detecting the dif- 
ference of synonymous words, to cri- 
ticise much better than Madam Dacier 
often did, to make general observa- 
tions on literature, not inferior to 
those of La Harpe, and in short, (for 
to mention all, would, at this state of 
development, provoke positive incre- 
dulity), to do more than ever was 
done by any children except those 
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who have been by common consent 
designated geniuses.” —p. 21, 22. 

ho the young geniuses were, that 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen have 
equalled, or nearly equalled, the most 
distinguished ornaments of literature, 


Mr. P. has not told us.—But our 
readers have probably uttered the 
often-cited Ohe jam satis; we will 
therefore only remark, in conclusion, 
that minds of the first order have been 
trained, by means so different, that 
we always suspect empiricism, when a 
particular mode of education is repre- 
sented as the only one which is deserv- 
ing of regard. From our hearts we 
pity the poor children, who are con- 
demned to be the blocks of educa- 
tional experiment. 

But though we despair of the at- 
tainment of solid and extensive know- 
ledge by the path which Mr. Payne pro- 
poses, we have not read his pamphlet 
without benefit. The method of 
leading children to detect their own 
faults, and of making them, as far as 
possible, their own instructors, is ex- 
cellent. So far as we can judge, the 
fate of M. Jacotot, will be to give 
some improvement to better systems, 
rather than to establish a system of 
his own. 





Ecclesiastical History: in a Course 
of Lectures delivered at Founders’ 
‘all, London. By William Jones, 
M.A. Author of Lectures on the 
Apocalypse. Holdsworth and Ball. 
8vo. Vol. I. 
Ecc.estasticaL History has, of late, 
excited considerable attention. The 
intimate connexion between the pre- 
sent state of political affairs throughout 
Europe, and the future regeneration 
of the church, has contributed to 
awaken this attention. Individuals and 
societies have hastened to supply the 
demand for information on this sub- 
ject ; a variety of works, entire or in 
parts, have been published, or are in 
course of publication. Enquiry and 
investigation will be favourable to 
the truth; and the issue will bean 
overwhelming conviction, that the ec- 
clesiastical and political alliances 
which have been perpetuated for ages, 
are not only unwarranted by Scrip- 
ture, but have been, and still are, most 
pernicious and destructive to the inte- 
rests of truth and righteousness. 
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Mr. Jones has undertaken to sup- 
ply « desideratum in our sacred litera- 
ture. A fair and impartial ecclesias- 
tical history has been long wanting, 
Campbell’s Lectures are admirable ; 
but are occupied more with the prin- 
ciples and philosophy, than with the 
facts and details of the history of the 
Church. Mr. Jones proposes to give 
both principles and facts ; his plan is 
comprehensive, and will embrace all 
that is necessary to the general under- 
standing of the subject. His intro- 
ductory discourse relates to the cha- 
racter of the Divine Founder of Chris- 
tianity, and the state of the world at 
his appearance. The first Lecture is 
occupied with remarks on the nature, 
objects, and previous writers of eccle- 
siastical history. The second and 
third Lectures illustrate the spiritual 
nature of the kingdom of Christ; to- 
gether with its institutes and offices. 
The fourth to the twenty-eighth, in- 
clusive, trace the rise and progress of 
Christianity, to the eighth: century. 
The last Lecture of the present volume 
is a Summary of the Lectures, with 
additional observations on the dark- 
ness of the middle ages, and the igno- 
rance that at present prevails in the 
Papal church. : 

The next series of Lectures which 
are to be delivered during the winter, 
and subsequently published, will con- 
clude the subject. 

We shall not enter into an elaborate 
criticism of the first volume, as we in- 
tend to consider the subject more fully 
when the other volume shall make its 
appearance. In the mean time, how- 
ever, it may suffice to state, that the 
Lectures contain an impartial account 
not only of the rise, progress, and cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, but also of the 
excellent men who iu successive ages 
have been raised up to stem the torrent 
of ecclesiastical abuses, or to perpetu- 
ate religion in its simple and majestic 
form. Mr. Jones avoids equally the 
secularity of Mosheim, and the exclu- 
siveness of Milner. We are not pre- 
pared to coincide in all Mr. Jones’s 
views and inferences for the facts he 
adduces, but in the accuracy of his 
historical statements we may fully 
confide. 

We sincerely hope that his life and 
health may be spared to complete his 
undertaking, and trust that the bless- 
ing of Heaven may rest on his labours. 
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Enthusiasm ; and other Poems. By 
Susannah Strickland, (now Mrs. 
Moodie.) London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1831. pp. 214. 

Tue volume before us deserves to 
occupy a very respectable rank in the 
class of what is commonly called Fu- 
gitive Rhymes. Without any ambi- 
tious pretension of belonging to the 
higher school of even modern poetry, 
the authoress frequently rises into a 
state of thought, and feeling, and ex- 
pression, which entitle us to hope that 
she may, some day, assert her claim 
to a much higher station on Parnassus 
than she has yet taken. 

In proof of our assertion, (if our 
readers are so ungallant as to require 
one,) we will produce the following 
poem, entitled ‘The Earthquake.” 
And while we feel it to be unnecessary 
to point out its excellencies, a regard 
to our critical integrity compels us to 
say, that if harmony of rythm, simpli- 
city of imagery, elegance of diction, 
and appropriateness of thought, had 
been equally attended to in some of the 
other pieces, the volume before us 
would have merited more unqualified 
commendation than we can now ho- 
nestly give it. 

“THE EARTHQUAKE. 

Tere was no sonnd in earth or air, 

And soft the moonbeams smiled 
On stately tower aud temple fair, 

Like mother o’er ber child ; 

And all was hashed in the deep repose 

That wel the ér evening's close. 


Many an eye that day had wept, 
And many acheek with joy grew bright, 
Which now, alike onconscious, slept 
Beneath the wan moonlight ; 
And mandolia and gay guitar 
Had ceased to woo the evening star. 


The lover bas sought his couch again, 
And the maiden’s eyes no longer glisten, 
As she comes to the lattice to catch his strain, 
And sighs while sbe bends to smile and 
listen. 
She sleeps, but her rosy lips still move, 
And in dreams she answers the voice of love. 





Sleep on, ye thoughtless and giddy train, 
Sorrow comes with the dawning ray; 
Ye never shall wake to joy again, 
Or your gay laugh gladden the rising day; 
Death sits brooding above your towers, 
And destruction rides on the coming hours, — 


The day has dawned— bot not a breath 
Sighs through the sultry air; 

The heavens above and eurth beneath 
One gloomy aspect wear— 
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Horror and doubt and wild dismay 
Welcome the dawn of that fatal day. 


Hark!—’tis not the thander’s leugthened 
peal! 
Hark !—’tis not the winds that rise; 
Or the heavy crush of the laden wheel, 
That echoes through the skiex— 
"Tis the sound that gives the earthquake 
birth! 
’Tis the heavy groans of the rending earth! 


Oh, there were shrieks of wild affright, 
And sounds of harrying feet, 

And men who cursed the lurid light, 
Whose glance they feared to meet : 

And some sunk down in mate despair 

On the parched earth, and perished there. — 


It comes!—it comes! —that lengthened 
shock— , 
The earth before it reels— 
The stately towers and temples rock, 
The dark abyss reveals 
Its fiery depths—the strife is o’er, 
The city sinks to rise no more. 


She has passed from earth like a fearful 
dream ;— 
Where her pomp and splendonr rose, 
There runs a dark and tarbid stream, 
And a sable cload its shadow throws; 
Pale sorrow broods in sileuce there, 
To mourn the perished things that were.” 





A Voice from Wellclose Square ; con- 
cerning the British and Foreign 
Seamens’ Friend Society, and the 
Rev. G.C. Smith ; being a complete 
exposure of his Misappropriation of 
Funds, his arbitrary and unchristian 
treatment of the Agents, and of the 
very deranged state of the Accounts 
of the Institution. By J. Mead, 
late Recording Secretary. 12mo. 
68 pp. 

IF there remain one individual amongst 
our readers disposed to uphold the 
multifarious jobs of the Rev. G. C. 
Smith, let them hear this ‘“‘ Voice from 
Wellclose Square;” and surely it 
will be enough, with all that has been 
heard before, to convince him that he 
will do well to pause before he gives 
his money any longer to prop up the 
most mischievous and disgraceful sys- 
tem of religious quackery that ever 
imposed on the credulity of the Chris- 
tian public. 





Prayer and Religious Tests, in con- 
nexion with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, considered in two 
Letters addressed to the Right Hon. 
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Lord Teignmouth. By Joseph 

Hughes, A.M. one of the Secreta- 

ries. Second Edition. 
WE are glad to see a second and im- 
proved edition of this valuable pam- 
phlet. It now bears the author’s 
name, and the marks of his careful 
revision and emendations: we cannot, 
therefore, hesitate to repeat our former 
decisive and unqualified recommenda- 
tion. The force of its argument is in 
striking contrast with the meekness 
and gentleness of its spirit, and the 
blandishments of its style. While the 
subject to which it relates is becoming 
one of extensive rather than deep con- 
sideration, we can but wish for its in- 
troduction into all circles, and a close 
attention to its merits. We fear, in 
this age of cheap publications, the 
form and price of the pamphlet will 
debar the great mass of the reading 
public of its possession; among whom, 
however, thelight itsheds needs greatly 
to be diffused. Would that we could 
prevail upon the author, in another 
edition, to put it within the reach of 
all classes; and in the meanwhile we 
would entreat those who can appreciate 
its worth to assist in every possible way 
in its circulation. 





The Ordination Service of the Rev. 
W. Lowe, Upper Banchory, Aber- 
deenshire. 8vo., pp. 100. G. King, 
Aberdeen; Westleyand Davis, Lon- 
don. 

Tue above consists of four Discourses, 
together with the Minister’s Confes- 
sion of Faith; and whether we con- 
sider their own intrinsic excellence, or 
the occasion of their delivery, we hesi- 
tate not to affirm, that they deserve 
well of the Christian public. 

The formation of Christian Churches, 
and the planting a faithful ministry of 
the gospel, are occasions which, in all 
circumstances, must be hailed with 
sentiments of congratulation and joy ; 
and more especially when these occur 
in the barren neglected spots of our 
land. 

Such was truly the case of Upper 
Banchory—the barrenness of its spi- 
ritual condition forming a melancholy 
contrast to the scenes of natural love- 
liness and grandeur which surround 
it. The pious exertions of individuals 
on its behalf have been so far honoured, 
that a promising congregation has been 
N. S. NO. 84, 
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raised, a small church has been formed, 

and a devoted pastor ordained over it. 

We trust the Lord will now smile on 

the infant canse; and that in future 
ears ‘the desert will rejoice and 
lossom as the rose.” 

The Discourses which were preached 
by the Rev. Messrs. Thomson, Spen- 
cer, and Penman, of Aberdeen, and 
Hill, of Huntly, have been published 
by request, and for the reduction of 
the chapel debt. 

They do great credit to their respect- 
ed authors. They are worthy of an 
attentive perusal; and wé hope they 
will meet with ample and extensive sale. 





The Prosperity of Churches promoted 
by Social Prayer; a Iscourse de- 
livered in Claremont Chapel, Pen- 
tonville, on Thursday, October 6, 
1831, at the Monthly Meeting of 
Congregational Ministers. R. 
Halley. 8vo, pp. 44. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 


It has rarely fallen to our lot to hear 
a sermon with greater delight and edi- 
fication than the one now before us, 
which has been published at the request 
of the Ministers, who shared in that 
pleasure. 

There are some passages of great 
force and beauty, which we would 
gladly quote, but our space forbids. 
We trust, however, that our readers 
will possess themselves of a sermon 
which deserves an extended circula- 
tion and a devout perusal, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

Richard Baynes’s Select Catalogue of Old 
Books, in 8vo., containing an interesting col- 
lection in Divinity, Sermons, History, Ma- 
thematics, and all other classes of Literature. 
Including the libraries of the Rev, Mr. 
Holloway, of a Clergyman, of Mr. Trotter, a 
celebrated mathematician, and other recent 
purchases, 

IN THE PRESS. 

Evening Exercises for the Closet, for 
every Day ia the Year. By the Rev. W. 
Jay, in 2 vols, 8vo., will be publisked on 
the 27th of December. 

Satarday Evening, by the Author of ** Na- 
tural History of Enthusiasm.” In 1 vol. 8vo. 

‘That day was the preparation, and the 
Sabbath drew on.” 

Memoirs of the Life and Character of the 
Rev. Matthias Bruen, late Pastor of the 
Prerbyterian Charch, in Bleosker Street 
New York. Int vol. 

5I 
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EAST DEVON EVANGELICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held at Honiton, August 
31, 1831. Dr. Payne, Theological 
Tutor of the Western Academy, 
preached in the Morning from Psalm 
cii. 16. The Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered after the morning service, 
at which the Rev, J. Small, of Ax- 
minster, presided. The Meeting for 
business was held in the evening, 
when Mr. Aberdein took the Chair, 
and the Secretary, Rev. W. Wright, of 
Honiton, read the Report, from which 
we extract the following passages. 

** As the sphere of your Society’s 
operations is Jimited, and the amount 
of its funds small, the Committee can- 
not be expected to report any thing 
to excite wonder or astonishment, but 
they trust that what has been done 
will commend itself to the benevo- 
lence, the judgment, and the piety 
of all. The efforts of your itinerant 
have been continued in the villages of 
Kerswell and Kentisbeer, to which, at 
the suggestion of the Committee, the 
Village of Tallaton has been added, 
where, they were informed, ‘ many 
eee expressed an earnest desire to 

ear the word of truth.’ It was hoped 
that an entrance might be obtained 
into the village of Plymtree, but the 
attempt to accomplish this object 
proved ineffectual. 

“* After the last Annual Meeting the 
Committee thought it would promote 
the interests of the Society, if the fol- 
lowing resolution, passed in the year 
1824, was acted upon. ‘ That the 
Itinerant in a furnish the Secre- 

with Monthly reports of his lIa- 
bouee, atid the number of attendants 
at the different preaching stations to 
be laid before the Committee at their 
meetings.’ To these documents your 
attention is requested. 

‘* The first report, dated August31, 
1830, states, ‘I feel it would be wrong 
in me now to withhold my opinion 
that the whole aspect of the cause here 
is extremely discouraging, and such 
as to afford your Committee: very 
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little ground for future expectation 
of success. There is a general dead- 
ness to every thing of a spiritual na- 
ture, and few, if any, of the proper 
effects of a faithful ministry are to be 
seen in those who attend the means of 
grace.’ This state of things continued 
till the beginning of thé present year, 
when, in February, your Itinerant 
says, ‘I am thankful to state that 
some circumstances of a pleasing na- 
ture are now occurring. In several 
instances favourable hopes may be 
entertained, and circumstances seem 
to warrant me in expecting that the 
time to favour this neighbourhood is 
now approaching.’ 

““In March it is stated that ‘ the 
pleasing indications of a revival, be- 
fore alluded to, have rather increased 
than diminished in interest, and I feel 
confident that a very happy change 
may be anticipated from the appear- 
ance of the cause of Christ in this 
place.’ 

‘** These prospects continued, and in 
June Report, it is stated that two 
zealous persons have been employed 
for several Sabbaths in visiting the 
inhabitants of different parishes about 
Plymtree and distributing Tracts on 
the Loan System. They have suc- 
ceeded in securing a house in the 
parish of Plymtree where a Sunday 
School is to be commenced, and we 
hope it may eventually open the way 
for preaching.’ This school it ap- 
pears has been opened, and there are 
now 50 children. 

“ The last report states that ‘ at 
Tallaton there are pleasing indications 
of usefulness, but that Kentisbeer still 
presents a disheartening appearance.’ 

The students of the Western Aca- 
demy continued to supply Woodbury 
every Lord’s Day Evening, till July 
last, when the number of hearers was 
about the same us last year, and the 
prospects equally encouraging. 

‘* At the last General Meeting it 
was resolved that Mr. Whitty, of Ax- 
minster be requested to take the office 
of Treasurer, to this request Mr. W. 
declined to accede, on which Mr. KE. 
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Brown kindly consented to continue 
the office for another year. Your 
Committee being aware that there 
were no funds in hand to meet the 
current expenditure, they resolved, in 
December Jast, to apply for a loan of 
Fifty Pounds to aid the Treasury till 
the present Meeting. The following 
Gentlemen kindly advanced £5. each. 
—Rev. Messrs. Small, Bristow, and 
Wright. Mr. Evans, Ottery, Mr. 
Whitty, Mr. Edwards, Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Davy, and Mr. 
Norrington. The Committee ear- 
nestly hope that the increased libe- 
rality of the Churches will not only 
enable the Society to obey the apos- 
tolic charge, ‘ owe no man any thing,’ 
but will amply replenish an exhausted 
Treasury. They have the pleasure to 
announce a Legacy of £200. by the 
late Miss Marshall, of Axminster, to 
whose Christian liberality the Society 
had frequently been indebted, and a 
further Legacy of 19 Guineas from a 
late Member of the Church at Ax- 
minster under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. J. Small. 

“While your Committee are 
anxious that the news of salvation 
may be proclaimed in every village 
or hamlet in the District, they venture 
to draw your attention to another sub- 
ject of high importance, and to express 
a hope that some means may be de- 
vised for the more effectual instruction 
of the young in the principles of the 
Christian religion. Truly grateful for 
what has been done by Sunday School 
efforts, they respectfully submit to 
the United Churches whether in addi- 
tion to Sabbath tuition, means cannot 
be obtained to secure a course of dail 
instruction, on the plan of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign School Society. The 
chief obstacle appears to be the want 
of suitable accommodation ; is it not 
then a subject worthy of serious atten- 
tion, whether by the extended opera- 
tions of this Society, or by the forma- 
tion of another, for the express pur- 
pose, means cannot be obtained, to 
give the children and youth of our 
respective charges, a and sound 
practical education? Your Commit- 
tee deplore the great ignorance which 
is often displayed by our population 
in courts of justice, an ignorance in 
the Agricultural Districts of England, 
too appalling to be any longer con- 
cealed, and they are quite convinced 
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that one of the most fruitful sources 
of crime is the want of proper and 
efficient early education. Your Com- 
mittee beg to confirm their views b 
referring to the fact that ‘ The Britis 
and Foreign School Society caused 
careful enquiry to be made into the 
cases of the unhappy individuals com- 
mitted at the late special commissions 
for acts of violence and outrage, and 
the following was the result,—out of 
590 Prisoners tried in Berkshire, 
Aylesbury, Winchester, and Lewes, 
231 conld not read, and nearly the 
whole were deplorably ignorant of 
even the rudiments of religious know- 
ledge. Your Committee turn to this 
melancholy statement as a strong 
proof‘ that an educated people are the 
best subjects, and the best respecters 
of the rights of property.’ Having 
thrown out the suggestion, your Com- 
mittee close by earnestly requesting 
that fervent and sincere prayer may 
be unceasingly offered, . that God 
would shower down upon all the rich 
influences of his Holy Spirit, that the 
zeal, the exertions, and the liberality 
of his people may increase till the 
Eastern Division of this County, ‘ so 
beautiful for situation,’ may,in a 
moral point of view, become ‘ as the 
Garden of ihe Lord.’ ” 

The actual receipts for the year 
were £79. and the payments £80, 
7s. 2d. 





WESTERN ACADEMY. 


Address of the Committee, to the Sup- 
porters of that Institution, and the 
Friends of Religion in general, 

It is generally known, that soon after 
the decision of the Public Meeting, 
held at Honiton, in 1829, which de- 
termined that the Academy should be 
continued and located in Exeter, pre- 
mises were engaged, in order to carry 
this measure into effect, 

It was, however, soon found, that, 
even with the addition of a small ad- 
joining house, they were insufficient to 
afford suitable accommodation, and 
that it would be n » at the ex- 
piration of the term of three years, for 
which they were taken, to provide 
other pre,nises, better adapted to the 
purposes of the Institution. 

The annual Meeting, held at Exe- 
ter, in July last, devolved this im- 
portant business upon their Com- 
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mittee ; whose attention was subse- 
quently directed to a freehold house 
and land, healthfully situated, in the 
immediate vicinity of Exeter, which 
appeared to possess the requisite qua- 
lifications, and to be a desirable pur- 
chase. 

A general Meeting was, in conse- 
quence, held, from which the Com- 
mittee received instructions to secure 
the premises ; and they have now the 
satisfaction of reporting, that a con- 
tract has been signed, and the comple- 
tion of the purchase fixed for the 27th 
of December next. 

The house is newly and substantially 
built, is surrounded by about two 
acres of shrubberies and grounds; it 
will accommodate more than the pre- 
sent number of students; and, from its 
situation and construction, is capable 
of enlargement to any extent. 

This purchase is, in the opinion of 
the Committee, powerfully adapted, 
in various ways, to give stability to 
the Institution. It will strengthen the 
confidence of its friends; call forth 
more vigorous exertions on its behalf; 
and attract towards it, those, whose 
piety and talents are likely to recom- 
pense its supporters for the expense 
which the culture of those talents may 
require. 

‘o prevent, if possible, the necessity 
of any incumbrance upon the property, 
it has been considered desirable to 
make a vigorous effort to raise the 
whole of the purchase money, (£2,450) 
by an earnest appeal to the friends 
of the cause. A long tried and highly 
valued friend of the Institution, has 
made the generous offer of £500 on 
condition that this is effected; and the 
‘Committee cherish the hope that such 
an offer will not be in vain. They 
cannot believe, that, while such splen- 
did exertions are making on behalf of 
kindred Institutions in other parts of 
the kingdom, the friends of the Wes- 
tern Academy will shrink from an ef- 
fort which will at once secure its re- 
spectability and usefulness. 


Exeter, November 10, 1831. 


P.S. Subseriptions will be thank- 
fully received for this important ob- 
ject, by Mr. T. Bickham, 67, Cheap- 
side,London; or by the ‘Treasurer, 
Mr. R. Evans, Exeter. 
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SOCIETY FOR ASSISTING TO APPREN- 
TICE THE CHILDREN OF DISSENT- 
ING MINISTERS. 


This Institution was established in 
the Autumn of 1829. The object is 
fully stated in its designation, and ori- 
ginated in a concern for the difficulties 
experienced by many Dissenting Mi- 
nisters respecting employment. and 
provision for their children, the in- 
comes of the majority precluding the 
possibility of a reserve for so important 
a purpose. Since its formation the pa- 
rents of three youths have been assist- 
ed with twenty pounds each for sons 
who are apprenticed. Many respectable 
individuals have suggested that ad- 
vantages might result from the Society 
being made general, instead of being 
confined to Bedfordshire and its vici- 
nity, where it originated. Accord- 
ingly, at the Annual Meeting, held at 
Olney, on the 18th of October last, it 
was agreed, that wherever the recom- 
mendations of two Governors resident 
within twenty miles of the applicant 
could be obtained, the benefits of the 
Society should extend. 

Any information respecting this In- 
stitution may be obtained by address- 
ing a letter, post paid, to J. Foster, 
Esq. Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, the 
Treasurer; or to C. J. Metcalf, Esq. 
Roxton House, near St. Neots, Hunts. 
the Secretary. 

N. B. The sum of Ten Guineas paid 
at one time, constitutes a Life Go- 
vernor; and One Guinea a year, a 
Governor, both of whom are thereby 
entitled to two votes : Twenty Guineas, 
or Two Guineas a year, to four votes. 
A Donation of Five Guineas, a Life 
Member; and Half a Guinea a year a 
Member ; both of whom are entitled to 
one vote, and every congregation send- 
ing a collection to the Annual Meet- 
ing, is entitled, through the medium of 
their minister, to one vote for every 
pound so collected. 





HALF-YEARLY ELECTION OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL. 


THe Half-yearly General Meeting 
of this Institution was held at the 
Congregational Library, Blomfield 
Street, Moorfields, on Tuesday, the 


15th of November, for the election of 
four children. 

The successful candidates were, 
Garthwaite, 


William Woodroffe 
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Henry Parrott, James Broughton 
Angear, and Joseph Patrick Sadd. 
We regret to learn that the funds 
of an Institution, affording such im- 
portant advantages to the sons of pious 


ministers, in necessitous circum- 
stances, should still be so inadequate to 
the wants, even of the present limited 
establishment. Were a svitable feel- 
ing of benevolent sympathy excited in 
our numerous churches and congrega- 
tions, this valuable Institution might 
easily be placed in circumstances 
that would reftect much honour on 
the body to which it belongs, and be 
rendered more commensurate with 
the views and anticipations of its wor- 
thy Founder. A general effort on the 
partof ministers and churches, through 
the country, to raise a small sum, say 
Two Pounds annually, would not 
only elevate it from its present de- 
pressed state, but would enable the 
Committee to extend its advantages 
toa much larger number of children 
than they have ever yet been able to 
receive. And surely there are but 
very few churches in the country that 
could not raise this trifling sum, if 
they would make the attempt. Were 
the example set by some, many others 
would probably be excited to follow 
it, and great good would be effected. 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH FORMED. 

Mile End, New Town Chapel, 
Church Street, Baker’s Row.—In this 
place of worship, which has been, for 
some time, opened in connexion with 
the Home Missionary Society, a church 
has recently been formed, consisting 
of nearly forty members. This grati- 
fying result has, under the divine 
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blessing, been secured by the labours of 
the Rev. Joseph Mason, who, for more 
than two years, supported chiefly by 
the above Society, has preached in 
this large and commodious chapel. 
It is situated in a densely populous 
district of the parish of Stepuey, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Spital-fields and Bethnal-green. A 
congregation of five or six hundred 
has been gathered; a Sunday school, 
of more than five hundred children, 
has been for some time established ; 
and also an effective auxiliary to the 
Christian Instruction Suciety. 
The formation of the Church took 
place on Friday evening, Sept. 23. 
The Rev. Dr. Fletcher delivered a 
discourse on the principles and objects 
of Christian fellowship; after which 
the Rev. Andrew Reed gave an ac- 
count of the circumstances which had 
led to the meeting of that evening, and 
the private conferences that had been 
held with the persons about to be 
united in church communion. To the 
proposal and declaration that a church 
should be constituted, the solemn re- 
cognition of the parties was then given ; 
on which each individual received the 
right hand of fellowship from the Rev- 
Thomas Williams, who presided, in 
the administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per to the newly formed church. After 
this solemnity, the Rev. A. Reed ad- 
dressed the church and congregation 
assembled on this interesting occasion. 
We are happy to state, that there are 
very encouraging prospects in this 
station of labour; and snch as to jus- 
tify the recent extension of the Home 
Missionary Society’s operations to the 
immediate vicinity of the metropolis. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





BAPTISTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The following account of the Ameri- 
can Baptists, is from an article drawn up 
by the editor of the Christian Index, fcr 
the American edition of Buck’s Theolo- 
gical Dictionary : 

This is a numerous and respectable 
body of Christians extended over every 
state, and embracing, under the various 
branches of one general denomination, 
about three hundred thousand communi- 


cants, Their ecclesiastical communities 
are divided into Churches, Associations, 
and State Conventions. Churches only 
are considered competent to the exercise 
of religious jurisdiction,--all other bodies 
being nothing more than advisory coun- 
cils, brought together to assist the o 

rations and views of the churches. The 
number of churches in the states is 
sumewhat more than 4,000--of associa- 
tions 200, and of state conventions 15. 
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The great body of this denomination is 
Calvinistic, and in doctrinal sentiment 
corresponds with the Presbyterians. 
Their mode of church government is 
similar to the Congregationalists of New 
England, and to the Independents of 
Great Britain. They differ from ail 
other denominations of Christians, in 
believing and maintaining that no per- 
sons are suitable recipients of the ordi- 
nance of baptisn:, except believers in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that no mode 
of administering it is right, except im- 
mersion in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. They do not admit 
that a knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages, of mathematics and philosophy, 
18 indispensably requisite to the exercise 
of the ministerial function. ‘hey allow, 
however, the great benefit of learning 
as a qualification for usefulness in preach- 
ing, and encourage learned men with a 
liberality equal to that of any other de- 
nomination. The officers which usually 
belong to a church consist of a Pastor, 
aud from two to seven or nine Deacons, 
according to the magnitude of the church 
and its exigencies. The ministers and 
pastors are ordained with the imposition 
of hands, by a presbytery consisting of 
any number more than two. Candidates 
for ordination must be presented, and 
previously approved, by the church of 
which they are members, All candidates 
fhe meses are required to make a pub- 
lic aration of their faith and religious 
experience, either before the church and 
congregation together, or else in the 
presence of such members of the church 
as may have been especially appointed 
for such a purpose. In the transaction 
of business, both secular and spiritual, 
it is customary for all the members, male 
and female, to assemble, appoint a chair- 
man, have a clerk to keep a regular re- 
cord of the proceedings, and to allow a 
free discussion and vote to every mem- 
ber ut, on every subject. 

The Baptists of the United States had 
their commencement with the earliest 
settlement of the country. Respectable 

rtions of the Colonial emi ation from 

gland and Wales were of this persua- 
sion. ‘They obtained a location in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas, whilst the colonies were yet in 
their infantine state. Some of the first 
churches planted by them, are now not 
far from 200 years old, In Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Charleston, 8. C. and 


Boston, chure were established and 
fourishing long before the American 
Revolution. same was the case in 


New Jersey, Virginia, and the other 
States, Their doctrines and discipline 
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were consonant with the views and 
usages of their English and Welsh pre- 


decessors; and in most cases they still © 


retain the same peculiarities. The Phi- 
ladelphia Association was one of the 
very first instanges of uniun among the 
churches by means of a regular delega- 
tion ; and this body adegtet as the basis 
of its union, the Confession of Faith, 
and plan of Church discipline set forth 
by aconvention of Baptist ministers in 
and about London, in the year 1642. 
Although this formulary has not been 
officially recognized by the great body of 
the denomination, yet its doctrinal tenets 
are generally regarded as forming the 
prevailing creed of the whole. At first 
the number of churches was small; but 
they were rapidly increased by the va- 
rious branches which grew out of the 
parent stock. In many cases entire as- 
sociations have been mostly formed from 
one church, which, as the mother insti- 
tution, has stood forth, venerable and 
happy, among her surrounding daughters. 

"hey disclaim the rights and preten- 
sions of all judicatories, and church tri- 
bunals, and admit no other authority in 
determining matters of controversy, whe- 
ther in doctrine or discipline, than the 
simple Bible, without note or comment. 
The great mass of them are agreed in 
the views which they form of the Word 
of God, Their preachers are generally 
accustomed to deliver their sentiments 
extemporaneously, and very often with 
little or no premeditation. The conse- 
quence is, that their public addresses are 
crude and desultory, and too often void 
of an instructive unction, In cases, 
however, where study and education 
have been added, Baptist preachers are 
equal to those of any other denomina- 
tion, 

The Baptists of the United States be- 
gan to turn their attention to the work 
of Foreign Missions about the year 1814. 
Anterior to this, little had been at- 
tempted by them in Missionary work, 
Several societies at the north and’south, 
had sent teachers and missionaries among 
the native Indian tribes, but with very 
limited success. ‘The new States also 
had been made acquainted with Baptist 
principles, by means of those devoted 
and self-denying men, who left their 
homes, and went forth to proclaim a 
crucified Saviour among the inha- 
bitants of the frontier regions, But 
nothing like a concentrated effort took 

lace till May, 1814, when delegates 
rom various States} met at Philadel- 
phia, to concert measures for the 

tion of the Gospel in the Burman 
ire, and amengjthe Indian tribes in 
the United States. This convention 
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embraced most of the talent and intelli- 

ence of the denomination, and it was 
expected would exert a powerful in- 
fluence in bringing the whole body to 
act together in this great enterprise of 
love. But this did not prove to be the 
case; and at the present time, it is not 
probable that one-half the denomination 
are cordially engaged in promoting the 
spread of the Gospel in distant lands. 


STATISTICS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, 1831. 


The General Assembly now has under 
its spiritual government twenty Sy- 
NODS ; ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR Pxres- 
HYTERIES; 1,584 ordained Bishops; 216 
licentiate Preachers ; 215 Candidates in 
a course of preparation for the ministry ; 
2,453 Churches ; and 18¢,017 Communi- 
cants. From April ist, 1830, to April 
iat, 1831, we have returns of 20,354 per- 
sons received to the full communion of 
the Presbyterian Church, of whom 15,357 
were added on examination and profes- 
sion of their faith; and 4,997 were by 
certificate either translated from sister 
churches, or removed from one of our 
congregations to another. In the same 

riod, 4,390 adult persons and 12,198 
infants were baptized; which gives a 
total of 16,588 baptisms. ‘The collection 
of funds reported for the same year, 
amount to 47,501 dollars and 70 cents, 
for domestic and foreign missions ; 3,880 
dollars and 39 cents to defray the ex- 
pense of the Commissioners to the last 
Assembly, whose joint travel to and 
jrom Philadelphia was very near to 
100,000 miles: 16,884 dollars and 39 
cents for the use of different Theologi- 
cal Seminaries ; 33,317 dollars and four- 
teen cents fur education purposes ; and 
218 dollars and 54 cents for the contin- 
font expenses of the General Assembly. 

he total of these collections is 101,802 
dollars 16 cents. 

Our increase, during the year past, 
has been in Synods, 1; Presbyteries, 6; 
in Churches, 95 ; in ordained ministers, 
93. After making allowance for deaths, 
dismissions, and other removals, our 
net gain of communicants appears to be 
no more than 8,688. ‘This is owing to 
ho returns from many churches, The 
real increase cannot have been less than 
15,000; and our total of communicants, 
if all reported, would be 190,000. Our 
1,800 ordained and licenced preachers of 

word, exceed in number those of 
1830, by 89. Our licentiates are fewer 
than they were a year ago, by 4, and « ur 
Candidates for the year by 13. The bap- 
tism of adults last year exceeded those of 
1830 by 1,135; the infant baptisms de- 
creaged by 4; and the increase in the 
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total of baptisms, was 1131, The grand 
total of charitable contributions reported 
is less this year than the preceding year, 
by 83,490 dollars, 68 cents. 
Ezra Stives Evy, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 


APPEAL ON BEHALF OF A THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY, CINCINNATI, STATE 
OF onto, U.S. 


Weare happy to present our readers 
withfthe following “* Appeal” :— 

“ The Board of Trustees of Lane Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, State of Ohio, and 
United States of America. To the 
friends of Christ and of Man in Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe— 
Greeting. 

“ REPOSING sp in the 
Rev. Calvin Colton, bearer of these our 
letters, we beg leave to recommend him 
to you and to all whom it may concern, as 
worthy of trust and for the purposes of 
the errand on which we commend him to 
your Christian philanthropy, and in the 
charge of which he ishereby fully commis- 
sioned by us to act at his discretion, and, 
as the providence of God may encou 
him, by opening the hearts of Christians 
beyond the Atlantic, to contribute, *‘ as 
God hath prospered them,” towards the 
establishment and future usefulness of 
the Seminary above named, planted as it 
is, in the heart of the great valley of the 
Mississippi in the United States, and for 
the special purpose of providing for the 
—e wants of a population, which has 
already grown to more than four millions, 
which is every day augmenting with un- 
exampled rapidity, and will, in a very 
few years, become the beart and strength 
of the United States, and of North Ame- 
rica. For the particulars of the natural 
and civil history of this vast region and its 
present prospects, we beg leave to refer 
you to the bearer of these letters ;—our- 
selves observing passa that the sudden, 
and the almost overwhelming rush of im- 
migration into these regions, as well from 
the States of Europe, as from the eastern 
sections of our own country, has so ab- 
sorbed all passions in the acquisition of 
lands and the accumulation of wealth, as 
to have neglected almost entirely the 
establishment and adequate endowment 
of literary and theological institutions. 

** Regarding, therefore, the freedom of 
our institutions, submitted as they are 
to the absolute control of popular sway, 
and adopting as one axiom, that, know- 
ledge and virtue alone, pervading all these 
sources of power, can render such a state 
of society safe— the prudent and forecast-« 
ing in this land have ene seems ata 
single ce, in seei a might 
pe a crowding and filling Sane 
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valley—a population which is soon to con- 
trol the destinies of the United States, 
and yet lying waste, without any means 
of intellectaal, moral, and religious cul- 
ture, at all adequate, even to present de- 
mands, much less adequate to future 


prospects. 

* As friends of man, as friends of the 
Redeemer, as friends of the free and ge- 
nerous institutions of human society—of 
knowledge and of virtue, we have felt 
ourselves challenged, by the providence 
of God, to rise instantly, and call upon 
our country, and upon the world, especi- 
ally upon those parts of the world whose 
population has thus suddenly rushed in 
upon us, to aid in protecting us against 
the peculiar perils of our condition and 
prospects, by contributing of their sub- 
stance for the permanent establishment 
and efficient operation of literary and 
theological institutions On principles of 
justice, not to speak of our absolute needs, 
we feel that we have strong claims upon 
the nations of Europe, especially of Great 
Britain, the Low Countries, France, and 
Germany,—floods of whose population, 
and of each, have poured into this valley, 
and are contributing, in a very large 
amount, to the elements of our society. 

*¢ And although we have received some 


very respectable and valuable acquisitions 
from each of these sources, yet it is a well 
known fact, that the greater portion of 


this emigration from foreign countries is 
of a different character, 

“* We pray, therefore, in compassion to 
onr wants—and we ask on principles of 
jastice—that Christians and the friends 
of humanity, in the states of Europe, 
whose emigrant population has been 

red in upon us, will help to save us 
rom the alternative of ruin, to which we 
are exposed, by the corruption of public 
manners and morals, unless the redeem- 
ing influence of intellectual culture and 
Christian education can be seasonably — 
and that immediately introduced. 

“ We call upon the Protestants of Eu- 
rope, who can better appreciate, by their 
own experience, than we, the principles 
and operations of the Roman Church, to 
aid in defending us against the special, 
extraordinary, and vigorous onset, which 
that church is now making to establish her 
interests by the strongest intrenchments 
in the valley of the M ippi and thus 
in the heart and future soul of influence 
of North America—all of which the bearer 
of these letters will be able to expound 
more larly. 

*¢ Cincinnati, by the side of which our 
Seminary is located, is the great eeutral 
commercial city of these wide regions, 
situated on the Ohio river, and destined, 
beyond all doubt, to maintain that promi- 
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nent elevation and leading character. It 
is the great centre of society and of in-) 
fluence in what is called the West of our 
country. 

“This city has now a population of 
thirty thousand, and increasing by thou- 
sands every year. Our seminary is the 
first and only one of the same character, 
literary,scientific,and theological, located, 
here—the Roman Catholic establishment 
excepted. Nor is any other likely to rise 
and compete with it, if this can be ad- 
vanced and sustained And we do not 
hesitate in pronouncing it in its location, 
in its design, and in its essential elements, 
the most important seminary of the West. 

“ The institution is now in its cradle, 
entirely dependent on the patronage of 
the benevolent, without any expectation 
of endowment from the state. 

“ To illustrate, however, the confidence 
reposed in the importance of the enter- 
prise, it may be remarked, that fifty 
thousand dollars have rg ae | been se- 
cured by a few benevolent individuals in 
eastern cities, for the endowment of pro- 
fessorships in the theological department. 
Besides this, not a building is erected, 
not a book is provided for the library, 
nor any provision of importance, except- 
ing only a site of sixty acres of land, and 
a respectable e‘lifice for the academical 
department, which is now in actual and 
prosperous operation, commesced last 
April, with forty scholars ander the sup. 
pervision of qualified instructors. It 
should be mentioned here, that it is in 
vain to rely upon the Valley itself to pro- 
vide for itself, in the necessary means of 
intellectual and religiousculture. Unless 
the Eastern part of our country, and those 
portions of Europe, which have peopled 
this region, will now obey this call of 
Providence, the people seem inevitabl 
destined to grow up without that intelli- 
gence and virtue which are indispensable 
to the permanence of a popular govern- 
ment, and to the happiness of society. 

“ Relying upon Providence, that this 
appeal will be answered kindly, the Trus- 
tees have resolved to proceed immedi- 
ately to the erection of suitable buildings 
the current year, for the theological in- 
stitution, that it may go into operation the 
ensuing spring. It will be seen, therefore, 
at a glance, that every thing in the shape 
of ways and means for the execution of 
this high purpose,—money, books of all 
useful kinds, and suitable for academical 
and theological institutions, scientific and 
philsoophical apparatus, and all the means 
of affording a liberal education, are want- 
ing to accomplish the designs of this esta- 

ment. e trastees of this seminary, 
therefore, looking up to God, as the author 
of all good, and reposing great confidence 
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in the philanthropy, Christian feeling, and 

nerosity of the friends of humanity in 

urope, do hereby, and earnestly make 
this their appeal to all such persons on the 
other side of the Atlantic, in behalf of 
the best interests of human society in the 
great valley of the Mississippi, in the 
United States of America. And they 
hereby certify, under their hand and seal 
that the Rev. Calvin Colton, bearer of 
these ietters, is by them commissioned, 
and fully authorized, to solicit and receive 
any and all donations of money, books, 
&c. which the great Head of the Church 
may incline the hearts of his friends in 
Europe to bestow on this object, so dear 
to our hearts. 

And we will take care seasonably to ad- 
vise them of the faithful appropriation, 
and, as God shall please, the successful 
employment of their benefactions—and 
ever pray that their reward may be in 
heaven. 

By order of the Board of Trustees of 

Lane Seminary, 
J. L. Witson, D.D. President. 

United States of America, 

Cincinnati (Ohio) July 12, 1831. 
Atiest.--James Warren, Corresponding 
Secretary.” 


We subjoin the recommendation of the 
Ministers of London, who have examined 
the documents, &c. 

London, Nov. 21st, 1831. 

We, who have subscribed this testimo- 
nial, are fully satisfied as to the urgent 
claims of the Lane Seminary, and of the 
high respectability of the Rev. Calvin 
Colton, of New York, its accredited agent. 
We have great pleasure in uniting with 
our honoured brethren of the United 
States of America in commending this 
Theological Institution to the generous 
notice of all the friends of religion and 
literature in Great Britain, or in any other 
quarter of Europe. We believe that this 
seminary is of immense importance to the 
religious interests of thousands and tens of 
thousands of immortal souls residing in 
the great Valley of the Mississippi, and 
we, therefore, very earnestly entreat, on 
behalf of the Rev. C. Colton that prompt 
attention to its claims which they deserve 
and to which they are peculiar entitled 
on account of the number of Europeans 
who have emigrated, at different times, 
to the immense territory of the Mississippi. 

Asa library is greatly wanted for this 
infant college, we venture to solicit dona- 
tions of books, in order that the means of 
intellectual and religious improvement 
o> ge placed within the reach of a popu- 
lation so dense and interesting. 
RobertWinter, D.D. Andrew Reed. 

J. Arandel. Thomas Lewis. 

N, S. NO, 84, 
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Robert Vaughan. 
Robert Philip. 
Arthur Tidman. 

E. A. Dunn 

Wm. Sterr Palmer. 
John Blackburn. 


James Bennett,D.D. 
J. Pye Smith, D.D. 
J. Fletcher, D.D. 

John Morison, D.D. 
H. F. Burder, D.D. 
J.Clayton,jun. M.A. 
W. Broadfoot, M.A. 


The Rev. Calvin Colton has written 
some very instructive and impressive re- 
marks on the claims of the Mississippi 
Valley, on the benevolence of Europe, which 
we propose to insert in our January Maga- 
zine. 

Donations to this object may be ad- 
dressed to the Mission House, Austin 
Friars; or to Mr. Colton, 9, Amelia 
Place, Fulham Road. 


DENOMINATIONS IN IRELAND. 


A correspondent of the Southern Re- 
ligious Telegraph, an American Journal, 
travelling in Great Britain, has sent 
home an account of the churches in Ire- 
land, of which we take the following : 

The Catholfcs of Ireland may be stated 
at 6,000,000. Their bishops and priests 
are supposed to be about 5,000. 

The Episcopalians have parishes, 2,450; 
Archbishops 4; Bishops 18; Rectors, 
Vicars, and perpetual Curates, about 
700; Assistant Curates about.550; mem- 
bers and supporters, say 1,000,00C 

The Independents have about 28 minis- 
ters and churches. ‘The Baptists are few ; 
their precise number, and the number of 
Quakers, Separatists, and others, I have 
not the means of ascertaining. 

The Presbyterians include several par- 
ticular denominations. There is, first, 
the Presbyterian Synod of Ulster, having 
under its care 15 Presbyteries, 209 con- 
gregations, 112 ministers, and 47 licen- 
tiates. The number of their members is 
not published. Of these congregations, 
5 are in Connaught, 9 are in Leinster, 
and the rest in Ulster. Next to these 
may be mentioned the Presbyterian 
Synod of Ireland, or Synod of Associate 
Seceders, who have about 120 congrega- 
tions. These and the Synod of Ulster 
differ in almost nothing. The licen- 
tiates of each are eligible to the vacancies 
of the other; and, of late, some over- 
tures have been made, on one side at 
least, , an yale of uw pic bodies, 
which I should hope might place 
with advantage to" bothe After these 
there is the Reformed or Cameronian 
Synod, having the care of 25 congrega- 
tions. Fourth in this order, there are 
the Original Rarebe's Presbytery, being 
a branch of the Old Burgher’s of Scot- 


land, and having charge of 8 congrega- 
tions. 
Besides the Orthodox —" 
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of whom I have now given you some 
account, there is another division of 35 
congregations with their ministers, who 
are Presbyterians in name and church 
government, but in sentiment are Uni- 
tarians. Of these congregations, 10 are 
united under the Synod of Munster, and 
are almost all located in that province ; 
8 others, by a secession, near a century 
ago, from the Presbyterian Synod of 
Ulster, constitute the Presbytery of 
Antrim ; the remaining 17 are a secession 
from the same Presbyterian Synod of 
Ulster, in March 1830, and have consti- 
tuted themselves ‘‘ the Remonstrant 
Synod of Ulster.” The two last-men- 
tioned divisions are principally im the 
counties Antrim and Down, in Ulster. 


BLOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE REY. 
JOHN GOODE, LATE OF WHITE ROW, 
LONDON. 

The following article came to our hands 
too late for insertion in our Original De- 
partment ; but, as it contains a reference 
to “* the Historical Account of the Inde- 
pendent Church at Potters Pury.” which 
appeared in our November number, we 
have given it a place with our Miscellane- 
ous Articles, anxious that it should cor- 
rect the statement made at page 662, as 
far as that may be found to deviate from 
atrae and candid exhibition of the facts 
in question. Epirors. 


The Rev. Joun Goope was born at 
Buckingham, March 26, 1754; where, 
at the usnal age, he was placed, by his 
friends, with an apothecary, with whom 
he continued the regular term of appren- 
ticeship. About this period, Buckingham 
Church was favored with the ministry of 
that truly excellent man, David Simp- 
son, afterwards of Macclesfield, and well 
known as the author of “ The Plea for Re- 
ligion.” At that time, evangelical truth 
was seldom heard from the pulpits of the 
establishment, = its eg io a 
parish was not unfrequently the signal for 
the most violent tion. Mr. Sim - 
son was called in way to endure the 
reproach of the cross. His biographer, 
eran of his entrance on his labours at 

uckingham, says, ‘‘ There he was re- 
ceived without reverence or honour. That 
he should be obnoxious to ignorance, il- 
liberality, and prejudice, as an extempo- 
tary preacher of the almost exploded doc- 
trines of justification by faith, and the 
nature and necessity of a new birth unto 

, was, at that time, neither 

uncommon nor surprising. Those tenets, 
sanctioned by the founders of the hie- 
warchy, met alike the hostility of the un- 
pov ed clergy, and the carnal and un- 
ed habits of men.” Such was the 
determined nature of the opposition, that 
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an appeal was made to his diocesan, which 
ended in his removal, thongh retaining an 
unblemished reputation ; but, not until he 
had gathered many souls in that town, 
amongst whom, says the author of his life, 
“* two brothers were truly converted 
under his ministry. They have long filled 
honourable stations assigned them by Pro- 
vidence—the one within, the other with- 
out the pale of the established church.” 
The latter of these, was the subject of this 
brief memoir, who, with his brother, the 
Rev. William Goode, afterwards the suc- 
cessor of the celebrated Mr. Romaine of 
Blackfriars, with several members of 
their family, were brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth atthis time. A new era 
now commenced in the life of Mr. Goode; 
feeling a deep concern for the salvation 
of his own soul, a lively solicitade was 
awakened in his mind, on behalf of the 
souls of others; he was the means of in- 
troducing family worship into his father’s 
house, where he went daily for the pur- 
pose of conducting it. He was also in the 
habit of rising at a very early hour, and, 
accompanied bya few pious young friends, 
of preaching in some of the neighbouring 
cottages, and then returning to his daily 
duty, at the time of commencing busi- 
ness. He also frequently met a few 
friends in the evening, at a private house, 
for prayer, and the exhortations he then 
delivered, appear to have been made 
useful to many, who lived to exemplify 
the power of religion, but have long since 
entered into rest. It is a pleasing fact, 
which deserves to be recorded in connec- 
tion with this little social meeting, that 
the great Head of the church was, at this 
time, training up three of its members to 
occupy important stations of usefulness, 
in distinct portions of his vineyard. The 
subject of’ this memoir, his brother, to 
whom we have before referred, as after- 
wards clergyman of Blackfriars; and 
the Rev. James Hinton, for many years 
the esteemed and highly useful pastor of 
the Baptist Church in the city of Oxford. 
Mr. Goode had now arrived at the close 
of his apprenticeship ; and, by the ad- 
vice of friends, he concluded on devoting 
himself to the honourable though arduous 
work of theChristian ministry; for this pur- 
pose, he removed to Newport Pagnel to 
prosecute a course of preparatory studies, 
under the Rey. William Bull. Whence, 
after remaining the usual time, he suc- 
ceeded the Rev. John Heywood, in the 
toral charge of the church assembling 

n the retired village of Potters Pury, 
Northamptonshire, where he was ordain- 
ed, 24th October, 1782; when his tutor, 
Mr. Bull, gave the charge, from 1 Kings 
xx. 11., and other neighbouring ministers 
conducted the other parts of the service. 
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In this station, he was accustomed not 
only to preach at Pury, but, every third 
Sabbath morning, at Towcester, besides 
eccasional services in other towns and 
villages in the neighbourhood. A short 
time after his ordination, he married Miss 
Harriet Davy Lisle of Barbadoes, West 
Indies ; her eminent piety, and amiable 
disposition, greatly endeared her to her 
beloved family, and all with whom she had 
intercourse. She was almost suddenly 
removed from her connections, June 17, 
1810, and her happy spirit took its flight 
to regions of perfect felicity, leaving her 
bereaved husband, three daughters, and 
a large circle of friendsto lament her loss, 
and to follow the example which, by the 
grace of God, she had been able to ex- 
hibit. 

The Duke of Grafton, who resided at 
Wakefield, in the neighbourhood ef Pury, 
favoured Mr. Goode with many marks of 
kind attention and friendship; an epis- 
tolary correspondence, which passed be- 
tween them at different times, is still pre- 
served, which, while it illustrates the li- 
beral and condescending respect of that 
nobleman, exhibits the consistent though 
gentlemanly demeanour of the Christian 
pastor availing himself of any opportunity 
that offered to do good. 

Highly gratifying as these respectful 
attestations must have been to Mr. 
Goode, he enjoyed what was far better, 
the proof of his divine Master’s ap- 
probation in the success of his labours.— 
The congregation, which had materially 
declined at the close of his excellent pre- 
decessor’s life, was now considerably in- 
creased, which led to the erection of the 
present substantial meeting and parsonage 
house, which, while they are the greatest 
ornaments of the village, are an abundant 
and pleasing testimony to the success of 
Mr. Goode’s labours among the people 
during the fifteen years he sustained the 
pastoral relation. We are now led toa 
very important period in the life of Mr. 
Goode, his removal from Potters Pury ; 
an event of such a public and interesting 
nature, in the history of a minister, in- 
volving, as it does, so many consequences, 
may be expected to be the subject of a 
variety of opinions, of which a paragraph, 
in the last month’s Congregational Maga- 
zine,* containing some remarks on this 
very removal, is a sufficient illustration ; 
and which the following remarks may 
have a tendency to show were, perhaps, 
hardly (though doubtless without the least 
unkind intention) in accordance with 
facts. Mr. Goode now succeeded the 
Rev. Nathaniel Trotman, of White Row, 
London, who had been mysteriously re- 


* Vide Magazine for Oct. p. 652. 
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moved in the midst of life and usefulness 
over this highly important congregation, 
he was recognised as the pastor, April 5, 
1794; on which occasion, the Rev. 
Messrs. Clayton, Jennings, Barber, Da- 
vis, Brewer, and Towle, engaged in the 
service. Though, in connection with the 
cause at Potters Pury, the removal of Mr, 
Goode was severely felt, yet it has cer- 
tainly been overruled for the advancement 
of the cause of God, and teaches us that 
‘“* a good man’s steps are ordered by the 
Lord.” Had he remained, it is more than 
probable, from the high respect in which 
he was held, that Towcester and Strat- 
ford, both of them market towns, would, 
to the present day, have stood in connec- 
tion with Pary as the Mother Church, and 
there would only have been the labours of 
one minister instead of three, which has 
now been the case for some years, while 
the cause at Pury is at the present as 
prosperous as at any period; so that, 
though a temporary and local injury was 
sustained, general and enlarged benefit 
has been conferred on the cause of re- 
ligion. At White Row, Mr. Goode con- 
tinued to labour for more than thirty 
years; during the larger portion of which 
period (from the testimony of credible 
witnesses) he had a large congregation ; 
was highly esteemed » his brethren in 
the Christian ministry, both in and out of 
the established church, and beloved and 
respected by his flock, and was the ho- 
noured instrument of conversion and edi- 
fication to many ; during the last few 
years of his ministry, in consequence of 
removals and deaths, the church at White 
Row—in common with almost all the city 
churches—was much decreased, but yet, 
so far from being extinct, it appears, from 
a document in existence, that, in 1819, 
towards the close of his labours, about 
150 members were in communion. 

After having resigned the pastoral 
office, he continued occasionally to sup- 
ply the pulpits of his brethren, and re- 
mained one of the Broad Street lecturers 
for some time, till increasing infirmity, 
arising from a am paralytic, caused him 
wholly to retire from the public service of 


the sanctuary, after having been engaged 


in it upwards of 40 years. During his 
gradual descent to the grave, he derived 
great pleasure from attending public ordi- 
nances under the ministry of the Rev J. 
Yockney, Lower Street, Islington, and 
always returned refreshed, until his weak - 
ness of age obliged him to spend his Sab- 
baths in retirement. His family and at- 
tendants never heard a murmuring word 
escape his lips, though, for a long time, 
the subject of great debility ; he was al- 
ways tranquil and thankful, saying, “ the 
Lord deals very gently with me.” It 
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was his frequent remark, “ the publican’s 
soarer suits me, God be merciful to me, 
a sinner,” “ A sinner saved by grace.” 
When asked, if he was comfortable in his 
mind, ‘* Yes ; quite comfortable.” 

The closing scene was short but painfal ; 
from the nature of his disorder, he was 
unable to articulate distinctly ; but his 
uplifted hands and eyes indicated that he 
was often e d in prayer. 

The last words that could be distin- 
guished were, “ going home !”—* going 
home!” He entered on his heavenly rest 
just as the Sabbath commenced, J - 24, 
1831, aged 77. He was interred the 
following Friday, in Bunhill Fields, where 
the Rev. Dr. Winter delivered the ad- 
dress, and the Rev. C. Gilbert, of Isling- 
ton, concluded with prayer. The Rev. 
J. Yockney improved the event, at Lower 
Street, on the following Sabbath morning, 
from 2 Timothy iv. 8. ‘‘ Henceforth there 
is Jaid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF MR. WIL- 
LIAM GREENFIELD OF THE BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

Little did we think when, in our 
Review for October, we attempted to 
demonstrate the learning, and prove the 
orthodoxy of Mr, Greenfield, that within 
two short months, we should have to 
fecord his death, and that too by a dis- 
ease, which, if not superinduced, was 
unquestionably aggravated by the cruel 
slanders of those, from whom, we now 
remember with melancholy satisfaction, 
it was our desire to defend him, 

Mr. Wiit1am GREENFIELD, the su- 
perintendent of the Editorial department 
of the Bible Society, died of brain fever, 
on the 5th of November, after an illness 
of ten days, and was thus removed from 
his sphere of active usefulness, at the 
éarly age of thirty-two. The shortness 
ot the period that has elapsed aince his 

q vents us from presenting 
the public with an extended memoir 
of the life of that truly great and valu- 
able man. The following sketeh. will 
hot, however, be unacceptable. 

Mr. Greenfield was born in London, 
on the first of April, 1799. His paternal 
ancestors, natives of Scotland, for three 

erations had feared the Lord. His 
ither was a member of the church over 

Which Dr. Waugh presided, and, by his 

advice and recommendation, was em- 

ployed as a foremastman, on board the 
ship Duff, in her second missionary 
vee from which he returned in safety, 
but was unhappily drowned on a subse- 


qltient voyage in another vessel, and the 
subjéct of this notice thus became an 


orphan, when he had scarcely reached bis 
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third year. His mother, who was a 
ious woman, having relations in the 
orth, removed in 1802 from London to 

the neighbourhood of Roxburghshire, 

where she obtained her livelihood in 
service, and her child was placed under 
the care of a cousin, who dwelt in 
the vicinity of her employer’s resi- 
dence, Here the child was treated as 
one of the family, and had the advan- 
tage of the same education, which, in his 
case, laid the foundation for his future 
greatness. At the age of ten, the mo- 
ther, who found her son altogether 
averse to an agricultural life, and that 
the metropolis alone was likely to af- 
ford him subsistenee in any other man- 
ner, determined on quitting her ser- 
vice, and in 1810 accompanying him to 
London, where she obtained another 
situation, and he, after various trials, 
was, in 1812, through the influence of 
the late venerable Dr. Waugh, bound 
apprentice to Mr, Rennie, a _respect- 
able book-binder, in whose family strict 
Christian discipline was uniformly main- 
tained. In the interval between his 
removal to London and the date of this 
engagement, the lad was taken care of 
by his two maternal uncles, young men, 
who having devoted themselves to God, 
were desirous of reading His word in 
the languages wherein it was originally 
written, and while thus employed, their 
nephew, who always showed a most in- 
quisitive spirit, and an ardent desire for 
information on subjects with which he 


had no previous acquaintance, — 
his desire to be daught the Hebrew 

age; this desire, as far as their 
slender means afforded was gratified, 
and to this eircumstance, trifling as it 
appeared at the time, was Mr. Green- 
field indebted, as a means under the 
blessing of God, for his future advance- 
ment in his literary pursuits. 

It happened, that in the house of 
bis master’s workshops, there dwelt a 
Jew, who wasa reader of the Law, in 
the Synagogue, at Denmark Court, 
Strand, and who was in the frequent 
habit of urging among the apprentices 
arid journeymen, his. objections -—— 
the advent of the Messiah, and the 
prophecies connected therewith, and 
consequently against the Christian dis- 
a arts with this man young Green- 
ield held frequent disputations, as he 
subsequently did with many other Jewss 
and being pressed closely with ohjections 
to the translation of our authorized Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, he offered 
to give up his opinions, if, u being 
thoroughly taught the Hebrew by his 
opponent, he should find his assertions 
to be founded in truth, The Jew took 
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him at his word, and thence being a 
most diligent student, he soon became 
so well versed in the language as to 
surpass his teacher, and though the re- 
sult of his labour was subversive of 
the arguments adduced by him, yet 
the learned Rabbi became so much 
attached to his pupil as ever afterwards 
to express his high sense of his worth 
and talents. In the discussions alluded 
to, which were always conducted by 
Mr. G. with good temper, he displayed 
great shrewdness, as well as an intimate 
acquaintance with his Bible. And as a 
mark of his carefulness to avoid argu- 
ments that might not be conclusive, 
it may be stated, that whenever he 
found himself not sufficiently acquainted 
with the subject, or foiled in dispute, 
he applied to his friend and spiritual 
father, Dr. Waugh, for advice and assis- 
tance. ‘That venerable man, by his in- 
tercourse, soon found young William to 
be a disciple indeed, and formed a great 
attachment for him. Young Greenfield’s 
serious impressions led him to place him- 
self under the Doctor’s care, and for a con- 
siderable time he paid him weekly visits 
for the sake of instruction in the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel. In about two years 
he joined the church at the age of six- 
teen, and thencefurward maintained his 
character as a decided Christian until 
the end of his life. Having made 
great advancement in the knowledge of 
the Hebrew, during the study of which, 
he compiled a complete I.exicon of that 
language, he next applied himself with 
equal diligence to the study of Chaldee, 
and some other cognate dialects, At 
this time he laboured very hard, working 
at his trade from six in the morning to 
eight at night in the summer, and trom 
seven to nine in the winter, after which 
hours he used to devote himself at home 
to the study of the Hebrew, of which 
he was passionately fond. 

His next object was the attainment of 
the Greek and Latin, which he effected 
in class with several other young men 
connected with him in business, and in 
the Fitzroy Sabbath Schools, in which 
he was teacher; and the extraordinary 
facility with which he acquired a 
knowledge of these languages, and the 
perfect ease with which he overcame 
difficulties to others almost insur- 
mountable, was truly astonishing. From 
the Latin, he next applied to the French, 
and from this time forward, he thought 
nothing of turning his attention to a 
strange tongue, and setting himself to 
acquire a knowledge of it. Hus extraor- 
dinary talents and uirements be- 
coming known to Mr. Bagster, of Pa- 
ternoster Row, he prevailed on him, 
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in 1824, to relinquish his trade, and 
in the employment of that gentleman, 
he found ample means of gratifying 
his literary taste. Amongst the nume- 
rous works which engaged his atten- 
tion in connection with Mr. Bagster, 
that which excited the greatest public 
notice, was *«* The Comprehensive Bi- 
ble.” This work of prodigious labour and 
research, at once exhibiting his varied 
talent and profound erudition, he com- 
menced in 1824 and completed in De- 
cember 1826. Of this book we shall 
not now speak, nor shall we say any 
thing of the calumnies that were raised 
by misguided men to cry down the work, 
and its worthy and orthodox editor, 
by charging upon it incipient ne- 
ology, it is enough that they be left to 
reflect ou their unhallowed treatment of 
a man in all respects worthy the Chris- 
tian name, the meekness of whose cha- 
racter was strikingly displayed in the 
circumstance of his never having intem- 
perately replied to any invective cast 
upon him or his works. 

After six years of literary connexion 
with Mr. Bagster, as an editor of various 
biblical works, and more particularly 
various editions of the Scriptures, the 
attention of the Committee of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society was di- 
rected towards him, they having resolved 
to appoint an officer, whose designation 
should be, ‘* The Superintendent of the 
Translating and Editing Department of 
the Society.” 

The inquiries of the Committee eli- 
cited the facts, that he was the author of 
the preface and notes to Bagster’s Com- 
prehensive Bible ; and that, besides being 
the editor of that work, he revised fur 
the press, or edited, the Syriac New 
Testament; the Polyglott New Testa- 
ment, in Greek, Latin, English, and 
Portuguese; and that he read, for a 
pls edition, the Hebrew Bible, the 
Septuagint, and the Vulgate. Added to 
these proofs of his attainments as a lin- 

uist, it was found that he possessed the 
Cionted of several other European and 


. Asiatic languages; that his moral and 


religious character was most unexcep- 
tionable ; and that, in the transaction of 
business, he had so conducted himself, as 
to give satisfaction by his skill, diligence, 
and urbanity. ‘The Committee, there- 
fore, with commendable promptitude, 
on March 22 1830, secured his services, 
alas! how brief, by appointing him to 
the above office, with a salary of £300 
per annum, which they announced in 
their Twenty-sixth Report, stating that 
Professor Lee, of Cambridge, and J. P. 
Platt, Esq. * experience, in common 
with themselves, much satisfaction in 
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the appointment.” The ardour with 
which he entered upon the duties of this 
intment, so congenial to him, is evi- 
dent from the following statement of his 
beg warn given in the appendix to the 
Report of the Bible Society. 
Proceedings of the Superintendent of the 

Editorial Department, during the Year 

ending 31st March, 1831. 

In presenting the following brief statement 
of the operations of the superintendent of 
the editorial department, Mr. Greenfield, it 
is necessary to premise, that it does not 
comprehend the whole of his labours. In 
addition to his personal attendance at the 
meetings of the General Committee, the 
Sub-Committee for General Purposes, and 
the Editorial Sub-Committee, be has cor- 
responded respecting, or otherwise attended 
to, the versions of the Sacred Scriptures in 
the re: Berber, Javarese, Breton, 
Cingalese, and other languages. 

1, The Arabic Bible, the plates of which 
he bas revised throughout; adopting such 
of the emendations proposed by Monsieur 
Garcin de Tassy as were found of impor- 
tance, according to the plan submitted to 
the Editorial Sub-Committee. 

2. The Persian version of the Old Tes- 
tament, by the Rev. Mr. Glen; of which 
he has revised and carried through the 
press the books of Péalmsand Proverbs, 
with the assistance of F. I. V. Seddon, 
Esq.; and bas corresponded with Mr. 
Glen upon the other portions of this trans- 
lation, 

3. The Catalonian rersion of the New 
Testament, which he bas revised and cor- 
rected in its progress through the press, as 
far as the twelfth chapter of the gospel of 
St. John, assisted by Mr. Torras and the 
translator Mr. Prat, who has been corre- 
sponded with from time to time, 

4, The French Bible of Ostervald, the 
plates of which he bas revised for a new 
edition. 

5. The French Testament of De Sacy: 
examised and reported upon the editions of 
Leo and Smith, correspouded with Profes- 
sor Kieffer respecting a revised edition, 
aud prepared specimens of proposed cor- 
rections, consisting of several chapters of 
St. Matthew und the epistle of St. James ; 
also, with the kind assistance of Dr, Stein- 
kopff, inspected and reported upon a por- 
tion of the edition published under the su- 
perinteadence of Professor Kieffer, and 
again corresponded with him upon the 
Bu 


bjeet, 

6, The Greek and Latin Testament of 
Dr. Leander Van Ess reported upon to the 
Editorial Sub-Committee, 

7. The German version of the New Tes- 
tament by Dr, Vaan Ess prepared, and for- 
warded a second copy to Dr, Pinkerton, 
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from which future editions are to be 
printed. 

8. Gossner’s German Testament, ex- 
amined and prepared a copy from which an 
editicn was to be printed at Munich; a 
portion of which having been subsequeatly 
transmitted to the Society, it was inspected 
and found satisfactory. 

9 Broénner’s German Bible, examined 
and reported upon. 

10. The German Testament of Luther, 
revised by Senator Vou Meyer, examined 
and reported on, 

11. The German version of the New 
Testament by Dr. Kistemaker, also ex- 
amined and reported upon. 

12. The Quichua, or Peruvian version 
of the Psalms, examined and reported 
upon, and corresponded with the trans- 
lator, Dr. Pajos Kanki, upon the sub- 
ject. 

13. The Protestant Hungarian version 
of the New Testament, by Karoli Gaspar, 
reported upon, and prepared a copy from 
which an edition is to be printed in Hun- 


gary. 

14. The Bohemian version printing at 
Leipzig, examined a portion, and found it 
to be in conformity to the laws of the So- 
ciety, and correctly printed. 

15. The Tartar-Turkish Testament, 
printed at Astrachan, 1825, examined and 
ascertained its conformity to the rules of 
the Society. 

16. The Hebrew Psalter, printed for the 
Society by Mr. Duncan, read and cor- 
rected, 

17, Examined the marginal references 
in the English version, in order to exclude 
all such as refer to the Apocrypha, 

18. The Modern Greek Version of the 
Book of Psalms, translated under the su- 
perintendence of the Rev. Mr. Leeves at 
Corfu, revised by the original, and cor- 
rected in its progress through the press, 
with the kind aid of Thomas Pell Platt, 
Esq. 

tn addition to these labours, it may be 
mentioned, that, animadversions having 
appeared, upon the versions of the New 
‘Testament printed by the Bible Society, 
for the negroes of Surinam, Mr. Green- 
field applied himself with such energy to 
the acquisition of their language, that in 
a few weeks he was qualified to judge of 
the critical objections, to which, at his 
own expense, he prepared and published 
an elaborate article in reply, The 
ability which this work manifested, was 
an additional proof (hat the Bible Society 
had made no trifling acquisition in en- 
gaging the services of Mr, Greenfield, 
Besides these official labours, he issued 
from the press, but a short time ago, his 
Hebrew New ‘Testament; and he was 
luboriously employed in preparing a 
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Polyglott Grammar of thirty languages, 
when seized by that fatal malady which 
terminated his estimable life. 

Being asked by a friend how he 
managed to obtain the knowlege of a 
language so soon, and with such apparent 
ease, he replied, ‘+ I will tell you; I first 
take the grammar of the language and 
read it; and having fixed certain points 
in my mind, which I find to agree with 
a language which I have already at- 
tained, and those points of agreement 
which pertain to language in general, 
I read again to attain the knowledge of 
words--then study the grammar, take 
a lexicon, and commence translating 
into English, Afterwards I re-trans- 
late the English, and compare it with 
the original, by which I discover my 
errors, and apply the rules of the gram- 
mar with much rapidity.” 

It only remains to be stated, 
that, having been early instructed by 
his pious mother and relations, in the 
principles and practice of the Christian 
religion, his moral character was never 
influenced by the temptations to which 
those are exposed who possess not such 
invaluable privileges ; and from the time 
of his having become a decidedly reli- 
gious character, be always maintained 
uniform consistency. Of his disposition 
it may be said, that it was open, gene- 
rous, and confiding; he was always ready 
to do an act of kindness, at almost any 
cost to himself’; and when consulted upon 
any literary question, he afforded, with 
the utmost readiness, every assistance in 
his power. His piety was decided, 
though not ostentatious, and in him was 
blended the propriety of conduct and 
habitual devotion of the Christian, with- 
out the sternness or sourness of the 
ascetic, or the peculiarities and cant of 
the mere pretender, Upon the death of 
Dr. Waugh, he attended the ministry of 
the Rev. ‘Thomas Wood, at Jewin Street, 
London, and his opinions upon church 
eared being in accordance with our own ; 

e had recently proposed to unite him- 
self to the Congregational Church under 
his pastoral care. 

In the different relations of life, as a 
son, a husband, and a father, he was 
invariably affectionate and kind. In his 
friendships he was faithful; and one of 
the most affable, unassuming, and in- 
structive companions, His reading was 
very extensive, and his powers of dis- 
crimination enabled him to separate the 
profound from the superficial: he had 
@ great facility of expression, and was 
naturally communicative, so that his 
society was both agreeable and instruc- 
tive. 

‘The consciousness of his mighty powers 
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as a linguist, never excited self-confi- 
dence, but Le approached all his biblical 
labours with a solemn and devotional 
state of mind. As an instance of this, 
it may be stated that he never sat down 
to the translation of the New Testament 
into Hebrew, his last great work, without 
first gsr | the assistance of that 
Holy Spirit, by whose inspiration the 
sacred volume was first written. How 
little did they know the man, who charged 
him with neologism! His mental la- 
bour, and the anxiety of the late con- 
troversy, greatly affected him. The 
writer of these remarks can never forget 
the expression of his fine countenance, 
when, but a few days before his fatal 
sickness, he expressed his distress at the 
manner in which he was assailed. 

His sickness commenced on Saturday, 
Oct. 22; but did not prevent his attend- 
ance at Jewin Street Meeting on the 
Lord’s-day morning. As the week ad- 
vauced he became worse, and his mind 
was under great depression ; but on Fri- 
day, the 28th, when his pastor saw 
him, his mind was composed and happy. 
He expressed his hope and confidence 
in Jesus Christ as his Redeemer. He 
joined in reading the Scriptures and 
wrayer. On the following day, Mr. 

Vood saw him again, when he said, 
“Since I have been here, I have 
learned more of the depravity of my 
heart than 1 knew before; but, blessed 
be God, I have also had the in- 
ward tree pen He the Spirit, that I 
feel myself to a pardoned sinner, 
through the blood of Jesus Christ. For 
worlds I would not have been without 
this illness. f have had most delightful 
intercourse with my Heavenly Father. 
I have enjoyed that nearness of access, 
which prevents me doubting my interest 
in the precious blood of a crucified Re- 
deemer, and I am ready and willing, if 
the Lord’s will, to depart and be with 
On the fol onday 

m the following M » he said to 
another friend, MeB + “Oh! if 
it were not for the precious blood of 
Christ.”*"--«* Remember me to your wife; 
tell her it is an easy thing to profess re- 
ligion, but it must be embodied to secure 
our happiness,” 

Subsequently, the fever seized his 
brain, and deprived him of the calm use 
of his mental powers, from Tuesday, 
Nov. 1, to Saturday, the Sth. 

How deeply his soul was wounded by 
his persecutors, was discovered in the 
delirium under which he suffered, when 
he often exclaimed, “I am no neolo- 
gian!”’ and he otten manifested the great- 
Sa eealety about ‘* ‘The Comprehensive 
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Qn the evening of that day, about 
half-past seven, his afflicted spirit was 
delivered from the miserable bondage in 
which disease had held it, and he termi- 
nated his life and labours, in the 32d 
year of his age. 

His funeral took place on Monday, 
14th of November, when the Secretaries 
and editorial Committee of the Bible 
Society, and other highly esteemed lite- 
rary and benevolent gentlemen, in all 
about forty, attended to weep over his 
premature grave. 

The following resolutions have been 
adopted by the Committee of the Bible 
Society, respecting this mournful event, 
and which have been communicated: by 
the Secretaries to his forlorn widow. 

«« Tuat, feeling very deeply the great- 
ness of the loss sustained by the Society 
in the death ofits late SuPERINTENDENT 
or THE Eprtoriat DerartTMENT, this 
Committee yet desire to meet that loss 
in a becoming spirit of submission to the 
will of Him who ordereth al! things in 
perfect, though inscrutable wisdom. 

That thie Committee, before they re- 
cord their sense of the distinguished ta- 
lents of their deceased friend, desire to 
ex; their devout conviction, that the 

ifts of intellect with which he was en- 

ed, proceeded from Him “ who is the 
true light which lighteth every man that 
<ometh into the world,”—and the conso- 
lation they derive from the retlection that 
those gifts, from their first possession, 
have been consecrated tothe advancement 
of Biblical Liverature—their late friend 
having been almost exclusively devoted 
to the important work of editing the 
Holy Scriptures, or works intimately 
connected with them, during the whole 
of his short, but laborious career. 

That this Committee remember with 
gratitude and astonishment that in the 
nineteen months during which Mr. 
Greenrie_p had been eng in the 
service of the Society, his varied talents 
had been brought into exercise in no less 
than twelve European, five Asiatic, one 
African, and three American languages ; 
and that, since the commencement ot his 


nt, he had acquired a consider- 
dietupne of skill in the following lan- 
guages, with which he had previously been 
wholly unacquainted :— Penvuvian, 
Necro-Enoiisn, Cuiprewasy, and Bea- 
BER. 

That this Committee believe that they 
are fully justified in extending to all 
other works in which he had been en- 
gaged as Editor, the following honourable 
testimonial, borne by their Librarian, 
T. P. Piatt, Esq. on the completion of 
the printing of the Modern Greek Psal- 
ter; 


“ Mr. Greenrigtn, mn carrying this 
work through the press, has uniformly 
exhibited— 

1, Sound learning and critical judg- 
ment, 

If. A constant perception of the duty 
of faithful adherence to the very 
letter of the Sacred Original. 

LIL. Minute and unwearied diligence, 

extending itself to the accurate 
marking of every supplemental 
word introduced in the transla- 
tion, and to the careful arrange- 
ment of stops and accents.’’ 

That this Committee cannot suffer to 
pass, wholly unnoticed, some of the ex 
tra-official labours of Mr. Greenriecp. 
They remember with delight, that it was 
his valuable defence of the Mahratta 
Version of the New Testament, against 
the criticisms advanced in the Asiatic 
Journal tor September, 1829, that first 
brought him under the notice of the Com+ 
mittee. Of the Mahratta language, he 
had no previous knowledge, nor yet of 
some of the other languages referred to 
in the work ; and when it is stated, that 
the pamphlet appeared within five weeks 
of his directing his attention to the sub- 
ject, no stronger proof could be afforded 
of the remarkable talent with which he 
was endowed for acquiring languages, 
His reply to various strictures on the 
Surinam or Negro- English Version, was 
another memorial of his diligence as well 
as of his good will to the Society. While, 
more recently, his observations, which 
have appeared in the Asiatic Journal, in 
reply to the criticisms of Col. Vans Ken- 
nedy, on his defence of the Mabratta 
Version, may be appealed to as confirm- 
ing the opinion entertained of his high 
talents and sound learning; while a post- 
humous memorial has yet to appear in 
the same Journal, through the kindness 
of the Editor, in which a defence of. the 
Arabic Version will be found. 

That this Committee feel it a duty to 
record their persuasion that nothing has 
occurred during his brief connexion with 
the Society, tu invalidate those satisfac- 
tory assurances of the unexceptionable 
moral and religious character of Mr. 
Greenfield, which were received at the 
time of his appointment, while in the 
transaction of business he has uniformly 
conducted himself with such skill, dili- 
gence, and urbanity, as fully to realize 
the expectations that the Committee had 
entertained, 

That this Committee desire to convey 
to his widow and fatherless children an 
assurance of their most sincere sympathy 
under their painful bereavement, while 
they at the same time commend them to 
Him who hath said in his Holy Word, 
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“A Father to the fatherless, and a Judge 
of the widow, is God in his holy habita- 
tion ;” and express their hope, that by 
the power of the Holy Spirit they may 
seek their consolation through faith in 
Christ Jesus, who is over all, God blessed 
for ever. 

That this Committee cannot conclide 
without expressing their firm conviction 
of the necessity of the appointment held 
by the late Mr. G., and requesting autho- 
rity to take the requisite measures for 
supplying the vacancy occasioned by his 
decease.” 

The premature death of Mr. Green- 
field has left his widow and five children 
in circumstances of great difliculty; we 
are therefore happy to publish the follow- 
ing appeal, which, we trust, may be an- 
swered by the wealthy friends of the 
Bible Society, throughout the kingdom. 

* The late Mr. Greenrre.p having 
died at the early age of 32, and not having 
had any opportunity of making provision 
for his widow and five children, beyond 
an insurance on his life, the undersigned, 
on behalf of his bereaved family, solicit 
the aid of the benevolent, and offer them. 
selves as a trust for the faithful and be- 
neficial application of such contributions 
as may be given. ‘They venture likewise 
to submit whether an appeal on behalf 
of his widow and family does not address 
itself with peculiar force to Christians in 
general, and to all who can admire and 
Nags high talents usefully and lau- 
dably employed, upon the well under- 
stood principle, that when those who 
have been honourably distinguished are 
placed beyond the reach of expressions 
of personal regard, those nearest and 
dearest to them should be considered as 
their re ntatives, and receive in their 
stead what would have been eheerfully 
awarded had their own lives been pro- 
longed.” 

Axprew Baanpram, 
Danie Bexnam, 
Samugt Baastzga, Jun. 


PRAYERS ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
THREATENED PESTLLENCE. 
The following prayers have been issued by 
order of the Privy Council, which we in- 
sert for the information of our non-con- 
rs. 
sto be used immediately before the 
Litany, and when the Litany shali not be 
read, before the Prayer for all Conditions 
Men, in all Churches and Chapels, 
uring the continuance of our denger 
from the jy now spreading over a 
Moot gracious Father and God, 
who has promised forgiveness of sins to 
ail them that with hearty repentance and 
N.S., NO, 64, 
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‘true faith turn unto thee, look down, we 


beseech thee, from Heaven thy dwelling 
place, upon us thy unworthy servants, 
who, under an awful apprehension of thy 
judgments, and a deep conviction of our 
sinfulness, prostrate ourselves before thee. 
We acknowledge it to be of thy goodness 
alone, that whilst thou hast visited other 
nations with pestilence, thou hast so long 
spared us. Have pity, O Lord, have 
pity on thy people both here and abroad ; 
withdraw thy heavy hand from those who 
are suffering under thy judgments, and 
turn away from us that grievous calamity, 
against which our only security is in thy 
compassion. We confess with shame and 
contrition, that, in the pride and hardness 
of our hearts, we have shewn ourselves 
unthankful for thy mercies, and have 
followed our own imaginations instead of 
thy holy laws. Yet, O merciful Father, 
suffer not thy destroying Angel to lift up 
his hand against us, but keep us, as thou 
hast heretofore done, in health and safe- 
ty: and grant that, being warned by the 
sufferings of others to repent of our own 
sins, we may be preserved from all evil 
by thy mighty protection, and enjoy the 
continuance of thy mercy and grace, 
through the merits of our only Mediator 
and Advocate, Jesus Christ. Amen. — 
O Almighty God, who by the many in- 
stances of mortality which encompass us 
on every side, dost call upon us seriously 
to consider the shortness of our time here 
upon earth, and remindest us that in the 
midst of life we are in death, so teach us to 


number our days that we may apply our 


hearts unto wisdom. Give us grace to 
turn unto thee with a timely repentance, 
and thus to obtain, through the merits of 
our Saviour, that pardon to-day, which 
to-morrow it may be too late to seek for ; 
that so being strengthened by be hoe) 
Spirit against the terrors of de and 
daily advancing in godliness, we mer 
all p hea be ready to give up our souls into 
thy hands, O gracious Father, in the hope 
of a blessed immortality, throngh the me- 
diation, and for the merits, of Jesus Christ 
our Lord, Amen, 


DR. WATTS’S HYMNS IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


Our readers have no doubt heard with 
pleasure, that the t n 
problem, respec course r- 
mination of the Niger, which has been 
a subject of so much perplexity, is at 

solved. The two enterprising 
Landers embarked at Youri, on the 
noble stream, from five to six miles wide, 
called there the Qworra, and came 
down the river in a canoe until they 
reached the seain the Bight of Biafra. 
Whilst at Youri, the ys a are re- 

5 
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ported to have found the prayer-book book, but a collection of the hymns of 
that belonged to Mr. Anderson, the fel- Dr. Watts. 1t was hung up in the resi- 
low-traveller and brother in-law of the dence of a chieftain, and regarded as 
unfortunate Mungo Park. The book, /etishe, or sacred. 

however, turns out to be not a prayer- 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Contrisutions have been received this month from Rev. Dr. Fletcher—Rev. Messrs. 
W. Wright —Thos. Wood—Thomas Scales—Thomas R.Taylor—Joseph, Morrison— 
Professor Hoppus—James Carlisle—W. L. Alexander--J. Jackson —C. Gilbert— 
J. Peggs --J. Bounsall--R. Halley--W. Wild--J. Leifchild —Thos. Adams--James 
Robertson. 


Also from Messrs. W. Ellerby--J. K. Medcalf—Thos. Williams—W. Collins—Spen- 
cer Benham —J. S. Hardy, Jun.--R. Fletcher--D. Benham--Pastor Revialis-- 
Zelia --Auditor. 


The proposal and conditions of the Rev. W. L. Alexander are gladly accepted, and 
we hope to be favoured with the promised communications from month to month. 

We have seen the article in the Record newspaper to which Aliquis refers, but we 
can assure him it is not our intention to take any notice of so ungentlemanly and 
uncbristian an attack, as happily the vituperations of its amiable editor are no longer 
regarded by the intelligent members of that church which he seems to think, at the 
present juncture, is placed under his special protection. 


Mr. Spencer Benham’s Papers shall be returned. 





TO OUR FRIENDS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


We cannot close the editorial labours of another year, without respectfully addres- 
sing our esteemed brethren in the ministry, and our subscribers and friends in 
general, respecting the interests of this journal. Occupied with our full share of 
ordinary ministerial and public duties, we neither need or desire the additional 
labour which the conducting of this Magazine periodically imposes. 

We find ourselves, however, encouraged by the very kind communications we 
receive from our brethren in all parts of the kingdom; and for their gratuitous and 
able contributions, we beg them to accept our grateful acknowledgments. 

There are, however, two points to which we beg to call their attention. The 
first is, that our Transactions of the Congregational Dissenters should ‘indeed 
contain all the public proceedings of our County Associations, Schools, Col 
Institutions, and other Denominationa! Societies, with notices of all Ordinations, 
Settlements, or Deatlis, amongst us, with other occurrences that may be interest- 
ing to our Churches. 

e have endeavoured to obtain a supply of such information in every way in our 
power, but the completeness of this department of our Work obviously must depend 
upon the kind assistance of the Officers and other active friends of our respective 
local Institutions and Churches; and we do therefore intreat them, as they wish to 
excite a feeling of brotherly sympathy and co-operation throughout our denomina- 
tion, to supply their part of the intelligence, which, when brought into one collection, 
cannot to be instructive and animating. 

Our second remark relates to the circulation of our Magazine If the principles 
it advocates in the facts it records, and the sympathy it excites, be of any value, 
they deserve to be widely diffused ; and while thankful for our present cireulation, 
yet when we gecollect the extent of that body we labour night and day to serve, we 
do not jadge ourselves to be unreasonable when we solicit the best efforts of our 
friends to increase the circulation of the ConcreGaTioNAL MAGazine in the 
coming year. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


It has often been a matter of reproach 
brought against Dissenting ministers 
that they are uneducated men. This 
accusation comes with a very ill grace 
fzom those, who by oaths, subscrip- 
tions, and tests, have barred the doors 
of the National Universities against 
them. The charge, however, is not 
true, as the Dissenters have inherited 
from their Puritan and Non-conformist 
ancestors, a love of literature in gene- 
ral, but especially of that learning 
which is connected with the elucida- 
tion of the sacred writings. 

Deprived of the advantages of a 
public education, because they would 
escape from the trammels which the 
laws of the two Universities impose 
upon the consciences of their sons, the 

onconformists have been always 
anxious, even when unjust laws forbad 
them, to educate their young ministers, 
and when those laws were repealed, 
Academies were openly established ; 
not by the spoliation of a rival sect, or 
by grants of money from the State, but 
by their own voluntary contributions. 

The character of the education given 
in our Dissenting Seminaries may be 
questioned, and we are frank to con- 
fess with the Historians of the Dis- 
senters, that ‘* unless the time devoted 
to education for the ministry were 
greatly extended, the delicacies of 
classical literature could not be ac- 
quired, but by the sacrifice of more 


important objects. If this acknow- - 


ledged inferiority in Greek and Latin, 
and incapacity for enjoying the high- 
est classics, lead to the neglect of lan- 
guage in general, and of those in which 
the Scriptures were written in particu- 
Jar, it would be a serious evil. But 
the Greek Testament and Septuagint 
may be well understood by those who 
are unequal to Pindar, or the Greek 
Tragedians ; nor does the knowledge 
of the Hebrew Bible, or even tne Chal- 
dee Targums, the Syriac, or other 


Oriental versions, depend upon ex- 
quisite classical skill.”’* 

As the direct duties of the ministerial 
office call for large portions of time, it 
is comparatively useless for a man who 
wishes honestly to give himself wholly 
to them, to seek eminence in any de- 
partment of knowledge that does not 
directly bear upon the great business 
of his life. This has, therefore, been 
kept in view in all the Dissenting col- 
leges, and the education which their 
students obtain may be characterized as 
more directly professional, than that 
given to any other body of Protestant 
ministers in the empire. The theolo- 
gical and biblical knowledge which 
they possess, and the aptitude for pub- 
lic instruction which they exhibit, 
must be attributed therefore to their 
academical course, which, whatever 
may be its deficiencies, excels all 
othersin this, that as lawyers are taught 
jurisprudence in their inns of court, 
and physicians are taught medicine in 
their schools of science, so our minis- 
ters are taught those systems of theo- 
logy and letters which are best adapted 
to prepare and assist them in the great 
business of their ministry. Those who 
are anxious to know the details of our 
academical studies, may consult the 
Annual Reports of the respective Insti- 
tutions, or may find in the Rev. Adam 
Thompson’s Comparative View of the 
English and Scottish Dissenters, chap. 
I. and II. much information and some 
accurate and instructive remarks upon 
this subject. We shall now proceed 
to offer to our readers a very brief 
notice of our Public Academes and 
Private Seminaries, as much as may 
be necessary to explain the names 
which are inserted the third column 
of the following list. 





* Bogue and Bennett’s History, VoL 
TV. pp. 303, 304 
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PUBLIC ACADEMIES. 
Homerton Colleze.—This venerable 
Institution commenced in 1730, in con- 
nection with a society of pious laymen, 
who formed what was denominated, 
from their place of meeting, the King’s 
Head Society, and who sought to re- 
vive in the Baptist and Independent 
denominations, a zeal for orthodox 
opinions, which had been abont that 
time much assailed. They patronized 
young men of known piety and talent, 
and placed them under the tuition of 
several ministers in London and its en- 
virons. The Congregational Fund 
Board, after the lapse of some years, 
formed with this Society a union, so 
far as to commit the business of train- 
ing up candidates for the ministry to 
a joint committee, formed of members 
from each body. 

In 1754, they opened a large house 
in Mile End as their Academy, under 
the care of the Rev. Messrs. Conder, 
Gibbons, and Walker. 

Tn 1768, the Institution was removed 
to a copyhold mansion at Homerton, 
purchased by the Commiittee, which 
was en for the use of the acade- 
mical family, and in 1822, rebuilt at 
an expense of nearly £10,000. The 
nuniber of students are twenty, who 
are allowed an entire course of six 
years ; the first two of which are ex- 
élusively devoted to classical pur- 
suits, and the remaining four to clas- 
sical, theological, and philosophical 
studies, 

The present Tutors are the Rev. 
J. P. Smith, D.D. and the Rev. W. 
Bishop.—Vide Cong. Mag. 1825, 
pp- 133—187. 

Rotherham Independent College, 
Masborough, Yorkshire.—This Insti- 
tution originated in a Society formed 
in May, 1756, in the West Riding of 
the County of York, for educating 
pious young men for the dissenting 
ministry, 

The Rev. James Scott, of Heck- 
mondwike, near Leeds, was chosen as 
its Tutor, who, after seventeen years 
of honourable labour in his office, 
died January 7, 1783. 


He was succeeded by the Rev. 


Samuel Walker, of Northowram, but 
the Institution was not adequately 
supported, and in 1794, its managers 
Coors’ it, as then constituted ‘The 

ends of religion in Yorkshire would 
not permit the Churches in that part 
of the kingdom to be destitute of the 


[Supp. 
advantages connected with a Semi- 
nary, and therefore re-established it 
in the vicinity of Rotherham, and five 
milesfrom Sheffield. Premises were 


erected for the academical family, © 


and the late Rev. Edward Williams, 
D.D., and the Rev. Maurice Philips 
became its Tutors. The Institution 
is at present under the care of the 
Rev. Clement Perrot, and the Rev. 
Thomas Smith, M.A. most efficient 
instructors, who much need to be 
encouraged by a more liberal pa- 
tronage of their important Semi- 
nary. 

Wymondley College, Herts.—This In- 
stitution originated in the munificence 
of Wm. Coward, Esq. an opulent mer- 
chant of London, who left a large pro- 
perty to trustees, for the education of 
young men for the ministry, and other 
religious purposes. It was originally 

laced under the care of the eminent 

hilip Doddridge, D.D., but, upon 
his death, 1751, it was removed to 
Daventry, in the same a under 
the care of Dr. Ashworth. In 1789, 
the Academy was again removed to 
Northampton, and placed under the 
tuition of the Rev. John Horsey. The 
suspicions which the public entertain- 
ed, respecting the opinions of Mr. 
Horsey and his pupils, led to the dis- 
solution of the seminary ; in the follow- 
ing year, 1739, it was re-established 
at the village of Wymondley near 
Hitchen, where it now flourishes, 
onder the joint tutorship of the Rev. 
Thomas Morell, and the Rev. Wm. 


Hull. 
Highbury College, Islington, Mid- 
dlesex.—This Institution arose out of 


the exertions of some zealous lay re 
tlemen, in 1778, who established an 
institution called The Evangelical 
Academy. Lectures were at first only 
given; but, after a trial of four years, 
they resolved to have an academical 
house, which they procured at Mile 
End, and placed their pupils under 
the Instructions of the Rev. Stephen 
Addington, D.D. In the year 1791, 
the establishment was removed to 
Hoxton, which eventually gave it the 
name of Hoxton Academy, where, for 
many years, it flourished under the 
Rev. Dr. Simpson, and his collegues. 
The growing importance of the Insti- 
tution, and the great want of healthful 
accommodation im the academical 
mises, led Thos. Wilson, Esy. the 
reasurer, to give a piece of freehold 
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ground, at Highbury, for the erection 
of an appropriate collegiate edifice, 
which was effected at an expense 
exceeding £20,000. for the use of the 
Institution, Uct. 1826. 

The present tutors are, the Rev. 
Eben. Henderson, Dr. Ph. and the 
Rev. Robert Halley. 

This establishment receives forty 
students, and the usual term is four 
years. 

Western Academy, Exeter, Devon. 
—The progress of Arianism in the West 
of England, led the Congregational 
Fund Board of London to establish a 
Seminary on orthodox principles in 
that part of the kingdom. The Rev. 
John Lavington, jun. of St. Mary 
Ottery, Devon, became their Tutor 
about the year 1752. The Academy, 
after his decease, was moved to seve- 
ral towns in succession, to meet the 
convenience of its successive Tutors, 
Messrs. Rooker, of Bridport, Reader, 
of Taunton, and Small, of Axminster. 

This Institution remained for many 
_— under the tutorship of the 

ev. Jumes Small, of Axminster, 
nearly thirty miles from Exeter. Its 
support was derived from the Congre- 
gational Fund Board, in London, and 
the subscriptions and donations of its 
friends in the West. 

On the recent resignation of Mr. 
Small, it was removed to Exeter, 
where we hope it will continue to 
flourish under the joint Tutorship 
of the Rev. George Payne, LL.D. 
and the Rev. Jonathan Giyde. 

The Blackburn Independent Aca- 
demy, Lancashire —This Institution 
arose in 1816. out of the private Semi- 
nary of the Rev. Wm. Roby, of Man- 
chester, when the Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher M.A, and the Rev. Wm. 
Hope, were appointed Tutors. It is 
at present under the joint care of the 


Rev. Gilbert Wardlaw, M.A., and the | 


Rev. W. L. Alexander, M. A. 
Airedaile College, Undercliffe, near 
Bradford, Yorkshire.—About the time 
that the Academy of Northowram 
ceased, the Rev. Wm. Vint, of Idle, 
was encouraged by Edward Hanson, 
Esq. of London, and the Churches of 
that part of Yorkshire, to undertake 
the care of an Academical Institution ; 
since which nearly one hundred young 
ministers have been under his tuition. 
The munificence of a Lady has enabled 
the Committee to erect a convenient 
College, which will be shortly ready 
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for the inmates of the Institution. The 
present number of Students is sixteen. 

Newport Pagnel Evangelical Insti- 
tution.—This Institution was formed 
under the care of the Rev. Wm. Bull, 
in 1783, but its history has so recently 
appeared in our pages, that it is only 
necessary to refer our readers to it. 
—Vide Congregational Magazine. 
1831, pp. 389—401. 

Hackney Academy, Middlesex.— 
This Institution arose out of the Village 
Itinerancy or Evangelical Association 
Jor spreading the Gospel in England, 
which was formed in May, 1796. 

In 1802, the Rev. John Eyre, A.M. 
of Hackney, conferred with the Rev. 
George Collison, about the establish- 
ment of a Theological Seminary, for 
imparting preparatory instruction to 
pious candidates for the Christian 
ministry, whereby the Village Itine- 
rancy might obtain a more extensive 
agency to diffuse its operations in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. 

The late Charles Townsend, Esq. 
promised, in case the plan was matur- 
ed, to invest £10,000 for the use of the 
Society, which he accordingly be- 
queathed, and died in February, 1803 ; 
at the latter end of that year, the The- 
ological Seminary was commenced, 

Since that period, more than one 
hundred students have been admitted 
into the institution under the tui- 
tion of the Rev. George Collison, who 
usually has about ten young men under 
his care, at the same time.—Vide Re- 
port of the Village Itinerancy, 1830. 

Cheshunt College, Herts.—This In- 
stitution was founded by Selina, Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon, at Talgarth, in 
the County of Brecon, in 1768. 

On her Ladyship’s decease in 1791, 
her Trustees resolved to remove the 
Institution from Wales, and fix it at 
Cheshunt, about 14 miles from Lon- 
don, where eligible premises were 
purchased for the family. This can- 
not be regarded strictly as a Dis- 
senting College, as its object is avow- 
edly ‘* not to serve the interests of a 
party,” and therefore the Students 
*‘ are left entirely free in their 
choice of the denomination of Chris- 
tians,”” amongst whom they will ex- 
ercise their ministry. As this prin- 
ciple has been acted upon, several of 
its pupils bave become Congrega- 
tional Dissenters, and thus it finds 
a place in these brief notices. Their 
term of education is four years; the 
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number of Students is fourteen. The 
Rev. J. K. Foster is Resident and 
Classical Tutor. The theological 
chair is vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Mr. Kemp. 

Presbyterian College, Carmarthen. 
—This is an ancient Institution, but 
was re-organized in 1795, when the 
Rev. Messrs. Peter and Davies were 
appointed its Tutors. The number of 
Students is twelve, the term of study 
four years. It is supported, we be- 
lieve, by the Presbyterian fund ; but 
its theological Tutor is an evangelical 
Independent. 

North Wales Independent Academy 
is at New-Town, Ticiveieueale. 
but we do not possess any information 
respecting it. 

ublin Academy.—The Irish Evan- 
gelical Society established, immedi- 
ately upon its formation in 1815, an 

emical Institution for the educa- 
tion of evangelists for Ireland. The 
Rev. Thomas Loader, now of Mon- 
mouth, was its first Tutor. 

It continued under the care of suc- 
cessive Tutors until 1829, when, by 
the unanimous vote of a special gene- 
ral meeting, it was discontinued. 
This notice will, however, explain the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ Dublin” in the 
following list. 

PRIVATE SEMINARIES. 

Marlborough and Painswick.—The 
Reverend Cornelius Winter, whose 
praise is in all our churches, while re- 
siding at Marlborough, Wilts, and af- 
terwards at Painswick, Gloucester- 
shire, received into his house three 
or four young men at a time, to train 
them up for the work of the ministry. 
The formalities of an academy would, 
of course, be dispensed with, and con- 
versation and reading supplied the 
place of lectures. e was a father 
with his sons rather than a tutor with 
his students. They were almost con- 
stantly with him; he was always fa- 
miliarly instructing; and the love he 
inspired was such as to endear every 
thing he said. In this way, from 1782 
to the close of his life, Mr. Winter 
educated many for the ministry, who 
now with himself rest from their la- 
bours, and some still live not second 
to any of their brethren in the ministry 
who were educated by this venerable 


man. 
Amongst those who have departed 
may be named, Rev. J. Surman, 


Chesham, Bucks, and Rev. J. Yock- 


[ Sapp. 
ney, Staines, Middlesex. The term 
of study with Mr, Winter was three 
years.— Vide Rev. Wm. Jay’s Life 
and Character of the late Rev. Corne- 
lius Winter. 

Gosport, Hampshire.—Geo. Welsh, 
Esq. of London, banker, who had 
long been associated with his munifi- 
cent friend, John Thornton, Esq. 
of Clapham, in the support of Mr. 
Winter’s private academy, at Pains- 
wick, resolved to attempta similar pro- 
vision, for pious young men devoted 
to the ministry, in the south of Eng- 
land. Rev. David Bogue, the pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Gos- 
port, was requested to be its tutor, and 
the vestry of his meeting-house was 
chosen as the place of instruction. 

The London Missionary Society also 
confided to his care, up to the period 
of his decease, their students devoted 
to the Missionary office, and thus, for 
nearly 40 years, this venerable man 
was engaged in perfecting saints for 
the ministry. Although the time of 
study was limited, and the apparatus 
of education incomplete, yet, under 
the presidency of his master mind,, 
some of the ablest ministers and most 
successful Missionaries were trained. 

On his decease, the academy ceased. 
An attempt has since been made by the 
Hampshire County Association to re- 
vive it, that the wants of that part of 
England might be supplied. The Rev. 
J. j . Carruthers, the successor of Dr. 
Bogue, at Gosport, was appointed 
tutor, but the state of his health for- 
bad the laborious effort, and, we be- 
lieve, the institution is now in abey- 
ance. 

Manchester, Lancashire. — Robert 
Spear, Esq. an eminently devoted 
Christian of this town, thought it ex- 

edient to establish a small academy, 
in which both single and married men 
might be trained for the work of the 
ministry. As the patron and sup- 
porter of this private seminary, he 
appointed the Rev. Wm. Roby to be 
the tutor, and the vestry of Mosely 
Street Chapel was selected as the 
library and lecture-room. Only two 

ears being the time of study, Mr, 

oby directed the particular attention 
of his pupils to the study of the English 
language — logic— geography—natural 
philosophy — ecclesiastical history— 
theology, and the composition of ser- 
mons. Mr. Roby continued these du- 
ties for five years, and several respect- 
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ed ministers enjoyed the advantages 
of his pastoral instructions, when, 
about the year 1810, it was removed 
to Leaf Square, Manchester, under 
the designation of the ‘* Lancashire In- 
dependent Academy ;” intended to 
combine the education of pious young 
men for the work of the ministry, with 
the instruction of youth destined for 
secular employments, under the care 
of the late Rev. George Phillips. 
Those, therefore, marked Manches- 
ter in the following list. were the 
Pupils of Mr. Roby.—Vide Evan- 
gelical Magazine, 1830, pages 137, 
138, Fletcher’s Funeral Sermon for 
Rev. George Phillips. 

Witham, Essex.—The Rev. Samuel 
Newton, pastor of the Congregational 
Church in the above town, was the 
learned son of a learned minister at 
Norwich, who, by his early and pro- 
tracted studies, was eminently quali- 
fied to become the instructor of candi- 
dates for the ministry. He, therefore, 
received one or two probationers at his 
house, about the year 1805, and as- 
sisted several whose names appear in 
the following list, besides three or four 
missionaries, amongst whom the la- 
mented Rev. John Smith, of Deme- 
rara, deserves to be particularized.— 
Vide Memoirs of the late Rev. Samuel 
Newton, Congregational Magazine, 
1822, Vol. 5, pp. 617, and 673. 

Billericay, Essex.—The Rev. John 
Thornton, well known by his nume- 
rous practical works, has at different 
times, received into his house several 
young men, candidates for the minis- 
a 3 among us, preparatory to their 
admission to our public seminaries, 
There are not a few, who have prose- 
cuted their studies at Hoxton Aca- 
demy, who look back upon the months 
spent at Billericay with grateful recol- 
lections. 


As it has sometimes occurred, that - 


persons have become candidates for 
the ministry with us, who were, 
through age, marriage, or some other 
circumstance, not eligible for admis- 
sion to the regular collegiate institu- 
tions of our denomination, Mr. Thorn- 
ton has kindly received several who 
were so situated, and has aided their 
ministerial education, against whose 
names in the following list, Billericay 
therefore appears. 

Rowell, Northamptonshire.—The 
domestic circumstances of the Rev. 
John Thornton preventing the con- 
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tinued reception of young candidates 
for the ministry at his house, the pa- 
trons of the Hoxton Academy induced 
the Rev. Walter Scott, of this village, 
who was educated in their institution, 
to take the charge of the elementary 
instruction of their students, as Mr. 
Thornton had done. This has been 
continued, we believe, to the present 
time, and Mr. Scott has had the plea- 
sure of aiding several in their studies 
for the ministry, who, from various 
causes, could not avail themselves of 
the education our colleges supply. 

Uxbridge—The Rev. George Red- 
ford, A.M. now of Worcester, occa- 
sionally received into his house, while 
Pastor of the Church at Uxbridge, 
young men who were preparing for the 
work of the ministry. 

Having thus supplied our readers 
with notices of the public and private 
seminaries of religion and learning, 
that are connected with our body, by 
which they may better understand the 
following list; we beg distinctly to dis- 
claim the intention of imputing a want 
of ministerial education, to those gen- 
tlemen against whose name we have 
not been able to place that of a se- 
minary.— Doubtless, many of those 
blanks might be filled up, were the 
academical lists complete, but where 
no collegiate advantages have been en- 
joyed, we are thankful to say, that 
some of our self-taught men are 
amongst the most effective and useful 
of their brthren. 

Respecting the List itself, we be- 
lieve it is the first attempt ever made to 
present, in alphabetical order, the 
names of the ministers. of the Inde- 
pendent denomination. Doubtless some 
omissions and many errors may be de- 
tected ; we have not, however, designed- 
ly omitted the name of any individual 
whois known tousasarecognized minis- 
ter of the Congregational order. In pre- 
paring the following pages we have re- 
ceived essential aid from Mr. Ellerby, 
of Manchester, to whom we offer our 
best thanks; and have also been much 
assisted by the corrections of Thomas 
Wilson, Baa, and other gentlemen in 
the Metropolis. We have the pleas- 
ing consciousness that this laborious 
effort has been made to awaken. the 
sympathies and facilitate the union of 
our important denomination; and may 
this and all our efforts be subordinated 
to the best interests of our sister 
churches. 
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ENGLAND. 


Name. Place. 
Abel, David. ----- te eeeeeee Bardon, Leicestershire 
Donnington, Ditto 
Redhill, Hertfordshire 
Burnham, Norfolk 
seeeeee ++++ East End, Hampshire 
Charlesworth, Derbyshire 
Ramsgate, Kent 
Southampton, Hampshire 
Wymondham, Norfolk 
++ Lavenham, Suffolk 
+ Epping, Essex 
+ Stratton, Norfolk 
Alexander, W. Li A.M. x. (Tut.) Blackburn, Lancashire 
Alexander, John Norwich, Norfolk 
Churchtown, Lancashire 
a Chudleigh, Devonshire 
Alliott, Richard, Sen.------- Nottingham 
Alliott, Richard, y * was Nottingham 
Allison, John---+---+++- eee Feetham, Yorkshire 
soeeeees Walsall, Staffordshire 
Dorchester 
Anderson, J + Easington Lane, Durham 
Anderson, Penys-: Alnwick, Northumberland 
mm tere sereneenes Hoideworthy, Devonshire 
me oso eerereresee Upstreet, Kent 
+++» Bulford, Witshire 
Hertford 
Pendlebury, Lancashire 
Cranbourne, Dorsetshire 
Worthy, Yorkshire 
seeeeee +++ Easingwold, Ditto 
eorecee ++++* London 
Ash, B. - Fast meget Notts 
Ashton, Robert ------- «+++* Dedham, Essex 
++ Stockport, Cheshire 
» High Yzcombe, Bucks. 


orem enrnwere 


++ Backin; 


Thomas:-++++++++++8 Winders, Rathiighamshive 


rie depeceooecoe Pree re ent shire 
ampshire 


Ayre, Si hb ot ones ¢ 
++ Velvertoft, North 
»eeree Bridgenorth, Shemtie 


Barber, Henry 
Barber, Samuel: - 


Uhheathors  Lalertenhire 


Where educated. 


Hoxton 
Manchester 


Hoxton 
Hoxton 
Ditto 


Glasgow 
Hoxton 


Axminster 
Homerton 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Rotherham 
Hoxton 


Homerton 


Idle 
Idle 
Rotherham 


Hoxton 
Manchester 
Uxbridge 
Hackney 
Ditto 
Wymondley 


Homerton 


“eo 
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Name. Place. 
Baines, S. ---+++++++eeeeee Wilsden, Yorkshire 


of the Independent Denomination. 
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Where educated. 
Idle 


- Shepton Mallet, SomersetshireW ymoniley 


Exmouth, Devonshire 

Harp enden, Hertfordshire 

Recleshall, Staffordshire 

Arundel, Sussex 

Launceston, Coruwali 

Deptford, Kent 

Orsett, Essex 

Eccleshill, Yorkshire 

Halifax, Yorkshire 

Buckingham 

East Cowes, Hampshire 

Draytou, Salop 

Marple Bridge, Derbyshire 

- Dent, Yorkshire 
Cranbourne, Dorsetshire 

- Louth, Lincolnshire 
Croydon, Cambridgeshire 
Heckmondwike, Yorkshire 

- Ebbsbourne, Wiltshire 
Weymouth, Dorsetshire 
Narborough, Leicestershire 
Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire 
Lancaster 


Baker, We 

Barker, T. R. .-++++-++++ 
Ball, John - 
Bannister, W. - 

Barfitt, J..--+++see0++ soe 
Barker, J. T. 

Barker, Thomas B. ----+-+- e- 
Barker, Thomas -++++-+++-++ 
Barling, John ---+ 

Barling, Enoch --+-+++++ eee 
Barrow, Samuel 
Barton, Joseph - - 
Batley, ’ Joseph -- 
Batty, James .----- 
Bailey, William 
Bayley, Robert 
Beales, Benjamin 
Bean, Henry 


Bedford, Wm 
Bell, Evan 
Bell, Samuel «+--+. +++ 
Bell, Robert - Stainland, Yorkshire 
Bencliffe, J. se+++ Alfreton , Derbyshire 
Bennett, "james, D. D. trees Silver-street Chapel, London 
Bennett, Thomas: ---++-+++-- Hatherlow, Cheshire 
Benson, "Joseph, A.M - Northallerton, Yorkshire 
Bergne, Samuel B. --+----- Lincoln 
Berry, Joseph-«-++++++++++ Hackney, London 
Berry, Cornelius Hatfiel Heath, Essex 
Berry, W. S. +++eeeeeeeeess Stalbrid , Dorsetshire 
Berry, pore Lea,A.M.( Tut.) Mill Hill Grammar School 
Besley John Wincanton, Somersetshire 
Besley, Henry: - ++ Ilfracombe, !evonshire 
Best, Thomas----++++++++++ Favant, W litshire 
Retts, George «++++++e+++++ Alfreston, Sussex 
Beynon, John J, seeeeeeeees : See n, Shropshire 
Bicknell, James Clement---- Crick orthamptonshire 
Bidlake, James ---++- seeeee Ludlow, Shropshire 
Billing, W. Portscatha, Cornwall 
Binks, Simon- - Bristol 
Binney Thomas « London 
Birch, Henry teens teeeeeees Malpas, Cheshire 
Birkby, James Earl Shilton, Leicestershire 
Bishop, William. - + Gloucester 
Bishop, W. E + Sidbury, Devonshire 
Bishop, W. Ciater)> seeeeees Homerton College 
Bishop, Alfred - Beaminster, Dorset 
Bishop, J. Newport, Isle of Wight 
Bisenti, Antonio. --++++++> ++ Horningsham, W iltshire 
Blackburn, John. ---+- Pentonville, London 
Blackburn, J. «+e+++«++- Bishopstoke, Hampshire 
Blackburn, Wm, «-++-+++-+++ Whitby, Yorkshire 
Blackburn, A, «+++++++++e+ Eastwood, Yorkshire 
Blair, W. s+ eeeeeeeeeeecees Melverton, Somersetshire 
Blair, Samuel...+--- ++eeee+ South Shields, Durham 
Blackie, John+++++++e+++ +++ Dangay Saffolk 
Blackett, Cuthbert R. South Minster, Fssex 
Blandford, — +++ +++++++ ++++ Chapmanslade, Wiltshire 
Crediton, Devonshire 


N.S. NO, 64, 


Homerton 


Gosport 
Axminster 

Mile End 
Hoxton 

Idle 

Hoxton 

Ditto 

Newport Pagnel 
Rotherham 

Idle 


Hoxton 


Idle 


Homerton 


Hoxton 
Idle 


Gosport 


Rotherham 
Highbury 
Hoxton 
Homerton 


Glasgow University 
Axminster 
Hoxton 


Newport Paguel 
Homerton 


Hoxton 
Wymondley 
Blackburn 
Rotherham 
Mile End 


Homerton 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Rotherham 
Idle 


Idle 
Wymondley 
Hoxton 


Axminster 
é L 
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Blessley, R..----- seeeeeeee Highgate, London 

Blow, David -+---.+++--+-++- Kenilworth, Warwickshire | Hoxton 
Blyth, Samuel ----------+-- Bootle, Cumberland 

Bodington, John ----------+ Bermondsey, London Hoxton 
Boden, James --++-+---++++ Sheffield, Yorkshire Homerton 
Boden, J.-+++++eeeseeeeeee Greenbank, Derbyshire 

Bolton, Robert-----.-----++ Henley on Thames, Oxfordsh. Hoxton 

ONG, —- «see eecececeeees - Buddicombe, Devonshire 

Bond, James ---+-----+++++ Marsden, Yorkshire 

Bonnar, R. W.---+++++++-++ Ravenstondale, Westmoreland Idle 
Boothroyd, Benjamin, D.D. - Huddersfield, Yorkshire Northowram 
Borley, Thomas----------++ Sutton, Herefordshire 

Bounsall, J. «++ +++++++-++++ Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire Axminster 
Bourne, W. B. ----+-++++++ Leek, Staffordshire Highbnry 
Bowen, Samuel ----++--+-++ Macclesfield, Cheshire Carmarthen 
Bowen, W...-++++++++0++++ Bretherton, Lancashire 

Brackstone, John-----++--++ Bromstead, Staffordshire Homerton 
Bradley, Samuel----------- Manchester, Lancashire Rotherham 
Bramall, John ---++++++++++ Patricroft, Lancashire Highbury 
Bray, Adam-....--++++++++ Horton in Craven, Yorkshire 

Breeze, John---+-----+++++ Liverpool, Lancashire North Wales Academy 
Breeze, 8. J.-----+ e+++ee-+ Queensborough, Kent 

Brewis, Wm. ----- etereeee Gainborough, Lincolnshire Rotherham 
Bristow, John -+++++-----+++ Exeter, Devonshire Hoxton 
Broad, P. .----++++- eoeeeee Sawston, Cambridgeshire 

Bromiley, Arthur ---------- Needham Market, Suffolk Ditto 
Bromiley, Robert ---------- Rendham, Suffolk Ditto 
Bromley, Henry -------+++- Clavering, Essex Ditto 
Brooke, George------------ Leybourn, Yorkshire Ditto 
Brooks, E. +++ ++++-++++-+++ Kirton, Lincolnshire 

Browne, James ----+-++-+++ North Walsham, Norfolk Ditto 
Browne, George: ------ +e+e* Clapham, Surrey Rotherham 
Browne, James ---------+-- Wareham, Dorsetshire Wymondley 
Brown,S.-----+-++++++++e Long Aston, Somersetshire 

Brown, W.---- Seccccccecce Aveley, Essex 

Bryan, Joshua------+----- ++ Gosport, Hampshire 

Bubier, Wm.--------+--++- Reading, Berkshire 

Buck, Wm. E. ----++-+-+-- Harleston, Norfolk Hoxton 
Buck, Joseph---++-+-+++++++ Wyveliscombe, Somersetshire Axminster 
Buckfitt, James----+----+++ Barwell, Cambridgeshire Hackney 
Buckham, James----------- Hinckley, Leicestershire Rotherham 
Buckley, James-+--+------- Thirsk, Yorkshire Idle 

Bull, Thomas Palmer ------- Newport Pagnel, Bucks. Newport Pagnel 
Bull, Josiah, M. A. (Tutor)-- Ditto Glagow University 
Bull, J.------ Fe teeeeeeeees Checkley, Staffordshire 

Bunce, Jacvcvcsccsescceces Chelsea, London 

Bunday, —----- Coen eeeeeee Wimbledon, Surrey 

Bunn, Henry J. -++++-+++-- Long Sutton, Lincolnshire Hoxton 
Bunter, John------+-+-+-++ Finchingfield, Essex Ditto 
Burd, W. ----- se eeeereeees Okehampton, Devonshire 

Burder, Henry Foster, D. D. Hackney, London Ditto 
Burder, John, A. M. ------- Stroud, Gloucestershire Ditto 
Burder, George----++++---- London 

Burgess, James--++-+-+-++++ Little Shelford, Cambridge 

Burls, Robert -+-----+-+++» Maldon, Essex Wymondley 
Burnett, John------+-++++- Camberwell, Surrey 

Burton, John----++-+++++++ Hyson Green, Nottinghamshire 

Butteaux, T.C.----+-++++++ + Oulton, Norfolk Hackney 
Byrne, Wm. ----+-+++-+++% Ross, Herefordshire Stroud 
Byron, Benjamin ---------- Newport, Monmouth Hoxton 
Callaway, —.---+++--+++++e Elson, Hampshire 

Calvert, D. --++-+++--eeeee Sandy Sike, Yorkshire Idle 
Calvert Jobin «++ +--+ +e+eeee Morley, Yorkshire Idle 
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Name, Place. Where educated. 
Campbell, John-------++++- London 
Campbell, John------------ Kingsland, London 
Capps, J. - +--+ +s sere eee eee Hallfield Gate, Derbyshire Rotherham 
Carlisle, S. H.---+++--++--- Romford, Essex Hackney 
Carnson, Andrew -------++- Cotherstone, Yorkshire 
Carnson, David T. --------- Preston, Lancashire Blackburn 
Carruthers, J. J. ---++++++- Gosport, Hants 
Carter, John--.--- eereeere Braintree, Essex Hoxton 
Cartwright, J- .------+++++ Orpington, Kent 
Cary +--+ secre ccccrercenee Callington, Somerset Axminster 
Castleden, Michael--------- Woburn, Bedfordshire Hoxton 
Caston, M.-.--++++eeeeeere Gosport 
Catherer, Isaac--------+--- Peppard, Oxfordshire 
Cave, George ----+++++++++ Putsome, Somersetshlre Hoxton 
Cecil, Richard -.---+++-+++- Turvey, Bedfordshire Rotherham 
Chamberlain, Robert------- Petworth, Sussex Hoxton 
Chaplin, William------+- ++++ Bishops Stortford, Essex 
Chapman, Josephus -------- Bromyard, Herefordshire 
Chapman, William ------+-- Greenwich, Kent Newport Pagnel 
Chappell, Robert ---------- Great Easton, Northamptons. 
Chappell, John --------+--++ Yarley, Huntingdon Newport Pagnel 
Chater, Edward -----+++-+- Kibworth, Leicestershire 
Church, J. J. ++ +-+-eeeeees Fairford, Gloucestershire 
Churchill, James -----+---- Thames Ditton, Surrey Homerton 
Churchill, G, M.----++++++ + West Mersea, Essex 
Clapson, R.----+++-+++e . sae Se. Devonshire Hackney 
Clarkson, Abram ----------+ ie ley, Yorkshire Idle 
Clarke, Wm. ----++++++++++ alming, Surrey Hackney 
Clarke, G--+-++eeeeeeeeeee Ponder’s End, Middlesex 
Clark, John --+++-+++++++0+ Dronfield, Derbyshire 
Clark, J.-+--+++ seeeereceees Cheadle, Staffordshire Talgarth 
Clayton, John, Sen.-------- Upminster, Essex Ditto 
Clayton, John, M.A-------- London Homerton 
Clayton, George---------+-- Walworth, Surrey Hoxton 
Clayton, Wm. _— - Mill Hill Grammar School Hoxton 
Clulow, Wm. B.----+++---- Shaldon, Devonshire Hoxten 
Coals, John tee eeweeeeeres Folkestone, Kent 
Cobbin, Ingram, A.M. ------ Camberwell, Surrey Hoxton 
Cockin, Johns sees eeeeeeee Holmfirth, Yorkshire Idle 
Colefax, C--++++sseeseeees Hexham, "Northumberland — Idle 
Coleman, John +++++-+-++++ Woolaston, Northampton 
Cole, T. -++seeeseceecscecs Sleaford, Lincolnshire 
Collett, T. --+++-++eeeeee0> Dawlish, Devonshire Hackney 
Collins, John----+-++--++++ Swainage, Dorsetshire 
Collison, George---+--++--+ Walthamstow, Essex Hoxton 
me beshcapeg i cement Q Peckham, Surrey Homerton 
Compton: «+++++-+eeeeeeees Isleham, Cambridgeshire 
Cooke, “John Hall....-+++-- Gomersall, Yorkshire Rotherham 
Cooke, John ---+++++++--+- Uttoxeter, Staffordshire Blackburn 
Coombs, ei ‘Addison tees Manchester Hoxton 
Cooper, J.R. v+-+eeeee cers Emsworth Gosport 
Cope, Richard, LL.D:- «+++ Wakefield, Yorkshire Hoxton 
Corbishley, aie . teens Appledore, Devonshire Rotherham 
Corney, G. +--+ - seer eens Cratfield, Suffolk 
Cornwall, W.---++++++++++ Avebury, Wiltshire Hackney 
Coussins, Thomas --+-+++--> Portsea, Hampshire Highbury 
Cragg, George «++++++-+++> Boreughbridge, Yorkshire 
Craig, Thomas-.--+++--+-+++ Bocking, Essex Homerton 
Creak, Alexander---------- Yarmouth, Norfolk Homerton 
Cresswell, Henry -----+-++++ Canterbury, Kent Hoxton 
Crisp, G. 8... 6 +e eee reece Lowestoft, Suffolk 
Crisp, John Hemus -------- Brighouse, Yorkshire Idle 


Crockford, Wm. ++++++++++> Warrington, Lancashire 
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Name. Place. Where educated. 


Croft, Gabriel Pickering, Yorkshire 

Crofts, Joseph Ripon, Yorkshire Rotherham 
Crook, Rob.:----+-+-+-++++++ Newton Abbott, Devon 

Croome, W.--+++++++seeee% Martock, Somersetshire Axminster 
Crossley, J. --++-+++++++++> Horwich, Lancashire 

Crow, Wm. «++++eeeeeeeee Kingston, Surrey Gosport 
Crump, H. J Weymonth, Dorsetshire Hoxton 
Cufffe, J. Hie sees cece e eee Wellington, Somersetshire | Axminster 
Cummins, Wm.------++-+-+-+ Calderbrook, Lancashire 

Curwen, Spedding.--------- Frome, Somersetshire Rotherham 


Dagley. John Chapel End, Warwickshire . 
Daniell Chas Kingswood, Gloucestershire Painswick 
Davies, Chas. Nice Hereford Uxbridge 
Davies, Sam. Ambrose Enfield, Middlesex Wymondley 
i + Tottingham, Middlesex Hoxton 
Ulverstone, Lancashire 
Bristol, Glocestershire Hoxton 
eeeee e+e++eee+ Daventry, Northamptonshire New Town 
Davies, Theophilus + Stourbridge, Worcestershire Axminster 
Davies, Daniel.--.-+--++--- Winstanwick, Shropshire 
Davies, John---- Whitstable, Kent 
Davies, —-++-+++eereeeeeee Ardingley, Sussex 
Davies, D. -+- New Inn, Monmouthshire Carmarthen 
Davies, Rees Newport, Monmouthshire 
Davies, Emanuel Hanover, ditto 
a Peer Royston, Cambridgeshire Newport Pagnel 
Hoxton 
Tamworth, Warwickshire Gosport 
Hastings, Sussex Hoxton 
Bilston, Staffordshire Highbury 
Davis, David -.-.++-+-+-+++- London Carmarthen 
Dawson, James Dudley, Worcestershire Hoxton 
Dawson, Alfred Dorking, Surrey Hoxton 
Dawes, W.R Ormskirk, Lancashire 
Deakin, James- Stand, Do. Rotherham 
Dean, James Aldermanbury, London Blackburn 
Deering, William Andover, Hampshire Homerton 
Dennant, John «-.-...-- +++ Halesworth, Suffolk Hoxton 
Denton, Bi Cec ccdscteccdess Winslow, Bucks Painswick 
Dewhirst, Chas. Bury St. Edmond’s, Suffolk Hoxton 
Dickinson, Nathan Churwell, Yorkshire 
Dixon, Francis ---++-.....- Sheffield 
Dixon, J---+---- teeeeaeens Caversham, Oxfordshire 
Dix, Thos. --+++++++++e0++6 Bedworth, Warwickshire Hoxton 
Dobson, J. P. London Wymondley 
Dobson, Stephen H St. Neots, Huntingdonshire Ditto 
Dobson, J. sen. «+ +++++++++ Chishall, Essex 
Docker, Mark - + Thorne, Yorkshire 
+ Trowbridge, Wiltshire Hackney 
Stafford Rotherham 
Mile End 


Bere has nC her Ecs! 


Hackney 
Driver, -- ---- Pete eceeeees Braughing, Hertfordshire 
Drummond, Jas - Chigwell Row, Essex Glasgow 
Drury Pee o ease ereesssecece Cricklade, Wiltshire 
Drury, J. eeesererececeeeee Shoreham, Sussex 
Dryland, Wm. ---.-.-....--. Newbury, Berkshire Hoxton 
Dubourg, Ss. A. ee ee es Marden, Kent 
Dunkeriy, David --- + Loxley, Yorkshire 
Dunn, S ST oer errr Pimlico, London Hoxton 


= se ee ee ok ere nes! 
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Name. Place. 
Durant, Thos. ----++--+ trees Poole, Dorsetshire 
Durnford --..+-+-+-- eeeeee Wineham, Somersetshire 


Dyson, J.-+++++s+ eeee-+-+ Halshaw Moor, Lancashire 








Eagleton, John-..-+-+++++e++ Huddersfield, Yorkshire 
Earl, Henry ------+-+++ +++++ Goole, Yorkshire 

East, Timothy. -----++++--++ Birmingham, Warwickshire 
Eastman, T.++--sscccsccess 

Eccles, William ---+.++-+++ Hopton, Yorkshire 

Eddy «-++-+-+seeseereeecees Lyewaste, Worcestershire 
Edkins, Thomas --.---- «e++ Nailsworth, Gloucestershire 
Edmonds, John «+++++++++-- Shelton, Staffordshire 
Edwards, D--+++++esseeeees Elswick, Lancashire 
Edwards, Edward ....-.--+- Garstang, Lanczshire 
Edwards, Henry---.---+--++ Thetford, Norfolk 
Edwards, James--+-+++-++++ Brighton, Sussex 
Edwards, Jonathan --.-.-- ++ Ruscombe, Gloucestershire 
Edwards, Thos--«+++-++++++ Lyehead, Worcestershire 
Edwards, Peter..---+-+++«++ Wem, Shropshire 

Eisdell, Thos --+-+++--+-++++ Twyford, Berkshire 
Elborough, Jas, ++++++++++++ Leominster, Herefordshire 
Ellaby, J--+eeeseseeeeeeeee Bolsover, Derbyshire 
Elliott, Richard -...++--+++. Devizes, Wiltshire 

Ellis, Robert «++ ++++++s+ees Barnsley, Yorkshire 

Ellis, Samuel--++++++----. + Bolton, Lancashire 

Ely, John «-++ee+eeeeeeeres Rochdale, Ditto 

Emblem, John--+.--++.- ++++ Stratford, Essex 

Evans, G-eeeeeseeeeees +++» Mile End, London 

Evans, B--+++eeseeeeeecreee Carleon Monmouthshire 
Evans, David ---+++-+---- e« Haslemere, Surrey 

Evans, Joseph -+++++++-+e-+ Middlewich, Cheshire 
Evans, Thomas ----- e+e++++ Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire 
Evans «------- ee ereeececes Pill, Somersetshire 
Everall, Richard -----+....-. Clive, Shropshire 

Everett, William-+-+---.++- Whitlesea, Cambridgeshire 
Everett, T. Coccccece toeeee 





Field, J. He --++eeseeseeee - Ashburton, Devonshire 
Fairbrother, Richard-..---.. Dereham, Norfolk 


Ferguson, Wm. ---+++++++-+ HaydonBridge, Northumberland 


Fernie, John -++-+-+++e+ee- Brewood, Staffordshire Hackney 
Firth, Benjamin--+---...-- + Wyke, Yorkshire 

Fish, Thos----++eseeseeeee Little Waltham, Essex 

Fisher, Jobn-«+-++++eeeeees Wortwell, Norfolk Hackney 
Fishpool, J++++ «+++++-++06 Ridgewell, Essex 

Fleteher, Joseph, D.D------- Stepney, London Hoxton 
Fletcher, Richard--+-+-+++--+ Manchester, Lancashire Rotherham 
Fletcher, Rd. senior ++--+---- Bicester, Oxfordshire Newport Pagnel 
Fletcher, Rd. junior -------- Southend, Essex Hoxton 
Fletcher, Wm--++++++++-++ Thornbury, Gloucestershire Cheshunt 
Flocker, George++++++-- «+++ Market Weighton, Yorkshire Hoxton 
Flower, J-++++eeerees +++++ Titchfield, Hampshire 

Ford, David------+- feces + Lonag Melford, Suffolk Homerton 
Ford, David Everard----++++ Lymington, Hampshire Wymondley 
Ford, William -+-+-+++++++ - Alresford, Ditto Highbury 
Forsaith, John -----++-- ++++* Frome, Somerset Hoxton 
Forster, Luke-+-«++++++++++ - Blackburn, Lancashire Ditto 
Forster William. --+++++++++ West Bromwich, Staffordshire Ditto 
Foster, George --++-++++e++ Sewstern, Leicestershire 

Foster —, ++ -<++eessseeeee Southgate, Middlesex 

Fox, Joseph -+--+-+-+++++ +++ Hull, Yorkshire Idle 

Foxall, John «+++--+-++++++ Penzance, Cornwell Hoxton 
France, Joseph, M.A. -----+ Ham, Surrey Ditto 
Freeman, J. E-+++++++++- ‘ Newport Pagnel 


of the Independent Denomination, 











Where educated. 
Hoxton 


Gosport 


Rotherham 
Hoxton 
Blackburn 
Hoxton 


Newport Pagnel 


Hoxton 
Newport Pagnel 
Idle 


Hoxton 
Cheshunt 


Idle 
Hoxton 


Hoxton 
Hoxton 





Axminster 
Hoxton 
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Name. 
Froggatt, Wm, -+++++++e++- 
Frost, Richard .--....--. eee 
Frost, Richard........- eee 


Galland, J--+-s+-++eeeeeees 


Gardiner, H. W.-...---- coos 
Garthwaite, Wm-----+--.-- : 
Gatley, Edward ...--+--++++- 
Gawthorn, Jas, ---+++-+0-++ 
Gawthorne, T, R---------+- 
George, W---+-+-+e+e00- os 
George, James -.----- 6eese0 
Gear, William .---++--++--+« 
Gething, William---+-+-..+- 
Gibbs, Richard...--.+-+.+.-- 
Gibson, W.---++++-eeeeeee 
Gibson, Thos---+-.-+-++++ ° 
Gibson, T+---+----- ecccse . 
Gibson, Timothy --------- . 
Gilbert, Joseph «++++++.--+- 
Gilbert, Charles ------+-+.++ 
Gilman, T....-.---- cecccce 
ge EE ‘ 
Gill, Joseph--.--. ieaneninsl 
Gillson, William ------ eveee 
Gladstone, George-----+++++ 
Gleed, John ---++-+++-+-- Pr 
Glendenning, J--..--- Sesece 
Glossop, Eben---...--+- eee 
Glyée, Jonathan, (Tutor ) 
Golding, THOS: - occcccces ee 
Good, Alex-++++++seeeeeees 
Os a RR eines 
Gough ---eeeercerececccese 
Goulty, John Nelson--..-- ee 
Gray, De cccccscccecce eocce 
Gray, Johbne.-ccecees ecccce 
Gray, Joseph --++++e+-++0- 
Gravestock, Joseph -.-.-..-- . 
Greatbach, George. - - - - - sees 
Greenwood, W. -----++--+ ese 


Green, Je-sececesececce. -« 
Greenall, Thos---+-+---++++- 
Greenway, Chas--++--+---.. 
Greenwood, John-----++++++» 
Greenwood, Joseph ------ ove 
Grey, Geessescereseceeeees 
Gribble, Charles «---+-.-.-. 
Gribble, Robert ------+++..- 
Griffin, John----+++e+seeses 
Griffin, James--------- enade 
Griffiths, Thos-+-..--+.... ° 
Griffiths, R. M-+-+++-+---e- 
Grifhths, Joccccccccscccccee 
Griffiths, J.----- eevecccere 
Griffiths, John --.++++--++++- 
Griffiths, Daniel.-.----+-++. 
Grimshaw ..-.-++++eseeeee 
Gubben, Ree. seeccecseees 
Gunn, William......---+-+++ 
Gunn, Daniel+...+-+-++--++ 
Gunn, dJobn.«++-++.eeeeeees 
Gurteen, Stephen--+------+- 
Guyer, T. Mostventecccoves 


Place. 


Morpeth, Northumberland 
Dunmow, Essex 
Hungerford, Berkshire 


Greenacres, Lancashire 


- Puddington, Devonshire 


Wattisfield, Suffolk 

New Malton, Yorkshire 
Derby 

Belper, Derbyshire 
Myddishwyn, Monmouthshire 
Aspatria, Cumberland 
Bradford, Wilts 

Bristol, Gloucestershire 
Darlington, Durham 

Hall Fold, Lancashire 
Yarm, Yorkshire 
Chelwood, Somersetshire 
Newton Abbott, Devonshire 
Nottingham 

Islington, London 
Newport, Monmouthshire 
Paignton, Devonshire 
Walmesley, Lancashire 
Eversden, Cambridgeshire 
Lincoln 

Seaton, Devonshire 
Greenacres Moor, Lancashire 
Chinley, Derbyshire 
Exeter, Devonshire 
Fulwood, Somersetshire 
Fordingbridge, Hants 
Salisbury, Wilts 

Titbury, Gloucestershire 
Brighton, Sussex 

Byfield, Northamptonshire 
Ledbury, Herefordshire 
Chelmsford, Essex 

Old, Northamptonshire 
Southport, Lancashire 
Torquay, Devon 
Uppingham, Rutlandshire 
Buroley, Lancashire 
Cannock, Stratfordshire 
Royston, Cambridgeshire 
Petersfield, Hants 

Broad Chalk, Wilts 
Topsham, Devonshire 
Kerswell, Devonshire 
Portsea, Hants 
Manchester, Lancashire 
Cam, Gloucestershire 
Kirkham, Lancashire 
Birmingham, Warwickshire 
Manchester, Lancashire 
Dovaston, Shropshire 

Long Buckby, Northamptonsh. 
Forlton, Lancashire 

South Brent, Devonshire 
Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire 
Christchurch, Hants 
Chard, Somersetshire 
Canterbury, Kent 

Ryde, Hants 


Where educated. 


Homerton 
Ditto 
Hackney 


Hackney 
Rotherham 
Hoxton 


Hoxton 
New Town 
Homerton 
Idle 
Rotherbam 
Hackney 


Rotherham 
Newport Pagnel 


Rotherham 
Hoxton 
Cheshunt 
Hoxton 
Idle 
Rotherham 
Highbury 
Painswick 
Homerton 
Axminster 


Homerton 


Hoxton 
Wymondley 
Newport Pagnel 


Idle 
Rotherham 
Hoxton 
Hoxton 
Wynmondley 
Hackney 


Axminster 
Witham 
Marlborough 
Hoxton 


Manchester 
Hoxton 


Homerton 


Hoxton 


Homerton 
Homerton 
Gosport 
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1831.] of the Independent Denomination. 

Name. Place. Where educated. 
Gwyther, Jas.--+++++++0 + Manchester Blackburn 
Gyles, Edward ----- fe teeeee Newport, Hampshire Wymondley 
Hackett, — --corsseeeseees Inglewhite, Lancashire 
Haigh, Wim-+eeeesseeeeeeee Elland, Yorkshire 
Haigh, B. B---++--+++++--- Tadcaster, Yorkshire Rotherham 
Hague, J. +--+ -eeeveeeeeees Darwen, Lancashire Hoxton 
Halley, Robert, (Tutor)----- Highbury College Homerton 
Hall, Leman «--+++++++e+++ Poyle, Middlesex Hoxton 
Hall, John-+--++-++++eee+- - Chesham, Bucks Ditto 
Hall, J. Coseeeesecceee «+++ Wadebridge, Cornwail 
Hall, George «+--+++++++++> Henfield, Sussex 
Hamilton, Rd, Winter------+ Leeds, Yorkshire Hoxton 
Hamlyn, J+-+++++eeeereeee Holt, Wilts 
Hammond, John-----+---- - Hundsworth, Stafford Rotherham 
Hanson, John-+++-++++++-+- Takely, Essex 
Hargreaves, James--+--+++++ Devonshire Idle 
Hardy T..--- tet eereeeees + Wednesbury, Staffordshire 
Harm, J-+++e++eeee+eeee++ Horsham, Sussex 
Harper, Thomas -----++++++ Southwark, London 
Harper, Jonathan -------+ ++ Alston Moor, Cumberland Idle 
Harris, Richard ......+-++-+ Wareham, Dorset Highbury 
Harris, W-+-+-++-+-eee++++ Wallingford, Berks 
Harris, J--+++-++- se teeeeee St. Bride’s, Monmouthshire 
Harris, E.W---->++-- +++ Dartford, Kent Hackney 
Harris, R---eeeeeseeeeees - Horwich, Lancashire Hackney 
Harris, John--+++++++-+++- ++ Fordham, Essex Talgarth 
Harris, George--++-+++-+++ + Rochford, Essex Hoxton 
Harris, John ----- se eereeee St. Albans, Herts Ditto 
Harris, Thomas ---++------ + Alford, Lincolnshire Ditto 
Harris, John «+++ s++-++-++++ Epsom, Surrey Ditto 
Harry, N. M-eeeeseerees ++ Banbury, Oxfordshire Newport Pagnel 
Harsant, J--++++++++-+++-++ Beaconsfield, Bucks Hackney 
Hartley, Richard---+-+--.-- Plymouth, Devon Hoxton 
Hartnell, Samuel ---++--++-++ Nuneaton, Warwickshire Ditto 
Hart, James------ teeeeeee + Tregony, Cornwall Axminster 
Hasloch, John+++-+-+-.+++> Kentish Town, London Hoxton 
Hastie, James Swift -------- Otley, Yorkshire Idle 
Hatton, Jas------ sereeees + Sowerby, Yorkshire Hoxton 
Hawkins, Wm---------+++-+ Towcester, Northamptonshire Newport Pagnel 
Hawkins, Thos----+-+---+++++ Warley, Yorkshire 
Hayden, Wm-«+++-+++++- Beeford, Yorkshire Hackney 
Hayden, John+-++-+---++> ++ Swanland, Yorkshire Homerton 
Hayhurst, Wm---:+++-+++- Knowle Green, Lancashire 
Haynes, Thomas -++++++++++ Boston, Lincolnshire Hoxton 
Hayter, B---++++eeee-eeee + Ingatestone, Essex Hackney 
Healey, Samuel -----++.+-++- Kirby Lonsdale, Westmoreland 
Heap, Henry ----+-+++++ ++» London Homerton 
Heathcote, Thos--+---+--+++- Gornall, Staffordshire 
Hellmore, Thos-.-.-+--++++ Stratford, Warwick Gosport 
Hellings, N---++++ee+eeeer Whitney, Oxfordshire Hackney 
Hemsley, Jas-+-++++++-++++ Wharton, Lancashire Hoxton 
Hender, W--+++-++--- +«>+e Callington, Cornwall 
Henderson, Ebr. D. P. (Tutor) Highbury College, London 
Henry, Wieceereccccvcccne Tooting, Surrey 
Herbert, J. -+++se++eeseeees Southam, Warwickshire 
Herrick, Joseph --++-++++++++ Colchester, Essex Billericay 
Heudebourck, Wm.-------- - Tiverton, Devonshire Homerton 
Hewlett, John G---.-.-+.---- Hoxton 
Heward, Thos---.---.---+++ Clare, Suffolk Ditto 
Hewlings, George H-------- Spalding, Lincolnshire Rowell 
Hicks, Thos--.-..+++++++++ Cottingham, Yorkshire Hackney 
Hickman, Charles ------++-+ Soham, Cambridgeshire Hoxton 


Hickman, Edward -.....+-- 


++ Denton, Norfolk 





Wymondley 
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Name. Place Where educated. 


Hillyard, Samuel «+++ Newport Pagne! 
Hinmers, Wm----++++++-+> Ayton, Yorkshire 
Hitchen, T----- Cecsecccces 
Hiscourt----- fe eeeeeercese Braeknell, Berks 
sees ¢+eeeeeee Welford, Northamptonshire Rotherham 
Maldon, Bedfordshire Newport Paguel 
Holgate, John -+++++++++e+- Orrell, Lancashire Idle 
Holgate, Ralph ----+-++++++-- Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire Ditto 
Holker, W Clayton, Yorkshire 
Holland, C. «+++++-++0e0 ++ St. Ives, Huntingdonshire Billericay 
Holland, Wme-++++-eeeeee Wetley Rock, Staffordshire 
Holmes, D.------++--- +++++ Farringdon, Berkshire 
Gorleston, Norfolk 
see eesesece +++ Wisbeach, Cambridge Hoxton 
Hood, Wm::------ ++eeeee+ Solihull, Warwickshire 
Holroyd, J Delph, Yorkshire Idle 
Hooper, J--ee+seeeeeseees Hartland, Devonshire 
Honeywell, J-+-+++++ «++++ Melksham, Wiltshire 
Hope, Wm. J-------+- e+e++ Deptford, Kent 
i Newport, Essex Hoxton 
Hopkins, Thomas ----+-+----+ Linton, Cambridgeshire Mile End 
Hopkins, Wm.--- Loughborough, Leicestershire Homerton 
Hoppus, John M.A London University Rotherham 
Hoppus, John, Sen Yardley Hastings, Northamp. Newport Paguel 
Hordle, Wm..-+-+-.+++-+++ Harwich, Essex Hoxton 
Horsey, Je-+--eees Budleigh, Devonshire Axminster 
Howel, Wm. A,M-- Knaresborough, Yorkshire 
Howell, C.---+++++- ereeees Alton, Hants 
Goring, Oxfordshire Cheshunt 
Highbury 
Hoyle, G---++++++eseee++++ Staley Bridge, Lancashire 
Hubbard, Geo-----.-.++++-+ Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire 
Hudson John-+--++..+-+++++ West Bromwich, Staffordshire Hoxton 
Hudswell, Abram -----+++-+ Morley, Yorkshire Idle 
Hudswell, Wm.--++--++++-- Great Driffield, Yorkshire Ditto 
Hughes, D..--- erreeeeeeee Newport, Monmouthshire 
Hughes, Thos-.-++-++++--++ Hackney, Middlesex Hoxton 
Hall, Wm. (Tutor). Wymondley College, Herts Wymondley 
Humphreys, Henry Redditch, Worcestershire 
Humpage, Thos. - Bristol, Gloucestershire Hoxton 
Hunt, John «--+-eeseeeeees Chelmsford, Essex Gosport 
Hunt, Robert, T...---..+--- London Hoxton 
Humphrys, John LL.D..---- Finchley, Middlesex Homerton 
Great Wigston, Leicestershire Ditto 
Hunwick, F-++++-+++--++- Kelvedon, Essex Witham 
Hutton, Thos---++-.-++++.++ Allerton, Yorkshire Idle 
Hyatt, Chas-----+++,++++++ Ratcliffe Highway, London 
Hyatt, Chas. James- Northampton Wymondley 
Steen eens Wilton, Wilts Axminster 
Ilminster, Somersetshire Ditto 
Colchester, Essex Billericay 


Innes, J. Be--seeecccccseee Norwich, Norfolk Axminster 
Isaac, Benjamin Hackney Cheshunt 
Isaac, Joho, E Peterborough, Northamptonsh. 
Duddington ditto Rowell 
Ivy, Robert Dukenfield, Cheshire. Hackney 


Jack, Archibald, A,M,---++» Whitehaven, Cumberland Glasgow 
Jack, John --- Brixton, Surrey 

Jackson, Eph.--+-+++++-++++-- Torrington, Devonshire Hoxton 
Jackson, James «++++++-+++> Green Hammerton, Yorkshire 

Jackson, Samuel ---..-..+-+ Barnard Castle, Durbam Rotherham 


Wivdwaddadww as 
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Name. 
Jackson, Thomas -+++.--++--+ 
James, Evan - 
James, John Angel » 
James, Th 
James, Thos, - - 
James, W. ..--.-- SAteees ee 
Jay, William ...-.++++++ os 
Jeanes, Benj 
Jefferson, John...-..- batons 
Jenkins, Edward 
Jenkyn, D. W. - 
Jenkyn, Thos. W, 
Jennings, G. 
Jerard, John «es+-sseeereee 
Jessop, Richard 


eeeeeeeerree 


eeereeeee 


Jeula, Matthew 
Jinkings, Edmund 
Johnson, Benj 
Johnson, John -- 


Johnson, Joseph 

Johnson, Stephen eecceccvace 
Jones, Acceseseccecccrscece 
Jones, David A. +--+ e++++++55 
Jones, H. 
Jones, John 

Jones, Richard 

Jones, William-.-+-++--++ coe 
Jones, 
Jones, William «++++++++++- 
Joseph, 

Judson, William 

Jukes, J 


Cee eee tree eeee eee 


« teen eeeee @eeeee 


Kelly, John 

Kelly, John----- 6pedKe} scces 
Kemp, William--+-+.-- +--+ 
Kempster, — «+++++e+s-eees 
Kennedy, James 


Kent, Richard ----.. eoccce 
Keynes, Richard 
Kidd, G. B. 


Kidgell, Henry 

King, Samuel 

Kirkus, Robert --+++++.-.+- 
Knight, James------+++-+-- 
Knight, James ‘ 


pion She 
Laidier, S, 
Teer eee esneee eeeeeree 


Leferre «oc cccceccccdscces 
Leifchild, John --+-++++ 
Leigh, Hen agin ovs- +2 


ia MIR sane 
ze, W MM, +eee- Deeenees 
Letter, R. W. --- 


N.S. No. 84, 


+ London 
+ Wigton, Cumberland 


of the Independent Denomination. 


Where educated 
Manchester 
New Town 
Gosport 
New Town 
Hoxton 


Place. 
Bamford, Lancashire 
Bridgewater, Somersetshire 
Birmingham, Warwickshire 
Minsterly, Shropshire 
Woolwich, Kent 
West Looe, Cornwall 
Bath, Somersetshire Marlborough 
Charmouth, Dorsetshire Hoxton 
Stoke Newington, Middlesex Rotherbam 
Salem Chapel, Monmouthshire 
Cranbrook, Kent 
Oswestry, Shropshire 
Tadley, Hampshire 
Coventry, Warwickshire 
Pocklington, Yorkshire 
Greenwich, Kent 
Bury St. Edmonds, Suffolk 
Maidstone, Kent 
Newbury, Berkshire 
Congleton, Cheshire 
Keswick, Cumberland 
Farnham, Surrey 
Wickambrook, Suffolk 
Harting, Sussex 
Chorley, Lancashire 
Tridegar, Monmouthshire 
Harton, Shropshire 
Colne, Lancashire 
Bolton, Ditto 
Harting, Hampshire 
Varteg, Monmouthshire 
Worksop, Nottinghamshire 
High Wycomb, Bucks 
Yeovil, Somersetshire.. 


Homerton 


Hoxton 
Idle 
Hoxton. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Highbury 
Rotherham 


Hoxton 
Ditto 
Hackney 
Hoxton 


Blackburn 
Hoxton 


Hoxton 
Bristol 


Idle 
Gosport 
Homerton 


Liverpool, Lancashire 
Wakefield, Yorkshire 
Terling, Essex 

Derby 

Bury, Lancashire 
Barnstaple, Devonshire 
Bottisham, Cambridgeshire 
Blandford, Dorsetshire 
Macclesfield, Cheshire 
Scarborough, Yorkshire 
Byfield, Northamptonshire 
Bath, Somersetshire 
Patrington, Yorkshire 
London 

Sandwich, Kent 


Blackburu 
Hackney 


Hoxton 
Rotherham 
Rotherham 
Newport Pagnel 
Hoxton 


Homerton 
Hoxton 


Lydd, Kent 

Wickham Market, Suffolk 
Highworth, Wiltshire 
London 

Wymondley, Herts 
Dogley Lane, Yorkshire 
Ditchling, Sussex 


Gosport 


Gosport 
Homerton 
Rotherham 


Hoxton 
Blackburn 
Rotherham 
Hoxton 


Oldham, Lancashire 


- Fakenham, Norfolk 
Torquay, Devonshire 
oM 
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Name. 
Lewis, Thos. ------- See 
Lewis, W. H. «--++++++- 
Linnell}, James --+ ---- 
Little, S. -cccccccscccce 


Littler, Robert, +-++++++- 


Loader, Thos.--++++-++++ 
Loader, James «--+eeeeee 
Lockyer, J. ++++++++e5+ 


Longley, Benj. rere r reer 


Lorraine, J. Dougias--.- 
Loveless, W. C. ----+-- ‘ 
Low, Charles ----+++---- 
Low, Thomas. ---+++++-- 
Luke, T. --+++eseeeeees 


eee 


eeee 








Alphabetical List of Ministers 


Place. 
Pembridge, Herefordshire 


Glastonbury, Somerset Carmarthen 
Hadman, Hertfordshire 

Mere, Wiltshire Hackney 
Matlock, Derbyshire Hoxton 
Monmouth Gosport 
Streatham, Surrey 

Ware, Hertfordshire 

Southwold, Suffolk Rotherham 


Wakefield, Yorkshire Ditto 


Herne Bay, Kent Gosport 
Tiptree Heath, Essex Witham 
Barkway, Hertfordshire Ditto 

Taunton, Somersetshire Gosport 





Malden, William «-:--+-+++-+- Chichester, Sussex Hoxton 
Mandeno, J. F, --+++--+++++ Wem, Shropshire Wymondley 
Mann, John ----+++++++++++ Moreton, Gloucestershire Hoxton 
Mann, T. -+++++++++0+++++ Cowes (Isle of Wight) Hamps. 
Mannering, Edlward.-------- London Witham 
Mantell, G. ---+--+++++- «+++ Swindon, Wiltshire 

March, Henry---+-+-++++- «+ Colchester, Essex Homerton 
Mark, John-+++++eeeeee-eee Stoken Church, Oxfordshire 

Marshall, John---++-++-+-++ Over, Cheshire Glasgow 
Marsh W. .------- seoeesees Hythe, Kent 

Marston, — ++++++++es+++- + Grimsby, Lincolnshire 

Martin, Elisha-.----.-- «+++ Painswick, Gloucestershire 

Martin, R. --++++++++++e0++ Heckmondwike, Yorkshire Idle 
Massey, Joseph -----+++-+-- Hyde, Cheshire Ditto 
Mather, James ---++-----+--+- Clapton, Middlesex Manchester 
Mather, John -------+-++++++ Beverley, Yorkshire Cheshunt 
Mather, Joseph ------- «+++ Cockermouth, Cumberland Rotherham 
Matheson, James -+-+++--+-+++ Dorbam Hoxton 
Maycock, James -+---+----+ Everden, Northamptonshire 

Mayhew, J. W. -+--+-+++-+++ Walpole, Suffolk Hoxton 
May, E. H. «+-+++++++- +++¢ Croydon, Surrey Ditto 

May, Robert E. --+++-+++-+ Stansted, Essex Ditto 
Mays, Thos. -++++++++-- «+++ Fordham, Cambridgeshire Hackney 
Mc All, Robert Stephens,A.M. Manchester Edinburgh 
Mc All, Samuel --++-+-++-++- + Doncaster, Yorkshire Rotherham 
Meadows, F. W. London 

Medway, John «--+++--+++++ Melbourn, Cambridgeshire Homerton 
Mercer, J. --++++++++e++++++ Wickford, Essex 

Merchant, W. --+--+++++++++ Layer Britton, Essex 

Merrefield, Wm. ----+-++++++ Brampton, Cumberland 

Metcalf, Wm. ------++++++++ Blackpool, Lancashire 

Miall, Jas, G. --+++++++-++++ Framlingham, Suffolk Hoxton 
Miles, Wm.---- seeeeeeeeeee Ford, Devonshire Ditto 
Miller, Eben. M.A. ----+ ++ Cong. School, Yorkshire Glasgow 
Miller, R. M. -++-++++++++++ Atherstone, Warwickshire Manchester 
Millington, John ---+--+++++ Riddings, Derbyshire 

Minsball, Samuel.--------- + Prees, Shropshire 

Mitchell, Thos, ----++-++++- Leicester Rotherham 
Mitchell, W. ------ eeeeeees Cowick, Yorkshire 

Moase, Charles -------+++++++ Bassingbourne,Cambridgeshire Homerton 
Moase, George------++++++++ London 

Moase, John --+--+++++ +++» Braunton, Devonshire 

Moore, B, «+++++--+++ee+%% Boxford, Suffolk Hackney 
Moore, 8S, ++++++++++ +++++ London Ditto 
Moore, W. «+--+ -++++++++%% Truro, Cornwall Wymondley 
Moorehouse, Wm. --------- - West Melton, Yorkshire Rotherham 
Moreton, Jas,-----+-- +++eee Kingsdon, Somersetshire 





- Blacknavon, Monmouthshire 


[Supp. 


Where educated. 
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Name. 
Morley, Eben. 
Morley, John 
Moreland, Joha 
Morell, Stephen 


of the Independent Denomination. 


Place. 
Holl, Yorkshire 
Ditto, Ditto 
Milton, Kent 
Little Baddow, Essex 


Morell, Thos., (Tutor) « Wymondley College, Herts, 
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Where educated. 
Cheshunt 


Hackney 
Homerton 
Ditto 


Morell,— «+++ ++ ++eeeeeeeee Stretton-under- Fosse, Warwicks. 


London 
Stebbing, Essex 


Morison, John, D.D. 
Morison, Joseph 
Morris, Caleb 
Morris, John 
Morris, Jobn 
Morrow, J 

Mosely, J. 

Moses, David 
Mudie, Geo. D. 
Mulley, J. 


Tattenhall, Cheshire 
Leek, Staffordshire 
Exmoutb, Devonshire 
Bridlington, Yorkshire 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire 
Mark’s Gate, Essex 
London 

Bentworth, Hants, 
Muscott, E.--+ee+e-eeseeeee Falmouth, Cornwall 
Muscutt, Thos. East Bergholt, Suffolk 


Nettleship, George 
Newbury, George 
Newell, John 
Newland, R. W. 
Newton, George 
Nicholls, J 
Nichols, Luke 
Nichols, Samuel 


Penrith, Cumberland 
Burnham, Bucks 
Booth, Yorkshire 
Hanley, Staffordshire 
Enderby, Leicestershire 
Burbage, Ditto 
Muston, Yorkshire 
Darwen, Lancashire 
Nicol, W. Chester-le-Street, Durham 
Nightingale, Beoj. Newton, Yorkshire 
Norris, Wm, «--++--ee0ee05 Ellenthorpe, Ditto 
Notcutt, Wm Ipswich, Suffolk 

Noyes eecccsoces eoesccoere St. Agnes, Cornwall 


Oke, George ---+++--- +++++ St. Columb, Cornwall 
Orange, James - Nottingham 
Orange, John .+--++- +» Barnsley, Yorkshire 


Pady, J. v+seeeeeeeeceeeees Colyton, Devonshire 
Paige, W. 
Palmer, — «++ ++++--e+eeee Clack, Wiltshire 
Palmer, Wm. S London 

Pain, John ------- ee eeeeees Horncastle, Lincolnsbire 
Paltridge, Edward 
Parker, Abed. Standon, Herts. 

Parker, D., A.M. - Sidmouth, Devonshire 
Parrott, — Lenham, Kent 

Parry, Joseph --++++++-- +++» Broadway, Worcestershire 
Parry, J. York 

Parsons, Edward, sen. Leeds, Yorkshire 

Parsons, James York 

Partington ----- Stee eeeeees Glossop, Derbyshire 


Pattison, Joseph 


Paull, William ---++--+--+-- Castle Carey, Somersetshire 


Pawling, Henry 

Payne, G., LL.D., Tutor 
Peach, J. 

Pearce, Jas. Brightwell 
Pearce, Geo, 


Pearson, R,----- thine ee 


Percy, J. Wes ++ 


seeeeeee 


Wem, Shropshire 


Winchmore Hill 


+++» Exeter, Devonshire 


Staveley, Derbyshire 
Maidenhead, Berkshire 
+ Debenham, Suffolk 


--+ Tockholes, Lancashire 
Peel, Samuel «+--+ +++ Workington, Cumberland 


Warwick 


Hoxton 
Homerton 
Carmarthen 
oxton 
Rotherham 
Manchester 
Hoxton 
Blackburn 
Hoxton 


Hackney 
Ditto 


Rotherham 


Idle 
Hoxton 
Idle 


Rotherham 
Wymondley 


Rotherbam 
Homerton 


Launeester 
Rotherham 
Rotherham 


Weston Super Mare, Somersets, 


Hoxton 
Ditto 


South Petherton, Somersetshire Axminster 


Newport Pagnel 
Axminster 


Talgarth 
Idie 
Manchester 
Rotherham 


Hackney 
Hoxton 


Homerton 
Rotherham 
Idle 
Northowram 
Hoxton 
52 
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Name Place. 
Percy, Stephen ------.....- Guildford, Surre 
Perrot, Clement ------...-+- Rotberham, Yorkshire 
Petherick, John ---+.-...--- Totness, Devonshire 
Perkering, Jobn---.-..----- Nuneaton, Warwickshire 
Pickering, Robert -----.--+- Brigstock, Northymptoushire 
Pinchback, Thomas -.-....- Woodbridge, Suffolk 
Pinkerton, Joseph ---------- Whetstone, Middlesex 
Pinnell, W.++-- ese ee eeeeees Strafford Mortimer, Berks 
Pittard, S. Ry +--+. ee eeeeees Somerton, Somersetshire 
Philip, John «+--+. ++-++eeeee Weldon, Northamptonshire 
Philip, Robert .....-.--+-- Kingsland, Middlesex 
Philips, Geo. Ball .---.----- Harrold, Beds. 
Philips Isaac, ----+.+-+-++++- Staplehurst, Kent 
Philips, Stephen .......-.--- Chedworth, Gloucestershire 
Pomeroy, — ++++++++-++++- St. Austle, Cornwall 
Pool, Robinson --.-....+-++-. Thornton, Yorkshire 
Poole, J. +++-+eeeeeeeeeeeee Bow, Devonshire 
Pope, Alfred ----.+.+-++++- Leamington, Warwickshire 
Porter, R. ---+--e-eeeeeees Staines, Middlesex 
Porter, T. ---+-+++-e-eeeee Kilsby, Northamptonshire 
Potter, John Cass ---------+- Tintwistle, Cheshire 
Potter, Thos, ---+++--++-++- Whiteburch, Shropshire 
Potter, Jas. -- +++ -+++-seeee- Honley. Yorkshire 
Powell, T. «+ --++-eeeeeeees Langybi, Monmouthshire 
Powell, Wm. -------+-++++- Tisbury, Wilts 
Prain, David -----++-++.++- Little Dean, Gloucestershire 
Prankard, Jas. .----+-+++++ Sheerness, Kent 
Prattman, Wm. Luke..--..--- Barnard Castle, Durham 
Press, John++++-++++++eeee Heathfield, Sussex 
Preston, John --.-.-..++++++ Mixenden, Yorkshire 
Pridie, Jas. ---++---+-+e-eeee Halifax, Ditto 
Prost, Edmand T. .....-...- Northampton 
Pugsley, Nathaniel K. ..---- Stock port, Cheshire 
ag, Se Steere ee eeeeeeee Tawstock, Devonshire 
Pyne, Benj. ----++-+-+-+-eee Duxford, Cambridgeshire 
ae We Broadway, Somersetshire 
Pritchard, J. W. H. -------- Attercliffe, Yorkshire 
Prout, Eben. «-+--+-+-+-4++ Aldgate, London 
Quiller, J. ----+++eeereeeee Fowey, Cornwall 
Raven, John ------+-++-++- Hadleigh, Suffolk 
Raban, Jas.---+++++++eeeeee Whitwell, Herefordshire 
Radcliffe, J. --++++-+e+eees Marsh Gibbon, Bucks 
Raffles, Thos. LL.D. ------.- Liverpool 
Raine, Jobn-----------+--+- Staith, Yorksbire 
Ramsay, P.--++++-+++-+-++- Haslingden, Lancashire 
Ransom, Joseph --------++-- Hoarwithy, Herefordshire 
Ransom, Samuel ---------- Andover, Hants. 
Rawson, Jas. ---+--+-+-++++++ Pontefract, Yorkshire 
Raysou, B. cee cc wccccccccce London 
Ray, John Mead-..----.---- Sudbury Suffolk 
Redford, Alex. «+---++-+++- Windsor, Berks 
Redford, George, M.A. ---- Worcester 
Redmayne, J. +-+++-++++++++ Bishop Auckland, Durham 
Reece, Joes sre recerccceenes Chippenham, Wiltshire 
Reed, Andrews ++ --+---+see: ndon 
eee eee eee ee eee London 
Rees, Thos---+-+-+++-++++- Huntingdon, Herefordshire 
Rees, T, -+-eereeceeeeceeee Lianfapley, Montmouthslire 
Reve, Edward «--++-+++-+- Hales Owen, Worcester 
Reid, Alex. C, ++ -+-eseeee Newcastle, Northumberland 


+ Wellingborough, Northamptons. Rotherham 


[Supp. 


Where educated. 


Hoxton 
Gosport 
Hoxton 


Rotherham 
Hoxton 
Newport Pagnei 


Rowell 

Hoxton 
Newport Pagnel 
Hackney 


Idle 


Hoxton 
Rowell 
Hackney 
Homerton 
Rotherham 
Ditto 


Hoxton 


Hoxton 
Homerton 


Idle 
Manchester 


Higtsury 
Hoxton 
Mile End 


Homerton 
Highbury 


Highbury 
Newport Pagnel 


‘Homerton 
Rotherham 
Manchester 
Hackney 
Ditto 
Rotherham 


Homerton 


Hoxton 
Idle 


Hackney 


Hackney 
‘Highbury 
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Name. 
Reynolds, Wm, 
Reynolds, John 
Rheeder John 


Place. 
Burton, St. David, Somersets. 
its. 


of the Independent Denomination. 817 


Where educated. 


Idle 


Rotherham 
Painswick 
Hackoey 
Hoxton 


Rhodes, H, G. --++-2+-0+0+ Fulwood, Ditto 
Richardson, W. «---+-+--+-- Frampton, Gloucestershire 
Richards, J E. .---++-+++-+ Wandsworth, Surrey 
Richards, Joho Birmingbam, 

Richards, J. Walker Fold, Lancashire 
Richards, W. -+--++-++-++-- Stonehouse, Gloucestershire 
Richards, J. J. + Camden Town, Middlesex 
Richards, Richard Wellington, Shropshire Rotherham 
Richards, M, Milbourne Port, Smersetshire Axminster 


Richards, D. 
Ridge, John 
Riggs, Charles 
Ritchie, Andrew 


--+ South Petherton, Ditto 


Carmel, Monmouthshire 
Wiwenhoe, Essex 
Wrentham, Suffolk 


New Town 


Homerton 


Roaf, John Wolverbampton, Staffordshire Hoxton 
Roaf, Wm, «+--+ ++ +-+-ee eee Ellesmere, Shropshire Ditto 
Warminster, Wiltshire Hackney 
Roberts, Jas. -++-++++++-+-> Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire Hoxton 
Roberts, W. Odibam, Hants 
Robertson, James Wellingborough, Northamp. 
Robertson, J., M.A. ++++-+-- London Hoxton 
Robertson, John Selby, Yorkshire Idie 
Robinson, John --++++4--+-+ Pinchbeck, Lincolashire 
Robinson, John London Rotherbam 
Robinson, Mark Steeple Bumpstead, Essex Hoxton 
Robinson, Richard Witham, Ditto Blackburn 
Rodway Beech Hill, Berkshire 
Rogers, George Bomer Heath, Shropshire Carmarthen 
Rogers, T. -++++e++++++0e- Prescott, Lancashire 
Rooke H. J. ++--+++++++++: Faversham, Kent 
Rooker, §, Bideford, Devonshire 
Rooker, W. Tavistock, Devonshire 
Roome, Thos Suttoa, Nottinghamshire 
Roome, Thos. Newton, Derbyshire 
Roper, Henry fsaac Teignmouth, Devonshire 
Roscroe, Thomas Heanor, Derbyshire 
London Dublia 
Gorleston, Suffolk Hackney 
Kidderminster, Worcestershire 
Baldock, Hertfordshire Wymondley 
Rowlands, E, Pontypool Wood, Moamouthe, 
Rowton, N. Coventry, Warwickshire 
Russell, Thos, M.A. --+-+-+-> London 
Russell, W Itchen, Hampshire 
Ryan, Ged, 222 vvecerccccces Stock port, Cheshire 


Sadd, William Elmham, Norfolk 

Salt, William «--++---+-+++++ Erdington, Warwiekshire 
Sanderwick, Wittiam Dulverton 

Savage eee eerecerrees Christian Malford, Wiltshire 
Savage, James. A. Ilkeston, Derbyshire 

Savill, John «+++». seseteee Halstead, Essex 

Saunders, Ry «+++ . Lendon 

Scales, Thos. - 

Scammell, W. ------ veeesee Sutton, Wiltshire 

Scamp, W. ----«++++++> +++ Havant, Hampshire 
Schofield, Thos. Chertsey, Sur: 

Scott, Jas. se++++++seeeeeee Clock 

Scott, John+-++.++++++. ;:++ Gamblesby, Cumberland 
Scott, J. ccceecescseccecs «+ Wearsdale, Durham 
Scott, Walter+-..-.-++++++++ Rowell, Northamptonshire 


Hackney 


Rotherham 
Hoxton 


Rowland, James 


Hexton 
Rotherham 
Hoxton 
Axminster 


Highbury 
Homerton 


Hoxton 
Gosport 


Yorkshire Idle 
Hackney 
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Name. Place. Where educated. 
Searle, Thomas .-----+--++++ Stoney Stratford Ditto 
Selby, William Appleby, Westmoreland : 
Senior, Benj.----- teeeeeees Nantwich, Cheshire Idle 
Sevier, T. C. -+++- + Wellingborough, Northampsh. Billericay 
rary! apa . Thaxted, Essex Wymondley 
Sharp, Thos,-++++++ +++++-- Chumleigh, Devonshire 
Sharp, Thee sete eneeeeceee Skipton, Yorkshire Idle 
Shaw, Joshua Tutbury, Staffordshire Rotherham 
Shawyer, Andrew + Lightcliffe, Yorkshire Hackney 
Sheffield, Joseph----+--++--- Bulkington Warwickshire 
Shepherd, J. -+-++++++++++- Torpoint, Cornwall 
Shepherd, R. H London 
Shoveller, John, LL.D.----- Wamford, Hampshire 
Sibree, John Coventry, Warwickshire Hoxton 
i Weathersfield, Essex Ditto 
Silvester, William Sandback, Cheshire Manchester 
Simmons, J.---++++- teeeees Bluntisham, Lincolnshire 
Simmons, Jobn Helpingham, Lincolnshire 
Simon, Samuel New Mills, Derbyshire New Town 
Simpson,Abraham Cal. LL.D. Hereford Glasgow University 
Skeat, James Lostwithiel, Cornwall Hackney 
Skeen, T. Wendover, Buckinghamshire 
Skinner Wm, --------+++> Bruton, Somersetshire Hackney 
Slade, George --+++++++++++ Corsham, Wiltshire Newport Pagnel 
Slate, Richard --.----- +++++ Preston, Lancashire Hoxton 
Slater, — ++ seesssceseesees Woetten’ Basset, Wiltshire 
Slatterie, John ---++---+--++ Rowlands Castle, Hampshire 
Slatterie, Joseph: -: - Chatham, Kent Hoxton 
Sleigh, Samuel Sciisbury, Wiltshire Ditto 
Sleigh, Thomas Newcastle, Staffordshire Ditto 
Slight, Benj. . Tunbridge Wells, Kent Highbury 
Sloper, Isaac - Beccles, Suffolk Homerton 
Sley, James --+++-++++++++ Potters Pury, Northamptous. Newport Pagnel 
Small, James------ seeeeere Axminster, Devonshire 
Smith, David Brentwood, Essex Hoxton 
Smith, E. P, +++++--+-+-++- Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire 
Smith, E. -+-+--+++- teense Nayland, Suffolk Rotherham 
Smith, George------++++- ++ Liverpool, Lancashire 
Smith, John----.- seteeeeee Keyworth, Northamptonshire Rotherham 
Smith, John + Redbourn, Hertfordshire Newport Pagnel 
Smith, J. --+++-+++-+- ++++* Combmartin, Devonshire 
Greevhithe, Kent 
Smith, J.P. - D.. st ereeees London Rotherham 
Crawley, Sussex 
Smith. Thos. A M, «+eeeeeee Sheffield, Yorkshire 
Smith, — ----++-- tee eeeeee Lindfield, Sussex Hackney 
Snell, William --+-+++--- +++ Lynn, Norfolk Hoxton 
Soper, Richard «..+++++-+.- Grantham, Lincolnshire Ditto 
Speakman, J.---- te eeeeeees Sheffield, Yorkshire 
Spencer William «+.++.++.. London Newport Pagnel 
ang Samuel-.... Wimbourn, Dorsetshire Hoxton 
Spry, R.---+++- s+eeeeeeees Hurstmonceux, Sussex 
Spurgeon, Jas.-++-++ Stambourne, Essex Hoxton 
Stamper, T. G, -----+ + Uxbridge, Middlesex Gosport 
Castle Hedingham, Essex Homerton 
+ Wigan, Lancashire 
++++ Dartmonth, Devonshire Hoxton 
Stephens, Thos.- Nanty Glo, Monmouthshire 
Stevenson, —---++-++- +e+++ Fulbourn, Cambridgeshire 
Stevens, Geo. ----++ ++ Totton, Hampshire Hoxton 
Steward, John--+-+++++++++++ Market Deeping, Lincolnshire 
Stewart, Timothy ------ see+ Westbu iltshire Wymondley 
Stewart, Alex.+++++++++++++ Barnet, Hertfordshire Hoxton 


eet i ee a 
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, Place. Where educated. 
Stewart, J Partington, Cheshire 
Stillman, Edward ----- e++++ Keld, Yorkshire 
Stott, W. ---ee-eeeeeeeeees South Cave, do. Rotherham 
Stowe, Thos. Quinton Buntingford, Hertfordshire Gosport 
Stowell, Wm. Hendry North Shields Blackburn 
Stratten, Jas London Hoxton 
Stratten, Thos.-----.- teeeee Sunderland, Durham Ditto 
Stringer, Joseph Idle, Yorkshire Idle 
Stround, Henry Beer Regis, Dorsetshire Homerton 
Sturtevant, T. .-----+---++ London 
Styles, Thos Great Marlow, Buckinghams. Wymondley 
Sutcliffe, Jonathan------- + Ashton, Lancashire Idle 
Swann, Geo. ------++++-+++ Market Bosworth, Leicesters. 
Sykes, Jas.--+-++++++++ ++++ Hornsea, Yorkshire Rotherham 


Tait, Jas Heytesbury, Wiltshire Homerton 

Tait, Wm, «+++--++ee++ see Ashby-de-la- Zouch, Leicesters. Ditto 

Tallis, John Alton, Staffordshire 

Taylor, Geo Manchester Highbury 

Taylor, Henry Woodbridge, Suffolk 

Taylor, Thos Bradford, Yorkshire Northowram 

Taylor, W Kingstone, Somersetshire 

Taylor, —-+++sreesereeeeee St. Austle, Cornwall 

Taylor, R.-+-+----- tteeeeeee Whitney, Oxfordshire 

Temple, F.------++++ +++++ Hindon, Wiltshire 

Temple, Wm Manningtree, Essex Hoxton 

Tennant, John Wells, Norfolk Ditto 

Thodey, Samuel Cambridge Homerton 

Thomas, D. --++++++++e+ees Slanvaches, Monmouthshire 

Thome, David --+++++--+++ Wotton-under- Edge , Glouces. 

Thomas, William Stone, Staffordshire Homerton 

Thomas, C North Nibley Cheshunt 

Thompson, test ee ee eeeees Billinghurst, Sussex 

Thompson, Patrick, A.M. --- Liverpool Highbury 

Thompson, W.---+-++++++-- Walkern, Hertfordshire 

Thornton, Robert ---- Horsley, Northumberland Rotherham 

Thornton, John Billericay, Essex Hoxton 

Thornton. John, junr Shepton Mallet, Somersets. _ Billericay 

Thorn, Wm Winchester Hampshire Hackney 

Thorpe, John Chester Blackburn 

Thorpe, William Bristol, Gloucestershire 

Thurman, Chas. «-+++++++++ Ripley, Hampshire Homerton 

Tidman, Arthur London Hackney 
Keivhley, Yorkshire Rotherham 

Timpson, Thos Lewisham, Kent Hackney 

Tippetts, John-+---+++++++ ++ Gravesend, do. Hoxton 

Titley, John Lane End, Staffordshire Highbu 

Toller, Thos. «++++++++++++ Kettering, Northamptonshire Wymondley 

Toomer, Ss eeee Whingham, Kent 

Toothill, J Rainford, Lancashire Northowram 

Townley, Henry London - Hoxton 

Tozer, Seas Ongar, Fssex Homerton 

Tozer, Robert ---++++++++++ Marlborough, Wiltshire Axminster 
Cawsand, Cornwall Ditto 
South Molton, Devonshire Billericay 
Writtle, Essex Witham 

Trowbridge, Jas + Cerne Abbas, Dorsetshire Axminster 

Tunstall, Joshua Kirkdale, Lancashire Idle 
Knutsford, Cheshire Rotherham 

Turner, Wm. +++++ +++ «+++ Kindley, Lancashire Ditto 

Tyler, Herbert Sawbridgeworth, Herts Homerton 





Underwood, J. «+--+-+++++++ Bristol, Gloucestershire 
Varder, J.-+++++ teseeeees Bere, Devonshire 
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Varty, Johin----+--+++++++++ Mitcham, Surre Hoxton 
Vaughan, Robert ---------- Kensington, Middlesex 

Vautin, j. cocctocscceces es London 

Vine, John---+-++++++++--+s « Bushey, Herts Hackney 
Vincent, John----- teeenees Deal, Kent Hoxton 
Vint, William, sen,-+-+----- Idle, Yorkshire Northowram 
Vint, Wm. jun. ----+++-+-+- St-Helen’s, Lancashire Idle 
Waddington, J.---+-++----- Winterburn, Yorkshire 

Wadsworth, Joseph -------- Clitherc:, Lancashire Idle 
Waldon, Frederick--------- Throope, Hampshire Homerton 
Walford, Wa, ---cccerccces ndon Ditto 
Wallace, T.-------++++++++- + Hounslow, Middlesex Hoxton 
Wallis, Wm.---+--+-- pesees Sudbury, Suffolk Homerton 
Wall, Joseph ----------+--- Bakewell, Derbyshire Hoxton 
Wall, William-------++----+ London Homerton 
Walton, John----+--+++-+++ Blennerhasset, Cumberland Hackney 
Walton, John-------------- Sutton, Yorkshire 

Ward, William----+-------- Stowmarket, Suffolk Homerton 
Wardlaw, Gilbert, A. M.---- Blackburn, Lancashire Glasgow University 
Washbourne, Daniel.------- Hammersmith, Middlesex Northampton 
Waterhouse, G -+-+++--++-s Dewsbury, Yorkshire Rotherham 
Waters, J. «+--+ eceeeeeeees Codford, Wiltshire 

Watkins, W. -------- +e++++ Newton Abbot, Devonshire 

Watkinson, Samuel--------- Monkwearmouth, Durham Rotherham 
Watson, John--++«++++-+++- Bristol, Gloucestershire Hoxton 
Watson, J. S.----- teteecees Westbury, Wiltshire Ditto 
Watts, Henry -+--+-+++-+-- Devonport, Devonshire 

Watts, Hugh --------+++«» + Kingsbridge, Devonshire 

Watts, J. ----eeeeee ec eneee Liskeard, Cornwall 

Wayne, J. W. -++-++++++--+-+ Hitchen, Hertfordshire Newport Pagnel 
Weaver, R.---- tee teeeeeees Foulmire, Cambridgeshire Wymoudicy 
Weaver, Robert-+----.+++++ Mansfield, Nottinghamshire Rotherham 
Weaver, Thomas -«+++¢--+--- Shrewsbury, Shropshire Hoxton 
Webb, Edward.---+-+-+-+++ Leicester Homerton 
Wells, Algernon------+-+-++ Coggeshall, Essex Hoxton 
Wells, J. ----- ter eeeteeeee Basingstoke, Hampshire 

Wells, J. ---+- te teeeneeeee Lambrooke, Somersetshire 

Welsford, Henry----++----- Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire Hoxton 
West, J. --seeseccees «+++e* Barking, Essex Hackney 
West, J. --+---+-+-- eeeeeeees Long Compton, Warwickshire 

West, J. Fie---ceccceteeee’s Sutton Valence. Kent Hoxton 
Weston, Samuel ---+-+----- White’s Hill, Gloucestershire New Town 
Wheeler, William ----+----- Wells, Somersetshire Hoxton 
Whetter, R.---++-+++ +++eeee Coverack, Cornwall 

Whillans, William---.+----- Beeralston, Devonshire Hoxton 
Whitby, John-++++--+++-++- Highbury 
White, J. --+++-ee+++++++++ Northowram, Yorkshire Idle 
Whitta, Thomas---------- ++ Chalford, Gloucestershire Axminster 
Whittenbury, John--------- Newport, Shropshire Rotherham 
Whitworth, Charles-------- Shelley, Yorkshire Idle 
Widows, J.---rcrsesceeees Liverpool, Lancashire 

Wildbore. Timothy -------- Penryn, Cornwall Cheshunt 
Wild, William ----+-+------ Market Harborough, Leicesters, Blackbarn 
Wildey, William --.------ + Box Lane, Hertfordshire 

Wildsmith, T. B. ---------- Cheshunt, Hertfordshire Homerton 
Wilkins, W.--+++-eees ee eee Abingdon, Berkshire 

Wilkinson, Joshua --------- H on, Yorkshire 

Williams, Charles-----.---- Newark, Not hire Hoxton 
Williams, David ----------- Forest Green, Gloucestershire Carmarthen 
Williams, Meeworencrcsece Bury, cashire 

Williams, John .----------- King’s Sutton, Northam) tons. Newport Pagnel 
Williams, Joseph .--------- Creaton, Northamptonshire New Town 
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Ww illiams, ) rrr eee eee London 
Williams, William ---------- Barrington, Cambridgeshire Wrexham 
Williams, W. -------++++++> Chelsea Hackney 
Williams, --. -----+++-+-++- Uffculme, Devonshire 
Wills, John----+++++-++++++ Bridport, Dorsetshire Hoxton 
Wilson, Job ------+--++++-- Northwich, Cheshire 
Wilson, T. W. -----+++-+>> Mattishall, Norfolk 
Winchester, Luke---------> Worthing, Sussex Gosport 
Winder, J. ------+++-+++++> Edgworth Moor, Lancashire 
Winter, Robert, D. D.------ London Homerton 
Winterbottom, J. K. ------- Barton, Lincolnshire Rotherham 
Winton, Robert--.------+-- Bishops Hull, Somersetshire Axminster 
Wood, Thomas ---------+-- London Rotherham 
Woodrow, Thomas, A. M. -- Carlisle, Cumberland Glasgow 
Woodward, William - ------- Mevagissey, Cornwall Highbur 
Woodward, W. H. -------- Ashwell, Hertfordshire Wymentiey 
Woodwark, J. ---------- «- Upminster, Essex Rotherham 
Wooidridge, John---------- Hoxton 
Wooley, Ja cccccvcccccccecs Pangbourne, Oxfordshire Hackney 
Wreyford, William -------- King’s Steignton, Devonshire 
Wright, George : --+-----+-- Stamford, Lincolnshire Hoxton 
Wright, James ----+--++--- Settle, Yorkshire Idle 
Wright, William ---------- Honiton, Devonshire Homerton 
Wightman, -----+++-++-+: Eltham, Kent 
Wyld, John .-----+-+++++s- Burton on Trent, Staffords. Blackburn 
Yockney, John --------+++> London Homerton 
Young, Jolin -------++-++-- Burslem, Staffordshire 
Young, --.+++++-+-eeeeeees Watersfield, Sussex 
o 

SCOTLAND.* 
Aikenhead, Robert -------- Kirkaldy, Fife 
Aikman, John ----------+- Edinburgh 
Alexander, Thomas - ------- Larkhall, Lanark 
Arthur, John-------++++++> Helensburgh, Dumbarton 
Begg, Alexander, A. M.---- Fraserburgh, Aberdeen 
Black, John ---+---++-+++-- Dunkeld, Perth 
Boag, John. -------++-++++- Blackburn, Linlithgow 
Caldwell, Robert ---------- Wick, Caithness 
Campbell, Edward: --------- Glasgow 
Campbell, John------------ Oban, Argyle 
Cleghorn, John --------+-+- Edinburgh 
Cruikshanks, George: ------- Rhynie Cabrach, Bam 
Cullen, G.D., A. M.-------- Leith 
Cuthbert, Alexander ------ Montrose, Forfar 
Dewar, Alexander: --------- Avoch, Ross 
Dewar, James -------++--- Nairn 
Dick, Francis-------++++++- Howick, Roxburgh 
Elder, John ---+---+++-+-+-- Leven, Fife 
Ewing, Alexander, A. M. -- Thurso, Caithness 
Ewing, Greville, A.M..------ Glasgow 
Ferguson, Robert---------- Haddington 
Hill, John «+--+ -+++++++++s Huntly, Aberdeen 





* Weare not sufficiently familiar with the history of the Ministers of our Denomina’ 
tion in Scotland to mark the places of their education with any thing ri accuracy. 
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Name. Place. 
Just, Thomas -------------- Forgan, Fife 
Kennedy, James ---------- Inverness 
Kerr, Alexander ---------- Walls, Shetland Isles 
Knowles, Alexander W. ---- Linlinthgow 
Lindsay, William ---------- Letham, Forfar 
Lothian, William ---------- St. Andrew's 
Lowe, William --.---++--+- Banchory, Aberdeen 
Low, Thomas-----+-------- Auldkirk, Renfrew 
M’ Kay, Alexander: --------- Arran 
M’Kechnie, Neil ---------- Printfield, Aberdeen 
M’Keich, Daniel ---------- Campbeltown, Argyle 
M’Kinnon, Thomas --- ----- Sanieburn, Kincardine 
M’Kinzie, James ---------- Bervie, Ditto 
Mackray, R., A.M. -------- Perth 
M’Lachlane, R .----+++++--- Paisley 
M’Laren, Peter ------+----- Callender, Perth 
M’Larwin, Malcolm -------- lay, Argyle 
M’Lean, Alexander -------- Ayr 
M’Lean, Malcolm ---------- Aberfeldy, Perth 
M’Neil, Neil ----- tereeeeee Elgin, Moray 
M’Roberts, John ---------- Ellon, Aberdeen 
Marshall, Alexander -------- Stirling 
Martin, John -----+--++++++ Forres, Moray 
Millar, Archibald.---------- Gatehouse, Kirkcudbright 
Morrison, Joseph ---.------- Mill Seal, Bamff 
Munro, John ---++-+++++++> Knockando, Moray 
Murdock, David.-.-----+---- Cambuslang, Lanark 
Murdock, John «.-+--++++++> Anstruther, Fife 
Murray, Goorge ----+++++++> Clochan, Argyle 
Napier, Edward ------++++-- Dalkeith, Edinburgh 
Penman, Richard.---------+ Aberdeen 
Peterson, Peter --------++++ Walls, Shetland Isles 
Ramsay, David -------+---- Kirkwall, Orkney Isles 
Reid, George ------++-+-+-++» Lerwick, Shetland isles 
Rennie, John A. M. ----++-- Culsamond, Aberdeen 
Robertson, George-----+--+- Rendall, Orkney Isles 
Robertson, James ----+--+--- Crichiz, Aberdeen 
Russell, David ----+-+--+-- Dundee 

“« 
Spence, James, A. M-------- Aberdeen 
Smith, John «---.----+++-> Blackwells, Aberdeen 
Thomson, Alexander -------- Aberdeen 
Tullock, James ------+-++--- Bixter, Shetland Isles 
Wardlaw, Ralph, D.D.----- Glasgow 
Watson, John ------+-+--+-- Musselburgh, Edinburgh 
Wiseman, John ------------ Garlieston, Wigton 
Young, Thomas ------------ Dumfries 
GENERAL ITINERANTS. 

Fraser, Henry------+++-+++> Aberdeen 
Watson, William ------ seer Angus 
Watson, William ---------- Grangemouth, Stirlingshire 
Wiséifian, John «---+++++--- Garléstown, Wigtownshire 


Young, Thomas «-------++-- Danvfties 
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*,* N. affixed to any of the pages, implies that the article referred to, is in a Note 
at the bottom of that page. 





Acapemies, Colleges, and Dissenting B 





Grammar Schools, 
Airdale College, 572, 581. 
Blackburn Academy, 506. 
Bradford College, Indepen. 445, 581. 
Baptist, 589. 
Cincinnati College, U.S. 787. 
Heckmondwike Academy, 588. 
Homerton College, 128, 505. 
Lewisham Grammar School, 317, 506. 
Mill Hill, do. 515, 698, 784. 
Western Academy, (Exeter) do. 506, 783. 
York and Lancashire Dissenting Gram- 
mar School, 191, 446, 572, 636. 
Academical Honours, recent, 59, 255. 
Acknowledgments and Minor Correspon- 
dence, 68, 132, 196, 260, 324, 388, 
456, 516, 580, 644, 708, 798. 
Addresses during the delivery of the Lord’s 
Supper, On, 220. 
Admission of Church Members, 656, 711. 
Alphabetical List of Ministers of the In- 
dependent Denomination, in England, 
Scotland, au’ Ireland, &c, 804. 
American Church Discipline for Intempe- 
rance, 702, 
———— Revivals, recent, at New York, 
193, 321. 
Andover, History of Nonconformity, in, 
197, 670. 
Appeal! on behalf of a Theological Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, 787. 
Arians in Ireland, 7. 
Associate Fund for poor Dissenting Minis- 
ters, 386. 
Associations, County. 
Bucks, North, 443. 
Cambridge, 59. 
Denbigh and Flintshire, 124. 
Dorset, 66. 
Durham and Northumb, 123, 504. 
East Devon, 782. 
Essex, 124, 444. 
Herefordshire, 58, 504. 
Lancashire, 317. 
Monmouthshire, 58, 376. 
Salop, 698. 








Baptisms of John and of Christ com- 

pared, 408, 735. 

Baptists in the United States, 785. 
Bisce Society, British and Foreign. 

Annual Meeting, Remarks on, 378. 

Agitations at, 449. 

Circular of the Sackville Street Com- 
mittee, 566. 

Congregational Board, their Resolution 
respecting, 444, 503. 

Controversy respecting, 705. 

Auxiliary Societies to—viz. Blackheath, 
576; Bloomsbury, 512; Derby, 513 ; 
Leeds, 511; Rot erham, 512; Shrop- 
shire, 512; Somersetshire, 510. 

Biocrapny, including Memoirs, Biogra- 
phical Notices, Anecdotes, and recent 
Deaths. N. B. The principal articles 
in Italics. 

Ball, Rev. J. 198. 

Barrett, Rev. Mr. 135. 

Beynon, Mr, 70. 

Bidlake, Rey. J. 202. 

Blake, Rev. R. 136. 

Boughton, Rev: Mr. 650, N. 

Bowden, Rev. R. 135. 

Bowles, Rev. E. 98. 

Brook, Lady P. 709. 

Brown, Rev. W, 260. 

Bulkeley, Sir R. 738, 

Bull, Rev. W. 391, 397. 

Burgess, Mr. 134. 

Bury, Rev Mr. 71. 

Bushnell, Rev. W. 200, 647. 

Button, Rev. R. 586. 

Calamy, Dr. E, 670, 737. 

Carey, Dr. W. . 649, N, 

Chauncy, Dr. ‘ls. 672. 

Chandler, Rev. S. 198. 

Chapman, Rev. W. 261. 
Conder, Mr. T. 505. 
Corbishley, Rev. Jos. 644. 
Cumming, Dr. Jn. 200. 
a Rev. Js. 710. 
Denham, Rev. Joshua, 653, N. 

Doddridge, Dr. 587. 








INDEX. 


Doolittle, Rev. T. 586. 


Edwards, Rev. B. L. 129. 
Fisdell, Rev. T. 201. 
Samm Dr. his expected Resurrection, 
Facio, Mr. N, 737. 

Fisher, Mrs. E, 130. 
Fownes, Rev. Mr. 198, 
Frankland, Kev. R. 585, 709. 
Gale, Rev. Theo. 586. 
Gardner, Rev. Is. 654. 

Gee, Rev. Mr. 71, 72. 
Gilbert, Rev. Ch. 654, N. 
Goode, Rev. Jn. 516, 651, 790. 
Greatheed, Rev. S. 654. 
Greenfield, Wm. 792. 
Gravestock, Rev. Jos. 653. 
Griffiths, Rev. Gr. 134. 
Gunn, Rev. W. 652, 

Hall, Rev. R. 196, 416. 
Hanson, Edw, Esq. 588. 
Harrison, Rev. Michael, 645. 
Harrison, Rev. Joshua, 644. 
Harrison, Mrs. M. 580. 
Henhofer, Rev. A. 92. 
Heywood, Rev. Jn. 647. 
————, Rev. Oliver, 588. 
Hitchin, Rev. T. 653. 
Hopley, Mrs. 325. 

Howell, Rev. W. 710. 
James, Rev. Js. 377. 
Jefferson, Rev. Jn, 262. 
Jollie, Rev. Tim. 586. 
Jones, Rev. D. 644. 

-, Rev. J. 587. 

Keene, Rev. B, 198. 

Kello, Rev. Jn. 261. 

Kemp, Rev, W. 259. 

King, Rev. Mr, 74, 

Lacy, Jn. Esq. 738. 

Lewis, Rev. Mr. 261. 

Lewis, Rev. Jenkins, 643. 
Littler, Rev. R. 136, 

Magee, Abp. 643. 

Marion, Elias, 738. 

Mather, Rev. B, 134. 
Mattocks, Rev. Mr. 74, 75. 
Miller, Rev D. 198. 
Morton, Rev: C, 586. 

Moult, Mr. 742. 

Neville, Rev. Jos, 645. 
Newton, Rev. Jn. 390. 
Nichols, Kev, S. 136. 

Owen, Rev. Jos. 710. 

Platt, Rev. W. F. 643. 
Reddy, Rev. Mr. 652, N. 
Robinson, Rev, Is.647. 
Rotherham, Dr. C. 586. 
Rowe, Rev. T. 56. 





Say, Rev. §, 193. 
Scott, . Jas,.588. 
Seaton, Rev. W. 201. 


Sheffield, Rev. W. 201. 


Slye, Rev. Jas. 664 and N. 

Smalley, Rev. Rt. 134. 

» Re, 135. 

Smith, Rev. Thos. 61. 

Sprint, Rev S. 197, 672. 

Strange, Rev. W, 650 N. 

Taylor, Rev. T. 704. 

Rev. Jas 710. 

Todd, Rev ©. 709. 

Tomlyns, Rev. S_ 197. 

Vaizey, J. Esq. 644. 

Vincent, Rev. ‘hos. 586. 

Vint, Rev. W. 528. 

Wadsworth, Rev. Jobn, 586. 

Ward, Rev. Noah, 709. 

Walker,Dr. Jn. 262. 

» Rev. S, 588. 
Walton, Kev. Wm. 261. 
Warner, Rev, Mr. 74. 
Welman, Mrs, 644. 

White, Rev. Ebenezer, 653. 
Williams, Dr. E. 588. 
Winchester, Rev. L. 201. 
Wood, Dr. W. 710. 
Worthington, Rev. Mr. 72. 
Bishops, their conduct in Parliament, 703. 


Cc 














Call for a Day of General Humiliation, 
65, 697. 

Canada, Appeal from, 388. 

, Education and Home Missionary 
Societies, 708, 

Cuapexs, built, opened, or re-opened, at 
Church Town, Lancashire, 573. 
Cocking, Sussex, 572. 

Henfield, 699. 

Hull, 60. 

Jewry Street, Aldgate, 702. 

Lianelly, 447. 

Ludlow, 60. 

Peldon, #99. 

Reigate, 636. 

Torquay, 507. 

Tottenham Court, 642. 

Upper Banchory, 700. 

Wandsworth, 448. 

Wycliffe Chapel, Commercial Road,507. 
Chapel Cases at Lancaster, 636. 
————--—— Manchester, 56. 

Cholera Morbus, Government Documents 
respeeting, 705. 

Christ, his Baptism and John’s compared, 
226, 291, 408, 735. 

——- Probable No. of his Disciples, 731. 

——-, harmonized Narrative of his Death 
and Resurrection, 20, 145. 

——-, his final Instructions to his Apos- 
tles, 213. 

Christian Fellowship and Congregational 
Union, 674. 

———— Instruction, Efforts for, in the 
Metropolis, 446. 

———— Ministers and, Worldy Politics, 
On, 534. 
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Christian Observer, Papers in, respecting 
Mr. Hall, 416. 
Chureh, its Claims on the Wealth of Pro- 
fessors, 527. 
——— Members, On the admission of, 656, 
711. 
Churches, Report of the Committee for 
building new, 387. 
Colonies, our North American, their re- 
ligious wants, 452. 
—-——-, Report of the Congregational 
* Board in faoeur of, 444. 
, Conder, Mr. J. his Reply to the Rev. T. 
Scales, 608. 
Congregational Church, one formed at 
Jewry Street Chapel, 700. 
at Mile Ead New 





_ Town, 785. 





» Sketch (Histori- 
9 cal) of that at the Lower Chapel, Dar- 


wen, 103. 
Churches, their facility in 
* communicating Christ. Instruction, 342. 
—————- Collections for the Irish 
Poor, 447, 506. 
Library and Public Room, 
251, 317, 369, 447. 
Congregational Union, Plea for, 208. 
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» Queries an, 94. 
——-, Reply to, 158; 
Rejoinder, 282. 
» Proceedings of the 





Committee for forming, 120. 

» Plan of the Dor- 

setshire Committee, 373. 

——-———, Ditto of the Dur- 

ham and Northumb. Association, 123. 
of Scotland,57 , 189. 

of Ireland, 57, 125. 

: | Conneation between the Spirit’s Work 

and Christ’s Mediation, 412, 599, 721. 


Correspondence. See Acknowledgments. 
D 


» Resurrection of the, 40. 
od eeg On Spiritual, 729. 
Devizes Building Fund, 387. 
Dialogue on the Admission of Members 
into the Christian Church, 711. 
Dissenters, Defence of their Political 
Conduct, Den 
uties, Annual rt of 
the, 25 _ 














Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society, Special 
Breen. of, 704, 
Statistics of Russia, 517. 
Binh pet of the ancient chapel 
Ellis, Rev. W. versus Dr. Carpenter, 286. 
English Reformed Ch. at Hamburgh,315. 
» proposed Harmony of the 
Four, 538, 663, 








INDEX, 


F, 


French Prophets, Dr. Calamy’s account of 
those in England, 737. 

Friends, Society of, their Yearly Epistle, 
for 1831, 578. 


G. 


*¢ Go up thou bald head,” 549. 
Gray's Abbey, Riot at, 8, N 


H. 


Harmony, New, of Christ’s Death and 
Resurrection, 20, 145. 

, pruposed, of the Four Evan- 
gelists, 538, 663. 

Heathen. Writers, Tertullian’s assertion 
that they borrowed from Scripture, 15. 

Hewley’s (Lady) Benevolent Fund, 641. 

House that Jack Built, The, Rabbinical 
Origin of, 28. 


—_——— 





I, 


Incendiary, an old, detected, 97. 

Independent Church at Potterspury, His- 
tory of, 645, 

Introduction and Spread of Christianity in 
Russia, 463. 

Ireland, Arians in, 45, N. 

Denominations in, 789. 

» Seceders in, 2. 

Irish Congregational Union, 57, 125, 

Society, 125, N, 


K 











King William 1V.—Convocation’s Ad- 
dress to, and Answer, 513. 


L. 


Latent Coincidences in Scripture, 608, 
Letters from 
Berridge, Rev. J. 98. 
Cowper, Wm. Esq. 391. 
Edwards, President, 332. j 
Newton, Rev. J. 391. ri 
Princess, a German, ph j 
Luther’s Strong Hold, 
Literary Intelligence, 66, we, 314, 442, 
502, 637, 697, 781. 


M. 


Manchester Proceedings, on the Case ot a 
Dr. Philip, 130. 

Marriage, on Christian, 276 dorta® 

Ceremonies, Monopoly y: by 
‘the Clergy, 421. 

Mexican 





tes, Hi sarespeatiig, fb) « 
MisicnaryCanfide in ie Jan, 128-—-Feb, 255. 
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N, 
New England, first Christian Church 
there, its principles and practice, 457. 
Newport Pagnel Institution, Origin and 
History of, 389, 

Notes of a Student, 165, 224, 340, 547, 
613. 

Nonconformity, History of in Andover, 
197, 670. 

Nova Scotia Theological and Literary 
Institution, 456, 

—— Christian Instruction So- 

ciety, 456. 

————-——Prrogress of Ministerial Edu- 

cation at, 194, 


0. 


Oak of Weeping, 224. 


OrpDINATIONS, Removals, and Settlements 

of the a. mor 
Bergue, S. B. 448, 
Blar, S., 508. 
Blow, D., 321. 
Brewis, W., 61. 
Brookes, E., 701. 
Buck, W. F., 321. 
Clarke, W., 129. 
Clayton, W., 256. 
Davis, J., 255, 321. 

‘* Dobson, J. P., 61. 
Drummond, Js., 508. 
Holmes, J., 636. 
Hope, W. J., 701. 
Jefferson, John, 61, 256. 
Kidd, G. B., 448, 
Leifchild, J., 61, 318. 
Lewis, W., 129. 
Lowe, W., 701, 

, Mc All, R., 573, 
Miles, R., 61, 574, 
Miller, E., 572. 
Morley, Eben , 60. 
Ransom, Jos. 129. 
Robinson, J., 61. 
Shaw, Jos., 377. 
Slight, B., 377. 
Slatterie, John, 573. 
Spencer, W., 256. 
Stroud, H., 192. 
Stevens, G , 320. 
Steward, T., 256. 
Thompson, P., 256. 

'’ Thurman, Ch. 192. 
Tozer, Js., 448. 
Wild, W., 637. 
Waldo, F., 192. 


P, 
Palm Trees of Elim, 481. 
13 (The) Retrospect, 11, 86, 92, N. 
0. 


Persecution in Switzerland, 514. 
nce, Prayers on account of the 
- threatened, 797. 


INDEX. 





Poetry. 
Affliction, on, 227, 
Deliverance from spiritual Darkness, 
552. 
Deluge, The, 100. 
Father’s (A) Sorrow, 228, 
Fragments, 29. 
Gratitude for Afflictions, 748. 
Hymns on the Admission of Church 
Members, 29, 100. 
*« It is Well,” 168. 
Luther’s Strong Hold, 166. 
Morning Song, A, 552. 
Mother’s, (The) Lament, 167. 
———— to her Child, 292. 
Nuptial Wish, A, 346. 
Pyramid, The, 422, 
Resurrection, The, 55. 
Storm, The, 30. 
Thought. 227. 
Time is Short, 30. 
Prayer of Faith, On the, 202. 
on Social, 335. 
Prayer Meeting, as it ought not to be, 522 
———-—— as it ought to be, 593. 
Prelacy, Antichristian, its Rise and Pro- 
gress, 272. 
Presbyterian Missionary Society in Ire- 
land, 3, N. 
Presbyterianism, present State of in Ire- 
land, 1. 
— Statistics of the United States, 
87. 





Public Affairs, Thoughts on, in the close 
of 1830, 62. 

Paipit Expositions, Remarks on, 748, 

Pulpits, Scottish and English, points of 
diversity between, 605. 


Q. 


Queries on John iv. 1, 226; Reply to, 
291, 344, 408, 73). 


R. 


Remarks on Psalm xxxv. 8, and Hab. ii. 2, 
479. 


Reviews and Short Literary Notices, (the 
former in Italics.) 
Agatha and Eveline, 770, 
Ainslie’s Sermon on the Death of 
George IV. 249. 
Alexander’s Canon of the Old and New 
Testament, by Morison, 361. 
Amethyst, 763. 
Amulet, ib. 
Annuals for 1832, ib. 
Aatipa Letter on Prayer in the 
eetings of the Bible Society, 244. 
Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, abridged, 248. 
Bellamy’s Letters and Dialogues, by 
Burns, 365, 
Bennet’s (Dr. J.) Impossibility of Im- 
posture in Scripture Miracles, 188. 
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INDEX. 


Bible Lyrics, 249 

Bosworth’s Funeral Sermon for Mr.Hall, 
749. 

Bridge’s (Rev. W.) Grace and Love be- 
yond Gifts, 500. 

British Preacher, The, 367. 

Brodie’s (Rev. R.) Prevalence and Dan- 
ger of Negative Error, 771. 

Brooks’s Unspeukable Riches of Christ, 
(by the Book Society), 636. 

Bruce’s Cypress Wreath, 55, 

Burton’s Drama of Nature, 695. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 571. 

Cambrian Prize Essay on the Causes of 
Dissent in Wales, 753. 

Chandler’s, Mr., Account of the last IIl- 
ness and Death of Mr. Hall, 749. 

Churchill's Sermon on the Death of Five 
Mariners, 360. 

Clarke’s (Dr.) concise View of the Suc- 
cession of Sacred Literature, 31. 

Cobbin’s, (J. 1.) Twenty-nine Original 
Psalm Tunes, 775. 

Coleridge on the Constitution of Church 
and State, 302, 

Companion to the Bible, 368 

Continental Annual, 763. 

Corkindale’s Sketches of Genius, 695. 

Cottager’s own Book, 769. 

Cox’s, Dr. F., Sermon for Mr. Hall, 749. 

Cramp’s Sermon on the Death of George 
IV., 249. 

Crisp’s, F. Sermon for Mr. Hall, 749. 

Crow's History of France, 185. 

Cruden’s Concordance, by Youngman, 
imperial 8vo. 570. 

Currie’s Tears and other Poems, 695. 

Davis’s True Dignity of Human Na- 
ture, 570. 

Deakin’s Portraits of the Dead, 695. 

Deane on the Worship of the Serpent, 

Devotional Sonnets, 250. 

Dewar, Dr., on the Atonement, 181. 

Doddvidge’s Miscellaneous Works, 250. 

Drew on the Human Soul, 691. 

Edmeston’s Woman of Shunan, 250. 

Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, 615, 686. 

—- Vindication of the South Sea 
Missions, ib. 

Father’s (A) Tribute to the Memory of 
Miss E. Turner, 442. 

Fiat Justitia’s Letter to the Rev. B. W. 
Noel, on the Bible Society, 441. 

Fletcher’s (Dr.) Letter to the Rev. G, 
T. Nvel on Ditto, ib. 

Frazer's Life of E. and A. Erskine, 501. 

Friends, The, 343, 

Fry’s (Car.) Listener, 2 vols., 772. 

Funeral Sermons for Rev. R. Hall, 749. 

Ga't’s Life of Lord Byron, 105. 

Gibb’s Sentiments of Congregational 
Dissenters, 775. 

Giles’s Funeral Sermon for Mr. Hall, 


749, 
Glenrock Sunday School, 366. 


Grattan’s (T. C.) History of the Nether- 
lands, 185. 

Green’s superior Importance of the New 
Creation, 635, 

Greenfield’s New Testament translated 
into Hebrew, 630. 

—— Pillar of Divine Truth, 489. 

Gruntvig’s (Dr.) Bibliotheca Anglo 
Saxonica, 559. 

Gurney’s (J. J.) Biblical Notes and 

- ay a me, 553. 
all’s Works, edited by Dr. Gregory, 
501, 697, 771. , ig 

Halley’s Prosperity of Churches pro- 
moted by Social Prayer, 781, 

Handel’s Messiah, by Walker, 776. 

Harmony of Scripture on the Doctrines 
of Grace, 249. 

Heraud’s Philosophical Estimate of the 
Divine Humanity, 340. 

Hill’s (Rev. J.) Serious Addresses to 
unprofitable Hearers, 248. 
Historical Enigmas illustrative of the 
Scriptures, for Young Persons, 248. 
Historical Interval between the Old 
and New Testaments, 771. 

Hist. of the Covenanters in Scotland,759. 

Hoppus on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, 357. 

Horne’s (Bp.) Daily Communings, 770. 

Hughes (Rev. J.) on Prayer and Re- 
ligious Tests in Connexion with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 780. 

Hurn’s Reasons for Secession from the 
Established Church, 169. 

Indian Brothers, The, 343. 

Jenour on the Prophet Isaiah, 349. 

Jones ( J.) on Ditto, ib. 

Jones’s, W Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History, 779. 

Juvenile Forget me Not, 763. 

Kennedy’s Conversations with Lord 
Byron, 105. 

Kilpin’s Memoir of S, Kilpin, 696, 

Kinniburgh’s Biblical Zoology, 186. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 185. 

Layman, A, on the Church Establish- 
ment founded in Error, 441. 

———— on reviving the Spiritual In- 
terests of the Church of England, 771. 

Little Mary, 344. 

London University Calendar, 187. 

Lothian’s Pocket Bible Atlas, 636. 

Lowe’s (W.) Ordination Service, 781. 

Mackintosh, Sir Jas., his History of 
England, 185. 

Manners and Customs of the Jews, 368. 

Mannering’s Christian Privilege, 697. 

Mant’s (A. C.) Child’s First Introduc- 
tion to tke Scriptures, 344. 

March’s Sermon on Christian Patriot- 
ism, 367. 

Marshall on Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments, 44. 

Martyn’s Sonnets and Poems, 250. 
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INDEX. 


Martin’s (Rev. John) History of Ma- 
rolles (New Edit.) , 366. 

Mead’s Voice, from Welliclose Square, 
760. 


Memoir of the Rev. E. Payson, 432. 
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